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Nliranhir niiqiii allitudinrs rnontiuni, itig'ontcs fluctus mans, allisnimo^ lapsus flunii- 
Duin, ft ffyros sidcriiiTi. Ilelinquunt seipsos nec iniruutiir*—Si. AiK.UKriM.. 

(juelqu* inter#! quo nous uyons a nous connaitrc nous mcmcs, jc nc sais si nous ne 
counaissons pas mieux lout ce ()ui u’est pus nous.—B uffon. 

'I'hc naturalhistory of man is indeed yet in its infancy, so that a complete view of the 
subject could not bo attempted. . . . Tvery reptile, bird, beast, insect, mineral, bus its 
iiistonan, while the human subject has been completely negrlected.—B awrlnce. 

i'an wc ho]>c to proceed snloly in legislation, in public institutions, in education, with¬ 
out a sound acquaintance with the physical and moral qualities, the lung'uag'es and 
habits, of the subjects lor whose benefit they are desig’ned ?— I dkm. 




? H E F A C E. 


Am- those who are conversant with ethnology are aware that 
the pagan populatit)n of India is divided into two great classes, 
vi/,., the Arian or immigrant, and the Tamulian or aboriginal, * 
and also, that the unity of the Arian family, from Wales to 
Assam, has been demonstrated in our own times by a nobh; 
series of lingual researches—rescarelies which have done for 
the histoiy of Man a service analogous to that done for the his¬ 
tory of the globe he inhabits by the fossil investigations of 
Cuvier. The moral and physical condition of the several 
branches of the Arian race having been well known prior to 
these investigations, their sole object was to recover the clue to 
the common connexion and relationship of all the Arians, not¬ 
withstanding the obliterating effects on speech of ages of di¬ 
verse social progress and of unrecorded migrations over half 
the globe’s surface, and notwithstiinding the striking physical 
changes worked in the lapse of ages by settlements in every 
clime, from the E(juator to the Arctic circle. Wliat a glorious 
triumph of literature to bridge such a profound and vast gulf 1 
The Tamulian race, confined to India and never distinguished 
by mental culture, offers, it must be confessed, a far less gor¬ 
geous subject for inquiry than the Arian. But, as the moral 
and physical condition of many of the scattered members of the 
Tamulian body is still nearly as little known as is the (assumed) 
pristine entirety and unity of that body, it is clear that this 
subject has two parts, each of which may be easily shown to be 
of high interest, not merely to the philosopher but to the states¬ 
man. The Tamulians are now, for the most part, British sub¬ 
jects: they are counted by millions, extending from the snow/i 
t^the Cape (Comorin); and, lastly, they arc as much superior 
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to the A^jI» Hindus in freedom from disqualifying .prejudices 
as they are inferior to them in knowledge and all its train of 
appliances—a fact of which the extensive and important uses 
now making of the K61 or Dhanger race, offers a valuable ex¬ 
emplification. Yes! in every extensive jungly or hilly tract 
throughout the vast continent of India there exist hundreds of 
thousands of human beings in a state not materially different 
from that of the Germans as described by Tacitus. Let then 
the student of the progress of society, of the fate and fortunes 
of the human race, instead of poring over a mere sketch of 
the past, address himself to the task of preparing full and 
faithful portraits of what is before his eyes ; and let the states¬ 
man profit by the labours of the student; for these primitive 
races are the ancient heritors of the whole soil, from all the 
rich and open parts of which they were wrongfully expelled by 
the usurping Hindus.* It is one great object of this research 
to ascertain when and under what circumstances this dispersion 
of the ancient owners of the soil took place, at least to de¬ 
monstrate the fact, and to bring again together the dissevered 
fragments of the body, by means of careful cumparis|^on of the 
languages, physical attributes, creed and customs of the several 
(assumed) parts. It is another object, not less interesting, to 
exhibit the positive condition, moral and material, of each of 
these societies at once so improveable and so needful of im¬ 
provement, and whose archaic status, polity and ideas offer such 
instructive pictures of the course of human progression.Jf 
J ha^jie said that the unity of the Arian race has been demon- 
smted chiefly through lingual means. We have now similarly 

^ * It can hardly be necessary for me to say that I do not entertain the 
idle notion of now ejecting the Hindus and replacing the aborigines, but 
that of drawing well-informed heedfulness to the condition and claims of the 
latter. 

Surely a subject so worthy,^of the best attention and ablest examination 
ought jiot to be treated superficially, or as if w'e aimed merely to learn how 
fidktke Aborigines have a common.tijs of desert. 
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to demonstrate the unity of the Tamulian race, an intf ••esting but 
a difficult' task; for there is an immense number of spoken 
tongues among the Taraulians, whereof I have already ascer¬ 
tained not less than 28 in the limited sphere of my own pro¬ 
posed inquiries ;* and all these, though now so different as to 
be mutually unintelligible to the people who use them, require 
to be unitised, while one of the highest authoritiesf on such 
points fairly declares that he cannot tell what constitutes iden¬ 
tity of language. It is clesir therefore to me that in this inquiry 
we shall require all the helps within our iBach, and that a copi¬ 
ous vocabulary, as well as a rudimentary grammar, of each 
tongue, will be indispensable. But the rudiments of grammar 
arc to be had only with extreme toil, as creations of your own, 
from the crude element of very corrupt sentences supplied by 
unlettered children of nature; and, in proportion as all such 
grammars are likely to be deficient, in the same proportion do 
copious vocabularies become more and more desirable. Besides, 
summary vocabularies are apt to deal with generals, whereas 
particulars embody the character and racy virtue of speech. But 
homebred words are all very particular, and proportionably 
numerous; while general terms, if more conveniently few, are 
less characteristic and very apt to be of exotic origin ; take the 
English general term to move ; it is Latin and one; but of the 
numerous sorts of special motion (to hop, to skip, to jump, to 
tumble down, to get up, to walk, to fly, to creep, to run, to 
gallop, to trot,) all are “ genuine Saxon, by the soul of Hen- 
gist.” Again, the long and ^perfect dispersion and insulation 
of the several members of the Tamulian body have led to an ex¬ 
tremity of lingual diverseness which, as contrasted with the 

* I confine myself to the aborigines ki' the mountains and tarai between 
Kumaun and Assam, a rich and eKtensive field of research. But I hope that 
other inquirers will, under the ausnices of the Society, ioin me. to complete 
the investigation. 

t H. H. Wilson’s preface to the Mackenzie papers. Wilson’s scepticism is 
somewhat wanton and affected : a sly hit at ignorance ? 
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similarity their creed and customs, is the enijjma of their 
race, and an' enigma which assuredly no CEdipus will solve ex¬ 
cept by dint of wordst. In Hindi and Urdu, structure is the 
same: vocables make all the dirterence; which is there broad 
and clear owing to tlie evi<lently foreign elements of the diver¬ 
sity. Not so, however, in the Tamulian tongues, in which there 
is veiy little of foreign element: all is homogeneousness in the 
vocables, and from its sameness of kind is less open to distinct 
separability. A summary eomi)arative vocabulary was framed 
some years back by^at able and zealous eiujuirer, the Rev. 
Mr. Brown, and it has been extensively filled up with the tlia- 
lects of the mountaineers round Assam. But, in applying this 
vocabulary to the uses of the present Essay, 1 have found 
it quite insufficient to the ends in view, to raise, not to solve, 
doubts; and in reference to this question of the aderpiacy 
or otherwise of a very limited number of words even of a 
primitive character, I rerjuest particular attention to the fact, 
that the popular opinion of the decisive nature and effect 
of Such words, propagated by that able jrolyglottist, Abel 
Remusat, has bei'ii lately shown to he far from decisive by 
Schott, whose observations on the subject may be seen, in lu¬ 
cid epitome, in Prichard’s Physical Hictory.* Mr. Brown’s 
words are scarcely of that kind which Remusat justly laid 
stress on as ])rerogative instances” of spTOch.f 'I’hey are 
also, I think, much too few in number to yield decisive results, 
even had they been <iuitc faultlessly selected. Any > ocabulary 
that aspires to he useful, must, however summary, contain a 
fair portion of words belonging to each and all of the “ parts 
of speech,’’ and must also give the cardinal numbers, at least 
doAvn to 10. 

With regard to the second, object of these iiupiiries, or the 

* Vol. IV. p. 3!)5, and the following. 

t 1'or example, light, lux, is a high abstraction which none of my in¬ 
formants c.aii grasp, though they readily give eq\iivalents for sunshine and 
candle or tire (lame. 
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•letenniiiation of tlie moral and pliysical status of each abori- 
srinal people, it is to be observed that, as the Tainulians liave, 
none of them, any old authentic lea^ends, and are all very unin¬ 
formed, save in what respects their immediate wants and habi¬ 
tual ideas, it is cxceedinifljr difficult to learn any thing of this 
sort from them direcihj^ their creed especially is a subject of 
insuperable difficulty, through the sole medium of direct ques-j, 
tioning: their customs, again, are apt to afford but negativ«j" 
m idence, becau*e being drawn from boon nature, they lend 
to identity in all the several nations ; and lastly, their pjiysical 
aspect is of that osculant and vague stamp, which indicates 
rather than proves any thing ; or rather, what it does prove 
general, not particular. We are thus driven back through all 
the media of la'search upon the grand stay of a copious voca¬ 
bulary. It is my fixed conviction that every distinct eftective 
idea must have an appropriate word to express it; that the 
more important the idea or want (if felt by the parties them- 
sclres) the more surely will the correspondent term be forth¬ 
coming. Now, ill I'cgard to the creed of two of these nations 
(the Bodo and Dliimal), I have toiled for weeks to come at the 
verity by means of direct questions; and yet, if at this moment 
I have any distinct notion of the real belief of these people,, 
certainly I am as much indebted for it to my ample vocabulary- 
as to all my direct interrogations. In the vocabulary, I find no 
adequate word for God, for soul, for future state, for Heaven, 
for Hell, for piety, for sin, for prayer, for repentance, for par¬ 
don ; and I apply this broad and sure basis of inference, but 
without exaggeration, to its legitimate purpose ! Nothing can 
exceed the vagueness of all direct statement on this most im¬ 
portant of subjects: the gods (void of godliead: creator, 
lawgiver, judge) arc very angry: why? not because yow have 
sinned, but because they are neglected: the}'must be flattered 
with gifts. This is all; save what may be surely, if carefull}^ 
gathered from a copious \'ocabulary. I ha\'c adverted to the 
number of people whose speech is to be investigated, (‘JHj as 
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wfll as to tlie careful and ainpleo style of investigation which I 
(■oiiceive can alone*Buffice for the realization of the ends in view; 
for onr aim is not to raise doubts but to solve them.* But 
time is the most precious of all things; and as the present in¬ 
vestigation has cost me six months, I purpose to seek aid and 
help'&om abroad, furwshing to eac|||of my co-operators the 
present paper as a model, it beiag indispensable for purposes 
of ready and ^eCtive comparison, that all information should 
take a like direction, and tliat direction a sound and good one. 
In submitting therefore the first of an intended series of pa¬ 
pers to the'.Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1 have the honour to 
solicit its revision of my labours, in order more particularly to 
render the form of the vocabulary and grammar as good as may 
be, containing all that is essential and> nothing superfluous. 
Should the Society favour me with any such suggestions, or 
should it practically Kitify my present work by printing it, I 
intend forthwith to have .50 blank and .50 full copies of the 
essay printed for distribution to co-operators ; and meanwhile 
I shall conclude this too long preface with a few explanations 
of the reasons which have led me to give tliis particular form 
to the vocabulary, the grand stay, as I conceive, in these imjui- 
ries, for the reasons already given. It will be seen at a ghiTice 
that my vocabulary is not alphabetical. I think the alphabeti¬ 
cal plan liable to two extreme objections ; for we become thus 
entangled amid syiionyma that arc superfluous or decejitive, 
and among vague words that arc worse than ^less. But, worse 
than this, the alphahetical plan is void of all that facilitation 
which is so indispensable towards the accomplishment of the 
end in view, it being at once most difficult and most necessary 
to lend the vagrai^ mmds of our primitive informants srmid 
helps towards "fmiprT"!"" and steadiness of attention iiij^to 
them so new, so strange, and so tedious, a labour. The prin¬ 
ciple I have proceeded upon is the association of ideas by simi- 


* See note at the end of tins Preface. 
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litude, contrast and habitual connection ; and I liave found this 
grand principle, (which is to our cogitative what sympathy is to 
our emotive faculties) when understood and applied M’^ith the 
requisite simplicity, to be of great assistance to myself in 
guarding against vague words, whose name is legion, and of yet 
more and more important assistance to my primitive-minded 
respondents. In numberless instances the mutual doubts 
created by the first word were removed by mere utterance 
of the correlative or contrasted term; whilst in each of the 
arts and crafts the clue furnished by connexion and depend- 
aney of parts enabled me rar)idly and surely to work onwartls 
with the vocables, l ^rdliv^^o tS^ I vwto at the same time 
thus so many distinct pictures of the state of know¬ 

ledge in its several departments, such as it is within the ken 
and use of the races interrogated (an important part of iny plan 
of absolute as well as comparative estimates); and, even when no 
such knowledge was to be had in the particular case before me, 
1 have carefully preserved the blanks, deeming the negative 
almost as valuable as the positive evidence—not to mention 
that, having in view application to other respondents of differ¬ 
ent nations, it followed that the blanks in one paper might be 
well filled in another. Still, the vocabulary is too large and 
too difficult; and it is therefore a great object to reduce it 
in the complex terms without mutilation, and also to give 
tl^ essentials of grammar with the utmost simplicity and 
conciseness; and for aid to these ends I shall be thankful, 
though no pains have been spared to render the whole pa¬ 
per as it now stands worthy of the Society’s acceptance and 
a fitting model for future research. Of the three separate peo¬ 
ple* treated of (the Koch, the Bddo, and the Dhiinal) I have 
given physical delineations of the Bddo only, because the 

* I distinguish by language, and assume that wherever there is a broad 
spoken diversity of tongue unintelligible to neighbours, there is distinct peo¬ 
ple. The value of these spoken diversities will be hereafter determined as 
one general result of the inquiry on foot. 
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faintly yet distinctly marked type of the Mongolian*- family is 
similar ip all throe^ but best expressed (so to speak) in l.be 
Bodo features and form. I am not unaware that a great deal 
has been already done in the line of research which I have now, 
not taken up,t but resumed, and if I have not adopted and fol¬ 
lowed up the method of investigation of any of the many able 
men who have, with reference to tny present attempt, prccedc'd 

«nc iii this field, it is not because I am insensible of the value 

« 

of those labofifes, but because their diversity is quite op[)oscd to 
every idea of system, where system is most needful, and that the 
best system : wherefore the corrections of the Society are soli¬ 
cited for my own isprk grior to its dlsscitiination (as a moilel) 
for being filled up bj' various co-operators eithof* within tin- 
limits assigned to myself (if such aid can be had), or else^vh(;r(! 
and beyond those limits. 

B. 11. Hodgson. 

Darjeeling, June, 1846. 


Notb. —The great Scythic stem of the human race is dividcil inlo ihrcr 
primaty branches, or the Tangiis, the Mongol, aiul the Turk. The lirst 
i'*'»estigntars of this subject urgently insisted on the radical diversity of these 
three races: but the most recent inquirers more incline to unitisc them, 
('ertainly there is a strong and obvious character of physical, (if not also of 
lingual,) sameness throughout the Scythic race; and it is rcmarkahlc that this 
peculiar character belongs also to all the aborigines of India, u ho may Ji c 
at once known, from the Cavery and Vigiiru to the Cosi and T>hagara**f^iy 
their quasi-scythic physiognomy, so decidedly o))posed to the (ttiuaisian 
countenance of the Arians of India, or the Hindus. I apprehend that there 


* MoT^Iifii 7 potius Scythic.—See the appended note on the subject. 

■■f Wheil went to England in 184-1, I possessed vocabularies of all the 
languages and dialects of Nepal: but these, with many other valuable 
papers, were lost owing to circunistauces 1 need not dwell on. I have reco¬ 
vered some fragments, and am reconstructing the vocabularies of these dia- 
lcc|« upon the plan above delineated. 
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will be found among the aborigines of Iinlia a like lingual sameness^ and that 
very extendcM and very ucenvale iiivcstigatiou will coiiso(iueutly alone suffice 
to test tile real nature i»nd import of the douliie sumeuess, physical and 
lingual. Tliat all the aborigines of India are Northmen of the 8eythic stem 
seems dceidedl}^ and justly infenihle from their physical eharaetoristies. Hut, 
inasiniieh as that prodigious stem is rviTV where found heyoud the whole 
Nortlieru and Eastern houndary of India, not ineri lv from tlie AttoK to the 
Brahmaputra, wlieiv these ri\ers cut throngli the llimalava, hut from that 
point of tlie hit ter river all (he way to the sea, and iuasmiK'h as there are 
fauidiar uiul trite (Jhats <»r ]>asses over the Himalaya throughout its course 
along the entire eoufines of India from Kashmir to tlie Braliina Kund.it 
lollows ol lu-i'i’ssify tliiit very earefiil and ample investigation will alone 
enuhlc us to deeide upon the qiu'stiou of the unity or diversity of (ho ahori- 
gmes of India, in other words to deeide upon the questions, wlu'thev thev owe 
their confessed SeHhic physiognomy to tlie 7'angiis, the Mongol or the Tiu'k 
brau<*h of the Tartars or Scythians, and whet her tliev immigrated from beyond 
the llimalava (“the hive of all nations’') at one p«.‘viod and at one piiini, or 
at several ])eriods and at as many jioints. Betweeii (iilgit and ('liittagong 
there are 10') passes f)V<*r the Ilnu dava and its s mth-easteni contimiatiou to 
the Bengal Bay ; w hile for tlie time of passage, there arc ages upon ages before 
the dawn ol' Legend and of chvouitdc. 

I ineliue to the opiaion that the aborigines of the Sab-Uimntayas ^ as far 
east as the l lmmoS ol^Yssaiii, belong to the Tibetan’’' stock, and east of that 
river^to tlir Cluncst'stock—except tlic IJiU-os aiul otlici- tnlics occupyini; that 
portion of the llilla lyin'; l)ctne>Mi A'isain ami Sylhet; and that the ahorijjiues 
td'the taro I and forest skirtiin; the entiri' sidj-l linndar’as inelnsive of tln^ greater 
part of the^ciremt of the Assam Valiev, belong, like those, last ment ioned, to 
the Tanndian stock or aborigines of the jduius of India generally. But what is 
tins Tumiilian stock? what the 'rihetaii stock ? and what the (hiinesc ? and to 
which of the three grand and well knowm hrauehes of the Seythie tree (Taugus, 
Mongol, Turk) do the Tamulians, the Tibetans ami the Cliiueset belong ? — I 
have now said enough to enforeo caution and stimulate curiosity, and I |uiuse. 

* N(ai<‘os ol i)n’ Lniiguag<*h siii'l Literature ol Nfijuil. 

. f J'la: WtritM'i. (>1 ('liiiuiarc Maiu/eliuniia raiii^ni. I nlhi'le lo the proper. 
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1st.—Nouns. 


English. 

Koch. 

Bodo. 

Dhinidl. 

The Universe, 

Songsur. 


yy 

Crc.Tl or. 



yy 

Oeatiire, 

»> 

>1 

yy 

Matter, universal 


»» 

yy 

Si)irif, universal, 

>> 


yy 

8|)aeo ditto. 

>9 

J » 

yy 

Time ditto. 

Kal, 

Khal, 

Khal. 

Mot ion, universal, 

('h.alan, gaman, 

Thanghai, 

Hanka. 

ImiTiotion or rest. 

, Thirta, llahan. 

Thabai, 

Hika. 

Aetion, consci- 1 
ous motion, J 

Korom, 

Hahba, 

Kampaka. 

limetion ditto. 

»> 

Ilahhageya, 

Kanimunthuka. 

Light, hi^;;f. 

Jyoti, 

Shraiig, 

Jolka. 

1 larkness. 

Andhcr, 

Khomshi, 

Kitikitika, 

Figure or form, 

Klip, 

]lii[>, 

Kii[>. 

Formlessness, 

Arnp, 

lt.u))geya. 

IL'ipmunthuka. 

Star, 

TAra, 

Uathotki, 

Phiird. 

Planet, 

G raha. 

a 

yy 

Saturn, 

Snni, 


yy 

.lu|)iter. 

llrihaspati. 

}> 

yy 

Y’cnus, 

Siikra, 


yy 

Mars, 

Mongol, 

a 

yy 

Eclipse, 

Grohou, 

it 

yy 

Heaven, 

Sworg : Devii, 

f Ndkhorang, visible 

1 arch. 

r..arth. 

Prithivi, 

yy 

yy 

Hades or Hell, 

Fatal, Norok, 

yy 

yy 

This world. 

Ldk, 

. 14 

yy 

The next world. 

Pdrldk, 

yy 

yy 

God, 

BhagavAn, 

Batho (the Sij 

WArAng-B^rfing 


plant). 

(mas et fern). 

A God, any, 

D^v’ta, 

Madai, 

Dirj GrAm. 


c 2 
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VOCABULARY. 


Eni/lisfi. 

Angel or Ka- 
lodemon. 

Devil or Ka- 
kodemon. 

The Devil, . 
Uaiiy, good, • 
Ogre, T 
Gnome, >bad, 
Sprite, J 
Ghost, 

Witeh (fern.), 

Sun, 

Moon, 

Dark half of, 
Ilright ditto, 
llody, limited. 
Shadow, 

Human body. 
Human soul. 
Life, 

Death, 

A being, moving, 
A thing, mo- Y 
tionless, / 

A name. 

An animal, 

A vegetal, 

A mineral. 
Human kind, 
Quadruj)cd, 

Bat kind, 

Bird kind, 

Fisli kind. 
Shelled lish kind, 
Testudiiies, 
Laccrtiiie Rej)- "I 

tiles, j 


liuch . 

Siir, Dov’ta, 

Dait, Bak- 
shas, Asiir, 


D/iiiiii'i/, 


Blnit, 

Dakini, 

Beiii, 

Chaiid, 

Badi, 

Siidi, 

Got or, 

Ghia, 

Gotor, 

Jiii, 

Jiii, 

Moron, 


Nam, 

Basii. 

Trill, 

Dliatii, 

IMaimslii, 
(dull] lay a, 

Cham chilkn, 

Ikiklii, 

Miieha, 


Madai, ,, 

Jomon, „ 

Gathaiebo, ,, 

llaslia-llinjon, Mhiii B(?ival 
llinjouiii Daiiia, Dliaiiia, 
Shan, Belli. 

Niikhabir, Tiili. 

Diiii kliomslii, ,, 

Diin shraiig, ,, 

Modom, Dbdr. 

Saikldiiin, l)a]ika. 

Modom, Dhor. 


Giitbang,-'' 
Got hoi,''' 


Miing, 

Gothiner. 


Singlli<')ka. 

Sika. 


M.inuslii, Ir D/^’aug. 

Aflieng tluingVe, Dialoiig-klidkoi. 
Badamali, ,, 

Dauehcii or Dan, .Tibii. 

Gnii, ilaiyii. 


Batracluans, 


Irnbu, 


Serpent kind. 

Siimp, 

•Tibo, 

Piinhia. 

Insect kind. 

r.'.ka. 

Inipho, 

Nbiimoi. 

Mind, under- 
standing, 
Reason, the 

1 Mon, 

Gasho ? 

>1 


thinking or- 
gaii, 


* Jtatlicr alive anil (lead. 



VOCABULARY. 


a 


Bliuvana, 


tiff Huh. Koch. 

liistinct^afliinal.A ,> 

-Keasoii, f 

Meditation, '' 
:tioaglil,ietlec- 
iioii, tlic act 
Consciousness, ,, 

Reasoning, ratio- ,, 

tination, 

r)ebate,argament, Biida badi. 
Memory, Miom, 

Bqilxoin, 
Disliajran, 


Rorgetfidness, 


1 


/ 


Sensation, 

])bysical, 

I’ereeptiun, 
mental, or, 

^pinelieiision, 

[Juantily, 

Degree, 

IJuality, 

Number, 

Time, limited, 

Place, ditto. 

Circumstance, 1 
event,external, j 
Condition, 
state, internal, / 

Constit ution, 

Temi)crainent, 

Nature, 

Manner, the bow, Doul, Prakur, 
Occasion, the 1 
when, / 

Object, end in | 


Pliom, 


flnii, 

C.-mti, 

Bela, 

Than, 

Brit tint, 

Gati, Dasha, 

Swobhan, 


R.cas> 


} 


Bishoi, 

Ilctii, Sobol), 
Kiiran, 


why. 

Cause, causii 
caiu.ans, 

Etlect, couse- 
• <|ucncc. 

Peeling, afl’ec- j 
tion, passion, / 
I’arentalaffectioii, Maya, 

Filial ditto, Msiya, 

Conjugal ditto, Prem, Mdh, 
Appetite, Bo- 


IMaVii, 


dily desire, 


Udhar, 


lioilo. 


>» 


Baijalaiyn, 
Shiitning, 
Boiiwa, Shut- 
ninggeya, 

Dasinaiino, 


Gashomanno, 


Shnnno, 

B.-la, 

Niiptlii, 


>> 




M'^annji, 

Wanna, 

Wanna, 

Wanna, 

Oashojiiyu ' 


Dhiuuil. 

>> 


»» 


Do|)kii warka. 
Phoni. 

Phonimunthd. 

Dishamenka. 

Phoui. 


Ganekii. 

Bela. 

Chdl, 


.Mondhami, 
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Eiu/linh. 

Koch . 

Bodo. 

DhimiiL 

Mental desire, 
wish. 

Motive, indiice- 

Iccha, 

. Sobob, karon. 

Gashnjiiyu, 

Momlhuti. 

ment, ^ ^ 

Intention, 




pose, design, 
aim, j 

EudenA'our, at-1 

y Sobol), NimitI, 

Cheshta, Ant, 


J* 

tcn)j)t, \ 



Act or deed. 

K4m, Kormo, 

Ilabba, 


Disj)ositioii, 




tcnijier, 

Beliavioiir, 


) 1 


conduct, 

iHTmcanour, 

>• Clialan, 

J » 

'■ 

manners. 
Habit, wont. 

Chid, 

>» 

. ) > 

J’ractice, use. 

Chal, 

>» 


(Mstom, usage. 

Bhes, Dastiir, 



Use, enjoyment' 

of. 

. Bh.%. 

.. 


Use, mere act of, ,, 

»» 

» » 

Disuse, cessa¬ 




tion of 


» » 

»> 

Abuse,wrong use. 

»I 

y ) 

Tlie material 
elements. 

• Panj Bill'd, 

»» 

> » 

Eartli, the ter- ’ 
rene element. 

■ Prithivi, 

ff 


Earth, land. 

• Mati, Bbiiini, 

Ila, 

Bham'ii. 

terra firma, 




Soil, cultival.Ie, 

Sariik uiiiti, 

Ilasharha, 

Bhandi. 

Mould, 

Saruk miiti. 

1» 

y y 

IMarl, 

Sanik muti. 

) » 

yy 

Mud, 

K.'uh), 

Ilabdii, 

Kaded. 

Dust, 

Dhi'da, 

lladuri. 

>y 

Manure, 

Sur, 

Hiisar, 

Sar. 

Stone, a frag- ' 

. I’athar, 

Onthai, 

U'nthur. 

ment of rock. 


Gravel, the heaii, Kankar, 


U'nthur. 

Rock, the mass. 

Puthar, 

Onthai, 

Clay rock, alu¬ 




mina. 


** 

Chikthiili Bhandi. 

Potter’s clay. 

KumluMenuiUi, 

Aitlialilia, 

Limestone, 




rock calx, 


» 

yy 

Chalk, 

Kharimati, 


>y 

Lime, prepared. 

Chun, 


yj 




VOCABULARY. 


English. 

Koch. 

liodo. 

l)him<il. 

Quick-lime, 

Aiwa, Jhiiri, 


ii 

Sandstone rock. 

>» 


»> 

Sand, loose. 

Bahi, 

Bala, 

Bala. 

Flint rock, silex, 

Pathar, 

,, 

>» 

(run flint, 

Pathari, 



(xlass. 

Soda, 

Alkali, 

Acid, 

llock-salt. 

Kiineh, 

» » 



Salt, any. 

N lin, 

Sankhri, 

Dcsc. 

Saltpetre, 

Borax, 

Sulphur, 
Antimony, or 1 

.Jaikhar, 

Sohi'xga, 

Gaudarak, 

Piira, 


>♦ 

» > 

mercury, J 



Arsenic, 

, , 

,, 


Talc, 

Abor, 

Alongbar, 

Balajiiit. 

Mica, 

Chrystal, 

Bilour, 

” 

” 

Mineral ore, 

Dhatii, 

,, 

» » 

Oold, 

Sdiia, 

Sona, 

Sona. 

Silver, 

li lipa, 

Riipa, 

Biipa. 

1 ron. 

L(')hu, 

Shiirr, 

('Iiir. 

Cojiper, 

Tiiniba, 

Tambo, 

'lYuiibo. 

Tin, 

Ranga, 

, , 

,, 

Zinc, 

.lasla. 



Lead, 

I’cwter. 

Sisha, 

” 

) » 

Brass, 

Bell metal. 

Pital, 

)> 

i> 

’• 

A mountain or 1 
hill, J 

Parbot, 

Ilajo, 

Ra. 

A jdain, 

Danga, 

Photar, llayen, 

Dhaidhaika. 

A liill to]), 

Matin, 

Khrd, 

Piiring. 

A hill side. 

Miijha, 

Gt'jcr, 

>» 

A hill base. 

Gdr, 

Khibo, 

Lcla. 

A wooded |)lain 1 
or weald, J 

Jharbiii'i, 

Ilagru 

Sing bari. 

/V naked plain 1 
or wold, / 

Dhaidhai danga. 

Phdtiir, 

Dhaidliaika. 

Dry uplands. 

Dangi, 

Ilagiing, 

Tika. 

Low flooded 1 
lands, / 

Ddljalla, 

Dohala, 

a 

A valley, large. 

Khal, 

Ilakor, 

,, 

A valley, small, 

Khal, 

lliikor. 

>> 

A ravine. 

Dhordhora, 

,, 



* i'ortst, iiiiU biin tlit shidc. 




VOCABULARY. 


Knylisk, 


Phiiinif 


A forest. 

Sal bari, 

Ilagra tna. 

Sing liAri. 

A jungle. 

Jbar bari. j 

'J'lniri biigra, or ^ 
. llugrii, j 

> Dincha. 

tlopsc or- 1 

bnisliwood, J 

I" Jbari, 

Jonlia, 

.Thapsi. 

A sandy waste 1 
or desert, J 

^ Dbndiia danga. 

llagiing ! 

Tlk.ar. 

A marsh, or 1 
swanqiy ])lain, J 

1 Deindevi, 

Dalbari, 

1> 

A (jnagmire, or 1 
quicksand, J 

Water, 

Dhasna, 

Jal, 

Ilabrang, 

DiVi, 

J » 

Cbi, 


Siilt watpr, 

Frcsli water, 

'J'iJc, 

(Jccaii or sea, 

A river, 

A great river, 

A rivulet, 

Still water, 
Kiiniiiiig waU’r, 
Coast or bank. 
Bay or inlet, 

A eanal. 

Aqueduct, 1 

small and > 

crude, J 

A torrent, 

A rapid, •J 

A water-full, 

A lake, naturid, 

A pond, natural, 
A tank, artilieial, 
A wave, 

A stream or 1 
current, / 

A spring, natural, 
A well, artilieial, 
A I'onntain, tlo. 

A bridge, 

A ferry, 

A ford. 

Ether, the ele-1 
ment, J 

Air, do. 

Wind, mov ing 1 
air, J 


Nima Jal, 
Alitba Jal, 


Nodi, 

JSada nodi, 
Chota nodi, 
Dili pani, 
Bobonti pani, 
Dbudani, 
CJluMlii, 
Dann'i, 


Ddi (water). 
Dd'i gedet, 

Ddislui, 

Dongo, 

»> 

D.'.ijing, 

Miri, 


Tarang, 

Klnirklniria or "I 
Bajna, j 

Dbordbora, 


I’boiri, 


Doibajana, 


Cbi (ditto,) 
Ibidka ('Id. 
Alboika (dll. 
Diingi, 
I’hoika ('In. 
('bengsho. 
(ibekana. 


JIdl, 

Dbangi ! 

Dbangi 

Kliiiri, D(dd>a, 

Ddlia, 

Ddba. 

J)iggi, Choka, 

, , 


Dbeyii, 

Do'i ilbo, 

Cldko dill 

Sont, 

»» 

Biigha. 

Blu'd, 

Binn'i, 

Blu'd, 

CInia, 

Dili kbor. 


Dhani, 

»» 


Kborkhon, 

Saikhdng, 


(iluit. 

,, 


Ghat, 

„ 


Dewa, 

Nidiborang, 

. 

Bat as. 

Bar, 

Bbirnia. 

Batii.s, 

Bar, 

Bbirnia. 



VOCABULARY. 


1 


English. 

Kocch. 

Sloriii, tempest. 

Diiiid, 

Atmospheiv, 1 

Samay, 

weather, * J 

Bad weather, 

Riira sariiay. 

(Jood weather, 

Bhalo saiiiav, 

< 'loud. 

Meph, 

Suiishiue, 

Ravacl, 

Season, 

Sainay, 

Sjiriiis;, 

Basal it. 

Siiniiiier, 

tdrish saimav, 

Autiiniii, 


Winter, 

,lar samay. 

The rains. 

Barsh kal. 

Bain, 

I’aiii, 

Drop of rain. 

Top, 

.Sliower of rain. 

»» 

Thiiniter, 

Charak, 

LijrhtuiuK, 

Deva cliilak. 

Hail, 

IVithar, 

Snow, 

Hem, 

Frost, 

IVda, 

'I’liaw, 

Galav, 

Dew, 

Sit, ■ 

Mist or haze. 

Kiiha, 

Fop:, 

Kiiha, 

Fire(theelenienl). 

Apii, 

Teni|)erature, 


Ileal, ealorie. 

Grish, 

(%dd. 

,rar. 

I'ire, any. 

Ai;ni, 

i'laine. 

.hi la. 

Smoke, 

Dliiina, 

Fire plaei' or ^ 
^rate, / 

.'Vkh.i, 

Forpe, 

.\'))har. 

Flirnaee, 

Blialli. 

Kiln, 

Bliiilla, 

< )\ en. 

Akllii, 

?:iill. 

Blialli, 

Fuel, 

Kliori, 

M'nod, 

l.akri, 

Cliareoal, 

Anp;ra, 

Cindeis, 


Ashes, 

Miisli, 

Turf, 

t'lioki'i, 

Cov\(lnnp, 

('han, 

St raw. 

Liira, 

Tin Imniaii hoiIy 

(lotoi, 


/Wo. 

DhimaL 

Biirhiirki, 


Dill, 

Din. 

Ilanima din, 
(Uuuii din, 
,fain«Vi, 
Shaiidiiii", 

Din, 

Mii elka din. 
Elka din. 

Sane. 

Din. 

Galam hattar. 

Si'i kd din. 

Gajuni:; hattar, 

>» 

Chiimko din. 


»> 

Mhii. 

Kharanimo, 

Mil pidamo, 
Krothai, 

Kapli piii. 
U'lilhiir. 

yy 

»> 

Niliiir, 

fy 

yy 

>y 

Xihari. 

»» 

ys 

Wat, 

Mdn. 

»» 

tiiidiiii", 

Gaji'uig, 

Wat, 

AYat olialai, 
AViikan doi, 

Don dap, . 

Wap dap, 

\t at padii]', 

♦ » 

yy 

Bhenika. 

Chiinka. 

A'Icn. 

IMelfka. 

Dhi'in.’i. 

( Men dhoka. 

1 Men poiidho. 

>y 

>1 

Doiidaii, 

Iihiiti, 

lion, 

Fxiii, 

Manpar, 

Itliati. 

Misiiip. 

Khiitanp. 

Aiigrti. 

Ilatojda, 
ft ha, 

■Masliokhi, 

Maijipiip, 

MeMloni, 

Chai Lei> 

Chapra. 

I’ia kolibha. 
Niira. 

Dln'ir. 
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English. 

Kocch. 

Bodo. 

Dhimdl. 

The head. 

Mura, 

Khoro, 

Piirin. 

The limbs. 

Ang, 

>» 

*) 

The skin. 

Chamra, 

Bigiir, 

Dluilc. 

The hair of body, Rom, 

Khomon, 

Moishii. 

The hair of head. 

Chilli, 

Khanai, 

Poshom. 

The neck. 

Gardhan, 


N irga. 

The throat. 

Tiitl, 

Gariing bii. 

Totoii. 

The arm, all. 

Iliith, 

Niikhanti, 

Khcirbuha. 

The true arm. 

Biihiin, 

Yiigdo, 

Khiir. 

The fore arm. 

Nalli, 

Nakhimti, 

Baliu. 

The hand. 

IIAth, -j 

' Akhai or Nii-) 
[ khai j 

. Khiir. 

The palm, | 

f 

Tiilii, Akhai or 1 
Nukhai, J 

Hill her ]>ith. 

Thiilka, 

1 

Talii. 

The back hand < 

*Niikhai or 

> Bikhiing, 

Gaudi. 

1 

Akliai, J 


The finger, (any,) Angiil, 

Nashi, 

Khiirsing. 

The thumb. 

Biidi angl'd. 

Nasliimii, -j 

r Mengta khur 

L sing. 

The wrist. 

Hiither liilii. 

Ni'igi'idd, 


Ringer nail. 

Kluil, 

Niishi giir. 

Khdltii. 

Thumb nail. 

Khol, 

Niislii giir. 

Khdlta. 

The leg, all. 

Thenga, 

C nathcng. 

Khdko'i. 

The true leg, 1 
tibia, J 

Mdkcha, 

’Vadoi, 

Khiikoi. 

The thigh, femur, Chdrii, 

Phenda, 

Whiilteng. 

The knee. 

Ilatwa, 

llaiitlni. 

WluiltengTiirhii'i 

The ankle. 

Tlienger liilii. 

Yiigreng, 

KlnVi gimti. 

The heel. 

Giidiini, 

Yapha doudoi, 

Giidni. 

The foot. 

Bhdri, 

Yapliii, 

Khiikdi. 

The toe, any 

Thdngdr angl'd. 

Niitheng nashi, j 

r Khdkoi ko khur 
L ®big. 

Great toe. 

Budi angl'd. 

Niishi mil. 

Amabiindi. 

Toe-nail, 

Khiilka, 

Niishi giir. 

J* 

Sole of foot. 

Tala, 

Tiilkl ill. 

Khiirsing tala. 

A joint, any. 

l.i'dii. 

Jdra, 

(Jiuiti. 

A bone, any. 

Harwii, 

Bcgeng, 

Har. 

Flesh, muscle. 

Miisang, 

Bidat, 

Behii. 

Blood, 

liohii. 

Thdi, 

Ilitti. 

Blood vessel. 

Silt 

Sir, 

.Thirc. 

Sinew or tendon, ,, 

Hiita, 


The faee. 

Miikh, 

Miikluing, 

lUiiiai. 

The ey^ - 

Chaklni, 

Mogon, 

Mi. 

The eye-brow. 

Bliiir, 

Miishiigiir, 

Mi piita. 

The eyc-lash. 

Chakhii ni'ia, 

Mdishrain, 

Minnii. 


N is frenucully fv supcradilcil and oftcu a (.•ominutcd IcUtr. 
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Eiifffis/i. 

Kocch. 

The nose. 

Niik, 

The nostril. 

Nak ka bind. 

The forehead. 

Kdja'd, 

The clieek. 

Gal. 

The chin, 

Thutiili, 

The ear. 

Kan, 

The heard. 

Diidhi, 

The nmstatdie, 

Dadhi, 

The mouth, 

M.ikli, 

The li])s. 

'J'hdt, 

The teetli, 

Dant, 

'I’he jaws, 

Chonwii, 

'I'he tongue. 

.Tivha, 

The j)nlate, 

Tal.i, 

The chest, male. 

B.ikh, 

The breast, fern. 

Uiidhya, 

The uijjj)le. 

Thomona, 

The liip, 

Chorii joni, 

The buttocks. 

Tbolma, 

The anus. 

K<iti, 

The j)enis. 

Client, 

The testes. 

Bicha, 

The vulva. 

Mang, 

The womb. 

Baeha dhiikri, 

The back. 

Pitb, 

The bellj' or front 

, I’et, 

The stomach. 

Bhdti, 

The bowels. 

Lar, 

The navel. 

lAdilii, 

The liver. 

K liljii, 

Tlie lungs, 

I’hejdiera, 

'Phe heart, 

Gotnia, 

The gall-ldaddcr 

, ritt. 

The spleen. 

Tilli, 

The bladder. 

Piiui miitari, 

The kidneys. 

Gila, 

The skeleton. 

it 

The back bone'] 

[ 

or spinal co¬ 

> Lildaru, 

lumn, J 

f 

A rib, any. 

Pan jar. 

The senll. 

Klidjiri, 

The brain. 

Gidhii. 

Marrow, 

Magaz, 

1> 'J 


liodo. 

Dhirndl. 

Giinthung, 

Nhiipii. 

Bolong or Gii- j 
diing, j 

Nhapii phonga. 

Jobom, 

Kopiil. 

Khoulai, 

Galbung. 

Khukhiij), 

Kiitd. 

Khonia, 

Nahiithoiig. 

Diidhi, 

Diidhi. 

Diidhi, 

Dadhi. 

Kbougii, 

Niii. 

Kusiitln, 

Dilve. 

liathai. 

8itong. 

Ifiigma, 

.Jam bid. 

(ihiilai. 

Dctdilg. 

.lerkhdng. 

Niii-ko-kilo. 

.Inrhii, 

Turn til. 

Jiirba : Abii, 

Tiimta. 

Abii bijii; or ] 
Aharbiintlni, J 

J’ Diidii konushi. 

Phendii kani ] 
begeng, j 

^ Whalteng-jorii. 

Kitluitliili, 

lashura thiiina. 

Khibii, 

liishura. 

(ilniehi. 

Tan. 

I,adoi, 

Siishd. 

Cbiplia, 

Bishakhii, 

Li. 

(ihiinlereug. 

Bikhiing, 

(iandi. 

irddi. 

IKiiiii'ing. 

Bhiiudiir, 

Piitiiin. 

Bibii, 

Tereng. 

Wiitlni mai. 

Bofereng. 

Bikha, 

Tiinisiug. 

ISomjiliolo, 

Khiislii. 

Moikhiin, \ 

r Mdkehao* khon 

1 

!•dang. 

Biklo, 

Pita. 

Nokhabir, 

»» 

(lliithdp, 

Piini mutari. 

Gila, 

Keha 

it 

Chlnehiri, 

Lildiirii. 

Khamihiir, 

Panjiir. 

Khdrii begeng. 

I'liring ko bar. 

MiMeiii, 

Pii nliiii. 

Melein, 

Diing, 
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VOCABULARY. 


Eng hull. 

Koech. 


liodo. 

Tihimld. 

Spittle, 

ThiipA, 


Jumiidoi, 

Thopchi. 

Phlegm, 

Ghengdr, 


Iliigardoi, 

lliika. 

Snot, 

Singaui, 


Cling grai. 

Nhathi. 

Turd, human. 

Glib, 


Khi, 

Lishi. 

Ilorseduiig, 

LAdi, 


Gorainikhi, 

O'nhya-ko-lishi 
l*ia ko lishi. 

Cowdung, 

Chan, 


Miislniiiiklu, 

Wild beast’s do. 

Gull. 


Mdchaiiikln, 

Khuna ko lishi. 

Urine, human. 

Miith, 


Ilasliii doi. 

Chicho. 

Cow’s urine. 

Miith, 

{ 

Miislninihashii 
doi, / 

P!a ko chicho. 

Sweat, 

Jhdns, 

Galiim ddi. 

Bheiiit!. 

Semen, animal. 



Phdda, 

Ton ko elii. 

Alenses, 

Miiiaglidsa, 


Roti chinain. 

Li-ko-chi. 

Pus, 

Pujh, 


Giimd doi'. 

Bits. 

Bile, 



Bikldiii doi, 

Pilo-ko-chi. 

Fat, 

Charbi, 


>> 

>> 

Grease or Tallow, 

Charbi, 


>> 

)> 

Gravy, 

Masaiigcrras, 


Bidatiii ddi, 

Beliii ko clii. 

Slime, 

J> 




Spray, 

J’hen, 


f t 


Moult, of birds. 

Kiirich, 




Casting hair, 1 
of beasts, j 

>» 


>1 


Rust, 

Miircha, 


Mannirkhi, 

>> 


MiUlew or blight, Sulla, Maining 

Mouldiness, . Sawd, Soyo, 

Rot, putrescence, Piiclui, (lecliei), 

Paring, peel, Clihal, Bigiir, 

Lees and refuse "j 

of expressed > Sitti : Clhiniri, Chaba, 

seed, &c. J 

Litter, dirt, Kiita, 

('obweb, Jalshi, 

Hunger, Blink, 

Tliirstf* Pias, 

Nakedness, Leugtapan, 

Cold, pain of. Jar, 

Sexual desire, I 
simple, J ■ 

Animal heat, fepi. Rajh, 

Libidinousness, 1 
vicious, J ‘ ’ 

Gluttony, ,, 

Drunkemiess, 

Idle talk. 

Foul-mouthed 
ness or Abu 


Jiibdr, 
Bemaddng, 
U'kiddng, 
(laugddng, 

}> 

Gajang, 

Uiujouni hibi "1 
dong, / 

Guuuaug, 

( iliuchi theugai. 


Patna. 

Soulung. 

Piich. 

Dhale. 

Chdncha. 

Jabdr. 

MhiUi. ” 
(Uiiam. 

Cluing. 

Mondhapka. 


siveness. 


Kech-kech, 

1- I Gall, I 


Phetphet, 

RAi khiira, 
Riii clnia. 


Naikii. 
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E/iffUsh. Kocvh. 

S1.ui.Ut, buclc \ 

Uitiiig, J 

(k'lisure, blame Nimbi, 

I’rnise, n])j)r()val, IVasaii, 

Coiitineiice,bodily Jitiudralii, 

Contincuce, 1 i 

.1 > fc'ila, 

nioiit.al, J 

Iiicoiitiiicnee, T 

bodily or son- > liidribas, 

suulity, J 

liio.ontiuenco, 1 

. , > INIattala, 

luontal, J 

\’irtiio, I’.iii, 


D/iitmil. 


Mattalii, 


Cbokbu pdra 
kodiusomlong f 
Sluibiidoilir, 


\'ice. 

Paj), 

if 

y> 

llrror or fault. 

(ihdti. 

Boiiii, 

yy 

Love, cliaritas, 1 
boiiovolonoe, J 

Moll, nuiya, 
Cheina, j 

» » 

yy 

Hate, inalovo- ] 

y Gliin, 

Ninohiiya, 

Chika. 

leiiee, J 

JIojio, 

llhiirs'.'i. 



Fear, 

llat-.is, D.ir, 

Ciyir, 

Laehi. 

.1 iisticc. 

Dliaram, 

>» 

yy 

Injustice, 

Adbarain, 

>y 

yy 

Right, juf^ 

,, 

9* 

yy 

Duty, obligatioi 
Ciuuiing,deceit ] 
liy])ocrisy, J 

< laudour, ojien-1 
ness, J 

1, 

if 

yy 

^ Chhal, 

-■ 

>♦ 

1 .. 

> 1 

yy 

Modesty, shame, laij, sliaram. 

I.ajyo, 

Leiler. 

liupudeiice. 

Nilajta, 

Luji riinga. 

l,edcr inanlho. 

Joy, 

U'lash, 

»♦ 

yy 

Sorrow, 

Khed, 

•Tinga si.i. 

yy 

.Vvarice, covet-1 
ousiiess, J 

(ieiicrosity, li-' 
berality, j 

|. Lobh, 

J. Diinsilta, 

ft 

yy 

yy 

Pride, vanity, 

yt 

it 

y y 

Humility, 

yy 

»» 

yy 

Industry, 

Maskat, kismat. 

II abba moucho. 

Kampaka. 

Idleness, 

Alas, 

Riidong, Bayii, 

yy 

Truth, 

Sacchouti, 

(lhaleya. 

Saeeha dojika. 

Falsehood, 

Jhiitapan, 

Tap, 

(Jialeyo, 

-Micha dopka. 

Patience, 

t y 


lin[)atience. 

Asantiip, 

yy 

yy 

Rage, anger. 

Pniptoug, 

yy 

yy 

Mercy, gentle-' 
ness. 

[ Ih.ya, 

Wauno, 

yy 
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VOCABULARY. 


vuruicu, 

)d manners,"] 
liteiu'ss, > 

ace, J 


EnffHsh. 

Cruelty, sav¬ 
ageness. 
Bravery, 
Cowardice, 
Cood manners, 
politeiu* 
grace, 

Bad manners, 
vulgarity. 
Curiosity, 
Indifference, 
Revenge, 
Forgiveness, 
Berfidy, 
Fidelity, 
Jealousy, 




Koceh. 

Kdtlni, 

II lip, 

Nihiip, 

Sishtachur, 

Diishtiiehar, 


ISodo. 

Wanna, 

(Juluidoug, 

Oiklio, 


Bodol, 

Klieina, 

Kapat, 


Cldniak, 


Boiled flesh. 

Beef, 

Mutton, 

Goat flesh. 

Pork, 

V'enison, 


Jhdl, 

Gaiko masang, 
Bheri ko musaiig, 
Bakri ko masang, 
Siiwar ko masang, 
Mriga ko masang, 


Bidai, 

Miislio hidot, 
Mcnda bidot, 
Burma hidot, 
Ydma hidot, 
Moiiii hidot. 


Dhimdl. 


Jived hiiinka. 
Jive inhoika. 


Madness, 

Pagla pan. 

>> 

99 

Idiotcy, creta-1 




nism, J 

>> 


99 

Food, victuals. 

Khdrik, 

Jiinai jinis. 

Chuka jinis. 

Eatables, 

Khabar khorak. 

Jaii.ai jinis. 

('baka jinis. 

Drinkables, 

Pivar khorak. 

Longnai jinis. 

Abnka jinis. 

Animal food. 

Mashong, 

Bidot, 

Bcha/ 

Vegetable food. 

Phalhur, 

Maigong, 

Sar. 

Fish meat. 

Macch mashong. 

Gnaliidot, 

irai 3 ni Beha. 

Fowl meat. 

Miirgh mdshong, 

Doubidot, 

Kiya kobeha. 

Flesh meat. 

Mashong, 

Bidot, 

Bella. 

Grain diet. 

I’halhar, 

»> 

99 

Fruit diet. 

Phalhar, 

99 

99 

Hot condiments. 

Garam masala. 

99 

9 9 

Cold condiments. 

Thanda masala, 


99 

Water, 

Jal, 

Ddi, 

Chi. 

Fermentedlijjuor, 

>> 

Jon, 

Yii. 

Distilled liquor. 

Madh, 

Pitika, 

Phatika. 

Milk, 

Diidh, 

Di'uhi, 

Dudhe. 

Buttermilk, 


99 

99 

Whey, 

Madia, 

>9 

99 

Ghee, 

Ghiii, 

Ohiii, 

Chili. 

Curds, 

Dahi, 

Diidii, 

Dahi. 

Roast or gril- T 
led flesh, I 

Bhdja, 

Manbai, 

Khinka heha. 


Jh.Sl. 

l*ia ko helia. 
Mcnda ko heha 
liecha ko heh&. 
Pfi.ya ko heha. 
Yenga ko bdha. 



VOCABULARY. 


English. ' Kocch. 
Breakfast, „ 

Dinner, „ 

Supper, „ 

(.'lothes: dress, Kaj)ra, 

Man’s dress, „ 

Woman’s dress, „ 

Man’shead-dress, Pagri, 
Woman’s ditto, (Jluingar, 
Man’s upper vest, Pacliura, 
Woman’s ditto, Khari, 


Man’s lower vest. 
Woman’s ditto, 
Alan’s foot cover. 
Woman’s ditto. 
Cotton clothes, 
sjiinen clothes. 
Woollen clothes. 
Silk or Satin T 
clothes, J 

A s])ort, game, 1 
pass time, / 

Chest, 

J) rafts. 

Dicing, 

A dice. 

Card playing, 

A card. 

Kite flying, 

A kite (paper). 
Putting the stone. 
Hockey, 
Wrestling, 
Pencing or sin-1 
gle stick, / 

Ram fights. 

Cock fights. 
Hunting or the 
chase. 

Visiting, so- I 
ciety, J 

An asscmhly, ' 
soiree, 

A feast. 


Dhoti, 

Plnita, Patani, 
.lota, 

.Iota, 

Siikula kapra, 

tf 

l.ui ko kaj»ra, 
Pat ko kapra, 

Khclii, 


1 

} 

I.} 


Shikar, 

Sakiijat, 

» 

Bln'ij, 


Itodo. 

Phiinjani java, 
Sanji|)hn moi- f 
kham, \ 

Bilcyo moikham. 
Hi, 

Iliwiini Hi, 
Ilinjouni Hi, j- 
Phiili, 

Khaklukdong, ^ 

Bhchula, 

D(')kna matta, "I 
Dokna-glou, / 
Camclia, 

Dokna matta, 
.)<'>ta, 

Jdta, 

II igiijihut. 


Injiui hi. 


(Iclcnai, 

» 

»> 

*> 

>» 






>> 

iy 


Lago manno, 

Colha jadong, 

/ Madaihiidiing, | 
X (sacred,) / 


DhimdI. 

Rhema chaka. 
Miinjl*; bcM- 
chaka. 

Ditim.a-chSka. 

Dhaha. 

Wawal ko Dhaha. 
Bcwal ko Bona 
or holha. 
Patuka, 

Bcwal ko pucha- 
ra. 

Dhuhii. 

Bdlha. 

Dhari. 

Bdlha. 

.Iota. 

.Iota. 

Kajiaiko Dhaha. 

>> 


Ghullc. 


Ddlnkii. 

Dviingjdmhi. 

Ncvachapi. 
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VOCABULARY. 


English. 

Kocc.h, 


llodo. 

DhimdI. 

An ornament, "1 





personal, or 
jewel, J 

Galuma, 


ff 

yy 

A mirror. 

Aina, 


if 

i» 

A hracclet. 

Matha, sakho. 


Neichang, 

Bahoti. 

An armlet. 

Bahiing, 


if 


An anklet. 

Khsini, 


yy 


A ring. 

Angiithi, 


Nashithiim, 

y> 

An car-ring. 

Phulkorikadama, Onti, karan-phiil. 

Onti. 

A nose ring. 

Phul, 


Nciklia phiil. 

Chatia. 

A necklace. 

Iliisiili, 


>y 

ft 

A chain of gold. 

Sikal, jhinjiri. 


»» 

if 

A chain of silver, Sikal, jhinjiri. 


it 

,, 

A precious stone 

» >> 


if 

ft 

Diamond, 

Ilirii, 


jr 

i* 

Pearl, 

Moti, 


ft 


Coral, 

Miinga, 


fi 


Firoza, 

Animak 

> t 

Pasii, 


ft 

ft 


Mankind, 

Maimshi, 


Maniishi, 

Dyiing. 

Quadrup^-, 

(’harfiiiya, 

\ 

Gmithcng 1 

thiinghre, / 

Dialong-khokoi. 

Bat, common, 
PteTopiuc or' 

Chamehila, 

Badii mall. 

Chamchil. 

Bogdor. 


friigivorous 

Bats, 

> Eogdor, 


Bilin, 


Monkery, Ma- 

■ Bilndor, 


Mokhora, 

Nlidvii. 

cacus. 



Monkey, Sem- 
nopithecus, 

■ Iliilman, 


Thiii mokhora. 

11 lihnan. 

(’at, domestic. 

Bilai, 


Monji, 

Menkou. 

Male Cat, 

Bilai, 


Mouji jdla. 

Diin khamcnlvoii 


Female Cat, 
Kitten, 

WUd Cat, Vi-1 
verriceps, j 

Chaus Lynx, 
Tiger, 

Leopard, 

domestic, 
Male Dog. 

Bitch, 

Young or whelji, 
"Wild Dog or I 
Ciidn, / 

llymiia, 

Jackal, 

AVolf, 


Billi, 

Bilaicr choa, 
llappa. 


Bag. 

'I'uka bag, 

Kiikiir, 
Kiikiir, 
Kiikiirni, 
(;lnia khkiir, 

Kiihiik, 

Lekra, 

Sival, 


Mouji jo, 
Moiiji galai, 

llappa, 

>> 

Alocha, 

Chitia nidelia, 
Choi'ina, 

(II)oiina jolii, 
(’hoi'inii jo, 
t 'hoisya galai, 

t'hikn, 

J,okra, 

Siyiil, 


Mahaiii mciikoii 
Menkou ko chan 

IIaj>pa. 


Khiina. 

Niikshi khiiiia. 
Khiii. 

Daukhei khia. 
Mahani khia. 
Khiii ko chan. 

Dincha ko khia. 

Lekra. 

Sival. 




VOCABULARY. 


Englifth. 

Kocch. 

Undo. 

D/iimrif. 

Fox, 

Kheki, 

Khak sivil, 

Kheki. 

Mungoose, \ 

Ilerpestes, / 

Xyiilai, 

Nytil. 

Civet, large,Vi- i 
verra, / 

Mviteh g.ai. 

-M tini. 

>♦ 

(■ivet, small, \ 

Katvis, 

Gandoiiri, 

Katas. 

Vivenieul.a, / 
Paradoxurus, \ 




or Screw-tail, / 

»» 


» 

YVeasel, mustela. 



>> 

-Marten, martes. 

»> 


)) 

Otter, Lutra, 

C'd, 

Mathvim, 

C'd. 

Bear, Ilelarctos, 

Bhotil, Blnimlvi, 

Miiphiir, 

Xaibliri. 

Bear, Prochilus, 

Bhiiudi, 

Khak lihvihi. 


Ratel,-\Iesoheina, 

>s 

,, 

it 

11 edge-hog. 



ii 

•Miisk shrew or 1 

Ghlkvi, 

('htkvi. 

Chikvi. 

sorex, / 




-Mole, 

Pari iiiiidn. 



FlephanI, 

llvithi. 

Moidet, 

Nviria. 

-Male elephant, 

IlvUhi, 

-Moidet jola, % 

Dvinkha nviria. 


Foniale ck'|)liiuil, ll.'illini, 
1'ili‘pliaiit’s trunk, Suiir, 
Kl('))liaiit’s tusk, lliitlii tliiiit. 
Rhinoceros, (leiula, 


lli.s horn, Rkag, 

Hog, tame, Siivar, 

Male hog, Uanga 

Female or sow, I’alhi, 

Wild hog, Banwii 

•Manis, Kiwat 

Ox, tame. Bos, Odni, 

Bull, Andhi 

('ow, Gvii, 

Calf, Biicliri 

Bihos or Gaur, Gotiri 

Buffalo, lame, Bhaim 

Male buffalo, Ranga 

1-^cniale ljuffalo, Saral, 

liison or Yak, Khojic 

Wild liuffalo, 1 . 
male, / 

Ditto female, Arni, 

.Antelope, hlaek, Latti, 

Ditto d hornp<l, 

Ditto Goral, 


Geiula, 

Khag, 

Siivar, 

Baugar, 

I’alhi, 

Banwa siiiir, 
Kewat, 

Gdrii, 

A'ndhia, 

Gvii, 

Biichni, 

Gouri giid, 

Bhaiusa, 

Ranga, 

Siiral, Dhenii, 
Khojioli, 

.4rna, 

Arni, 


Moidet jo, 

Siindi, 

Moidet iiipathai, 
Genda, 

Geuda ni gdng, 
.\ong yonia, 
Yiiina join, 

Ydma jo, 
llvigrani yoma, 
Khefitai, 

Miislui, 

Mii-slio diiinra, 
Miisho jo, 

Miisho galvii. 
Biins hoiod, 
Moi'sho, 
iioisho jola, 
Moisho jo, 

Birna, Rliiikn- i 
li giio, nv J 
Dvigrani jVf()i-/ 
sho jola, ^ I 
llvigrani .Mbi- / 
sho jo, \ 


Siindving. 

Nviria ko shitong. 
Lviyii. 

Liiyvi ko sing. 
PayA. 

Dvinkha pay^ 
Mahani laiyA. 
Dincha ko pviyii. 
Kewatu llavft. 
Pivi. 

Dvinkha pia. 
Mahani pivi. 

Pivi ko chan. 
Dincha ko prA, 
Dili. 

Dvinkha divi. 
-Mahani dia. 

Chonri pivi. 

Dvinkha dia ilin- 
cha ko. 

-Mahani dia din- 
eha ko. 
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English. 

Kocch. 

Bodo. 

Dhimdl. 

Ditto Thdr, 

fi 

>i 

it 

Goat, domestic, 1 
male, / 

Chagol, 

Burma, 

Eechii. 

Ditto female, 

Bakri, 

Burma jo. 

Mahani Eecha. 

Kid, 

Pdtha, pathi. 

Burma galai. 

Eecha ko chan. 

Wild goat or 1 
llemitragus, j 

» 

Mdish tlieuga. 

it 

Domestic sheep, 

Bhera, 

]\Ienda, 

Mcmda. 

The ram, 

Rhera, 

Mtbida phantd. 

Daiikha mciida. 

The ewe. 

Bheri, 

Menda jo. 

Mahaiii menda. 

The lamb. 

Bachti, 

Menda galai. 

Meuda ko chan. 

Wild sheep. 

it 

»> 

it 

Stag, Elaplius, 

Gdnr, 

it 

Gena. 

Stag, flfusa. 

Gawaj, 

a 

» 

Cervus, all, -[ 

Harin, 1 

Mirga, J 

^ Mocho, 

Y"englia. 

Axis, fldttal. 

Phutka kluitia. 

Khiitia phagla. 

Phiitki. 

Stylocerus or I 
Stilt, j 

Sokra, 

Mdchdi’, 

Sokra. 

Musk Deer, 

Kastiiri, 

Kastiiri, 

Kostiiri. 

Horse, male, 

Hkora, 

Gorai thangan. 

O'nyha. 

Sfare, 

Ghori, 

Gorai thangani. 

Thangani onyha. 

Foal, 

Bacha, 

Gorai galai. 

Onyha ko chan. 

Ass, 

Gadha, 

Gadha, 

Gadha. 

Mule, 

Khachar, 

Khachar, 

Khachar. 

Rat, 

Iiidiir, 

Nakanai, 

Iiijiid, 

Jiiliii. 

Alouse, 

Iiijiid iugiui. 

Mhoika jiiha. 

Ma)|(iot, 

>♦ 

a 

if 

Rhizomys, 

it 

Injiir biinga. 

Bdha. 

Lagomys, 

,, 

»* 

it 

Hare, 

Sasai, 

Shesa, 

Sosai. 

Porciipiue, 

Cheda, 

Miiildi, 

Clieda. 

Squirrel, 

Dal gthiora. 

Maiitap, 

Dal gonnra. 

Flying Squirrel, 

it 

ti 

it 

A herd. 

Iliinja, jhank. 

Phalwa, 

Jhakwa. 

A flock. 

Hiinja, 

Phalwa, 

Jhakwa. 

Tusk, 

Kiikiir dant. 

ti 


Talon, 

Angsa, 

Asigiir, 

Khursing. 

Muzzle, 

Thatama, 

G uthiitri. 

ft 

Horn, 

Singh, 

Gong, 

Dang. 

Hoof, entire. 

Tap, 

Yakhung, 

Tiip, 

Hoof, cloven. 

Khdrd, 

Yak hung. 

Khiir, 

Tail, 

Neugdr, 

Liiujai, 

Metdng. 

Mane, 

Jluil, 

BaboV, 

Jluil. ' 

Fur, 

Rim, Poshom, 

Khaniau, 

Moishii. 

Hair, animal. 

Rom, 

Khaman, 

Moishii. 

Hide, raw. 

Khal, 

Bigiir, 

Chain. 

Hide, tanned. 

Sabar, 

a 

Khal. 
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English. 

Peltry, prepar-1 
ed furs, J 

A bird. 

Vultures, Vul- "1 
tur, Liu. j 
Eagles, Aqui-1 
Ifi, liiii. J 

I’eines or fish- 1 
ing eagles, J 
Falcons, Falco, 
Hawks, ac(:ii>itcr, 
Kites, Milvus, 
lluzzards, lliiteo, 
Owls, all, Strix, L. 
(loat suckers, 
Swallows aud 1 
swifts, J 

Blue throats or 1 
Eurystoiniis, j 
Kingfishers, I 
Alcedo, Lin. J 
Hee-eatcrs, Me-1 
rops, Lin. J 
llooj)oes, Upu- 1 
pa, Lin. J 
Smi birds or 1 
Nectarines, j 
Trogons, Trogon, 
Horn hills, liu-1 
ceros, J 

Barbels, Bucco, 
Thrushes, Tur- 1 
dus, Lin, J 
('battering i 
thrushes or > 
Garrulax, J 
Orioles orman-1 
go Birds, J 
Bulbuls, 

Harewas or 
Ohloropsis, J 
Fly catchers, i 
Mnscicapa,L. > 
Macharias, J 
^hanhvidi, 

or 

TinySylvians, 
Sylvia antiq. 


Koceh, 

>> 

Pdkhi, 

Singni, 

Baj, 

Hokds, ktirwa, 

Bilj, 

Baj, 

Clnl. 

Alieliapra, 

Peclia, 

Bhirki, 

NiVk-kata, 

Si'ai kowa, 
Matchrenga, 
Patrenga, 
Bania bdlni, 
Madh chusi, 

J* 

Hiiki'd kulli, 

Beswari, 

Sath Bhai, 

Ilaldiarum, 

Domna, 

Thepi, 

Choti pokhi, 


liodo. 


Dhimdl. 


>> » 


Douchen, 

Sigiin, 

,Iiha. 

Sigiin. 

Doulenga, 

U'wa. ' 

Doujdni, 

Kiirwfi. 

« » 

Sila, 

* » 

> t 

Doidihii, 

Dou thumphoi, 

Dou blakhur. 

Peehii.* 

Thiidar. 

Nak-kata. 

Dou khatiing. 

>» 

Dounathut, 

»* 

Mathlauka, 

ft 

Dou khanjong. 

ft 


f Don ching, j 

\ Don Wang, j •’ 

Dou khtin thulo, Iliituk tak&. 

Akaisikai, „ 


Oolia sin khoudi, Guidid4i. 

» 

» 9$ 

Bfdiit, „ 


Thcphleng, Lati tipa_. 
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VOCABULARY. 


English. 

Dahils or Cop-"I 
sychus, J 

Syamas or Gril-1 
livora, j 

Stone Cliats or' 
Saxicola^Pid- 
das, or Si- 
koulas. 

Wag tails. Mo-' 


Koceh, 

Duval, 


Bodo. 

Khiirjeug, 


DhiuniL 


tacilla, 

Khanjans or 
DlioHbinis, 

Tit Larks or "j 
Antlius ^Ma- > 
sarcchi, J 
Butcher Birds 1 
or Lanius, L. j 


Chitkdii, 

Bharia, 

Cliutdk, 


Phiirsi, 


Don Shihiiifi:, 


» J 


Starlings, Stur- 1 
nus, Lin. / 

Weavers, Ba.-1 
yds, Ploceus, J 
Ainadincs, 

Arnadina, Sw 
Thick billed 
finches ^I’yr- 
rhulines. 

Common finches, Goura, Chonch, 
Sparrows, Passer, Geoiirii, 

Finch Larks orl 

J 


Khoksdro, 
Chonch, 
Chiid pdni, 

Ham goura. 


(Jhitkon. 


Black ditto or \ 
Edolians, Cuv. J 
Cotton Birds 

1 

|- Jhdnchii, 

\ Kapaswa, 

Phiringa, 

(dioiitia. 

or Graucuhis, J 



Magpies,'kitta, 

*» 

Giigligdiig, 

Thergogo. 

Jays, Garrulus, 


>* 

Crows, Corvus, 

Kdg, Kowd, 

Don khd. 

Kowa. 

Crackles or "I 

1 



MainasaGra- 

T 1 

? Sard, 

Don sari. 

Sdrd. 


Thi'mi, and 1 n/ - 
DouJit, I 


Ghor Chokha, 


l^^^yrrhulaJida, 
Larks, Alauda, ^ 

Parrots, Tdta, 
Parrakeets, Sii-l 
gd, Palceoruis, J 
Swinging Par-"] 
rakeeti^atkai^V 
Psittacula, J 


" c 

Khiipurityithil-1 
chilia, '' j 
Tota, 

Patani, 

Latan Slid, 


Bdtho, 

Piitani, 


Tota. 

Nokia. 
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English. 

W(»od-pepkerS, 1 
Pious, Lin. J 
AValkiii}!: (Uio- 
koos or Ma- 
liuk as, Plia'iii 
copliaus onni , 
^iitro]>us &C.J 
Black Cuckoos 1 
or yl^dils ^Eu- > 
(lyuarays, J 

Common Cue-1 

koOS,ci<-Cti^iWj 

Pigeons, com- "1 

Pigeons, greeiUI 
\’inago, Cuv. J 
Turtle doves, 
Peacoeks, Pavo, 
I’heasaiits, 1 

Pliasiamis, j 
P'ow L^'j^hea- 
sants or Kaii- 
ches, Euplo- 
comus. 

Fowls, ^allns. 
Wild fowl. 
Domestic fowl. 
Cock, 
lieu, 

('diieken, 
Partridgcs,^cr-1 
. dix, Liu. j 
Quails, Coluruix, 
.'l-toed ([uails or 
Liiwiis 

Bustards, Otis, 
Imliau Bus-1 
tards orFliaraj, J 
(Edicneniusa^ I 
or Carvana^s, / 
l^overs, fliara- 1 
drills, Lin. J 
Lapwings, Va-1 
iiellus, Lin. J 
Curlews, N u-1 
menius, / 

Ibises, Ibisaiji^, 


Kocch. 
Kluita kati, 

Cliokiil ding, 
Ivtadi ke cilia, 
Deina ehor. 


Kdil, 

Cueiiii, 

Pard, 

llariwal, 

Glnigii, 

Miiir, 


Chdrha, 

Ban chorha, 

Chorha, 

Miirglia, 

Miirghi, 

Cliengna, 

Titliar, 

Batoi, Bliati, 


Dalicr, 

*> 

Nitiili, 

Oiingtitti, 

Kakrdl, kado- 


^hoka, 


Both. 
Don tlifma, 


Pario, 

B^d, 

Doutlid, 
Don fai. 


Don giiriit. 


Don mashar, 
Don mashar. 
Dim or Tan, 
Don jola, 
Don jo, 

Don sya, 

Don tliitiri, 

Don batliar, 


Don diiber. 


fsdtmiir. 


Kudo ghdka, 


Dhimnl. 

i* 


Biidlieng. 

Parlio. 

llaritdl. 

Glnigii. 

Klionja. 


Kia. 

Cl III kia. 

Kia. 

Dlicingiii kia. 
Bliiindi kia. 
Kec chan. 

Titliiri. 

Miigiim. 


Diiher. 


Gang titi. 

)* 

Kado ghdka. 
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VOCABULARY. 


English. 

Korch. 

BoUo. 

Dhimdl. 

Tantali, 

Demoiselles, 1 

Siiras, 

ft 

tt 

Anthopoides, j 

ft 

tt 

Cranes, fems. 
Storks, (’iconia. 

Saras, 

tt 

tt 

Laglag, 

ty 

tt 

Adjutants or 1 




I..cptoptilos, J 


f t 

11 

Jabims or\ 

Myctcria, j 

■ Jliiingil, 

> > 

• ” 

Gaping Jtorks, ’j 
Anastomus, J 

■ Ldhdjaug, 

yy 

tt 

Herons, Ardea, 
Little white d 


” 

tt 

herons or E- 
grets, J 

Bagla, 

1 

Doiibo, 

tt 

Sand-pij)ers, 1 

1 



Tringa, Lin. J 
Stilts or Hi- | 

r 

i 

yy 

tt 

mantopus, J 

r 

»j 

tt 

Snij)es or Sco-1 

i 



lopax J 

Gallinules or 1 

f 

i 

ft 

* ft 

Water Ileus, j 

r 

ft 

tt 

Jacanas or I’arra, Ilodni, 

ft 

tt 

Spoonbills or' 
Dabil, j 

Flamingoes, 

1 

tt 

tt 

Plicenicopte- 

1 

ft 

tt 

rus. 

Gulls, liarns, L 

1 

• >> 

ft 

tt 

Terns, Sterna, I 

J. Gaiigehila, 

yy 

tt 

Grebes, Fulica, 

»9 

tt 

tt 

Divers, Plotus, 

yi 

»t 

tt 

Pelicans, 

Bh^ni, 

Naishaka, 

ft 

Cor\'orants, 

Cowar, 

tt 

tt 

Geese, Anser, 

Hangs, 

Hangs, 

Hangs. 

Ducks, Anas, 

Hangs, 

Hangs, 

Hangs. 

Teal, Querque- 
dula. 

Gairi, 

tt 

tf 


Dima, 

Dou (loi. 

Till. % 

Yolk, 

Kiisma, 

Giimd, 

Kekalai. 

Shell, 

Kholta, 

Dou doikhon. 

Kholta. 

Feather, 

Pakhana, 

Gting, 

Pakhana. 

Down, 

) » 

Thula, 

Muishii. 

Plume or qiiill. 

Khol, 

Dou gang. 


Beak, bill, 

Thdt, 

Khougii, 

Thdtwa. 

Wing, 

Demi, 

Kang khong. 

Dam. 

Tail, 

Ph^chS, 

Lunjai, 

M^tdng. 
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English. 

Kocch. 

Bodo. 

Dhimdl. 

Nest, bird’s. 

Bb4sa, 

Bithoji, 

tt 

Uen, wild beast’s, 
Aniidiibia or 1 

Kbor, 

Mudiia, 

ft 

Reiitiles, / 

>> 


tt 

Alligator, 

Kuinniir, 

ft 

ft 

Crocodile, 

Thoiia gi'ii. 

tf 

tf 

Tortoise, laud. 

Diira, 

Khuhehung, 

Huha. 

Ditto, water. 

Pi'ini inlitcli. 

Geltap, 

Glnikut. 

Lizards, generic. 

Kliaklas, 

Lliina khandai. 

Chended. 

Monitor or Gdh, 

Giilii, 

Miiphd, 

Koi'va. 

Snakes, 

Siimp, 

Jibo, 

Piinhia. 

Python, 

Ajangor, 

Jiho yiit. 

ft 

Coluber, 

Dlianuia, Bora, 

Jibo danda. 

Boro. 

Cobra, 

Gohonia, 

li4al. 


Toad, 

Kotarai, 

Infibii chitro. 

Kdtrd. 

Frog, 

H61a, 

Irnbu bdngla. 

lldla. 

Fish, all. 

Match, 

Gna, 

Iliyi'i. 

Carp, 

Rdhi, 

Ruhi, 

lli'dii. 

Mullet, 



tf 

Eel, 

Bamiij, 

Langdur, 

Bami. 

Seran, 

ff 

tf 


Souli, 

Soul, 

tt 


Bouli, 


ft 

»♦ 

Ekdlidiiga, 

Tbdna, 

Khang killi. 

Thona. 

Pl.alli, 

Phalli, 

Gnii laibii. 

Giiclii. 

Kiirsii, 

Kilrsa, 

Karsa, 

Kiirsa. 

Cliittal, 

Chittal, 

tf 

ft 

Crustaceans, 

>) 

tf 

tt 

Crab, 

Kakdr, 

Kan kharai. 

Kiha. 


N icha. 

Gna thiit, 

»> 

Tanhia. 

Cockle, 

Giiziiri, 

Syamak, 

Chudar. 

Muscle, 

Sand)nk, 

Land, 

Diidukri. 

Snail, any. 

Syaltina, 

ft 

Khdrikata, 

Ldtet. 

Shelled snail. 

Jiiiai khong. 

Jhdl teng. 

Nude snail. 

tf 

tt 

Ldtet. 

Shell, any. 

}} 

ft 

K hdlta. 

Insects, 

Pdka, 

Iin])ho, 

P.'.ka. 

Beetle, 

Dhaudhania, j 

f Kin bniina, J 
[ Kibrutnia, 1 

r Blninduri, 

L Dhikuri. 

Fly, 

Miichi, 

Thainpoi, 

Tuidia. 

Gad fly. 

Dans, 

Ddigso, 

Doha. 

Spider, 

Makpr, 

Berfla, 

Makra. 

Butterfly, 

Chitti, 

Kanteola, 

Chitti. 

Moth, 

Kiikti, 

Kantfiila, 

Chitti. 

Bee, 

Mohiirnachi, 

Bere, 


Wasp, 

BhemerdI, < 

f Tdnri mara, 

1 C'U _ ; _ 

^ Baghi. 
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VOCABULARY. 


JEnglish. 

Kocc.h. 

Bodo. 

BhinittJ 

Hornet, 

Baghi, 

Bere khangrai. 

Tokra. 

Moscliito, 

Mosho, 

f Thiimphoi 1 

h Jahan. 

1 gangjang, j 

1 

Bug, 

ll'ras. 

Urow, 

U'nis. 

Louse, 

Nakuni kliia. 

/ Tbema, 

\ Tiidnia, 

Cbiitki, 

J- Kbit. 

Flea, 

Chotka, 

(^hntki. 

Grasshopj)er, 

I’haring ktikti. 

(5 limagrau. 

Jhariak. 

Locust, 

Thcri knkti. 

Giiyong, • 

Jhariap. 

Ant, 

Niiti pipara. 

/ Mocha ram, 

1 IJasha brai, j 

[■ Nha mni. 

Termite, 

U'ri, 

Rai khiin. 

U'ri. 

Centipede, 

Chiiiri, 

Chelemla, 

Tamia. 

Scorpion, 


,, 

T)dria. 

Earth worm. 

Chora, 

Khanchiri, 

Intestinal worm. 

Pet chera, 

Phila, 

('luira. 

I,cech, 

Juliik, 

Bedlou, 

(.Uianidba. 

Fish scale. 

Aisha, 

Gnii bignr, 

Aislia. 

Fish fin. 

D6ndi, 

Gna gang. 

Bliir. 

Fish gill. 

Kankashi, 

Galphii, 

Kun kashi. 

Spider’s web. 

.Talshi, 

Bcma dong, 

99 

Cacoon, 

Thu sin. 

Bithdp, 

Thiishi. 

Caterpillar, 

Pokii, 

Cliikri, 

Poka. 

Chrysalis, 

Lata, 

Bilhoj), 

„ 

Imago, insect, 

Cbitti, 

(Uiikri, 

99 

Ilonej', 

Madhri, 

(jiiddi'. 

Sliarti. 

Wax, 

Mom, 

Miishiitha, 

Poring. 

Beehive, 

(hihat. 

Bejelep, 

(’hatta. 

Fur, 

Pasham, 

Kbomon, 

Mojshii. 

Silk, 

Reshain, 

Pliat, Indi, 

Beshani. 

Wool, 

Rom, 

Kbomon, 

Aloislni. 

Vegetalia, 

„ 

99 

99 

Grains "Or Ce- \ 
realia, J 

L<)khi, 

L<')khi, 

Ldkhi. 

Rice, dhan. 

Dhiin, 

Mai, 

Bhako dm. 

Rice, chonl. 

(’houl. 

Alairong, 

irnkhii. 

Rice, bhat. 

Bliat, 

Maiklioin, 

Om. 

Wheat, 

(iohom. 

Gohom, 

(Johoni. 

Barley, 

Paira, 

Phoira, 

Poira. 

Rye, 

Buckwheat, \ 

>» 

9 9 

99 

Fagopyrus, / 

99 

99 

99 

Millets, 

Kddrum or 1 

99 

99 

99 

Ktidn'iva, / 

99 

99 

99 

Jow&r or 

99 

99 

99 

Janera, 

9 * 

99 

99 

Bajara or Bajra, 

99 

99 

99 



VOCABULARY. 


English. 

Kocch. 

Both, 

Bhimdl. 

Kodo. 

ft 

tt 

ff 

Marda or Marwa, Marwa, 

Tlifikoro, 

Mdndij. 

Tdngan or 1 




Tangni, ( 

if 

it 


Kangaiii, 

it 

tt 

«» 

8am&, 

a 

ft 

tt 

Chilli, 

♦ » 

ft 

tt 

Koclai, 

ff 

tt 

ft 

Makara or Ma- 1 




kara-jal, / 

ft 

» 

ff 

Bhatwas, 

tt 

it 

ff 

Pulse, Uals, 

Dal, 

Kalai, 

Kalai. 

M attar or Peas, 

Motor, 

Shobaima, 

Ghont&l. 

Karan, ditto. 

»♦ 

>» 

>1 

Chauiia, 

Blit kalai, 

Blit, 

But. 

Blit, 

ff 

ft 

ft 

Rchla or Rawla, 

tt 

ft 

ff 

Arhar or llahar. 

Arhal, 

Khokleiig, 

Lahir. 

Khesari, 

Khisiri, 

Khisiri, 

Khisiri. 

Urid, 

Thakori, 

Thakori, 

Thakori, 

Kalai, 

Mdsb, 

Wasdng, 

tt 

Mash, 

ft 


tt 

Mung, 

Miing, 

Miikh kalai. 

ff 

Kdrtlii or Kultbi, 

Kdlthi, 

Kiilthi, 

Kiilthi. 

Masiir, 

Masuri, 

Mdsuri, 

Miisuri. 

Mdt or Mdthi, 

ff 

ff 

tt 

Bhiringa or 1 




•Bhring-rtij, , J 

ft 

ff 

tt 

San, 

Son, 

Son, 

Son. 

Pit, 

Piita, 

Nirjai, 

Pdtd. 

Bhang, 

Bhdng, 

Bh&ng, 

Bhdng. 

Miinj, 

Miiji, 

ff 

tt 

risi or Alsi, 

Tisi, 

if 

it • 

Semal, 

Simla, 

Syiimli, 

Lashing. 

Kapds, the plant, Kapds, 

Khiin phang. 

Kapai sing. 

Bardach, 

ft 

ff 

ff 

Manwa or Malwa, 

Mirwi pat, 

it 

tt 

Resham, 

Resliam, 

tt 

tf 

Fasar, 

ft 

Indi,* 

Indi. 

Wool, 

Poshom, 

Khomoii, 

Muishii. 

Oil plants, 

tt 

>) 

tt 

rAi, 

Tiiri, . 

Bishwdr, 

tt 

Rai, 

Rai, 

tt 

tt 

Sarsiin, 

Sdrsyd, 

Bishwar, 

Jingshd. 

Fisi, 

Tisi, 

ff 

ft 

n. 

Til. 

Sibing, 

Mdeshe. 
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Enylish. 

Kocch. 

Bodo. 

Dhimdl 

Ddna or Piist, 

Posot, 

Phosto, 

Ptis. 

B£'ndi, 

E'nda, 

E'nda, 

E'ndi. 

Ki'isuin, 

Kiisiim, 

Khiisiim, 

99 

Nimb, 

>> 

99 

99 

Moliwa, 

i9 

99 

99 

Nari], 

N&riyiil, 

Nalikhor, 

99 

Greens, 

Torkari, 

Moikri, 

Sdr. 

Karbuza, 

Kliorniunj, 

9» 

>> 

Tarbi'iza, 

*» 

99 

99 

Kohara, 

Kiitnla, 

Khakhi, 

99 

Lowka, 

Liilni, 

Lou, 

Lahd. 

Kaddd, 

Ivaddu, 

♦ > 

99 

Khirn, 

Swas, 

Thai syiinni. 

Thaishi. 

Kankara, 

Biingi, 

'J'bai bong. 

99 

Karela, 

Kdilla, 

U'dashi, 

Kdrla. 

Sem or Shim, 

Chiuia, 

Gurshi, 

Cheiise. 

Bokla, 

>» 

99 

99 

L6ba or Ldbia, 


99 

99 

I56ra, 

Bcira, 

Shobainia, 

Ghonta. 

Chiehinda, 

Uiidhcosi, 

Ilangi, 

Diidh cdsi. 

TardV, 

Tor 01 , 

Jiuklia, 

Tordi. 

Palwal, 

Paral, 

99 

>> 

Bengali, 

Bengali, 

Phtothou, 

Bciigan. 

Ninua or Ge- ] 

1 Gherd, 

Phalla, 

GherS,. 

nora, J 

1 



railing. 

Pdldng, 

99 

99 

I’alag, 

» 

99 

99 

rdi. 

Pdi, 

Mdi pharai. 

Ghdng. 

Cliouril)"!, 

99 

99 

99 

Hoots, edible. 

Kandmiil, 

Th&, 

Lin. 

Mditg phalli. 

>9 

99 

99 

Pckcbi, 

99 

99 

99 

Arwi, 

Maud, 

MixnO., 

Manii. 

Alii, potatoc. 
Pint! iilu or ~\ 

Alii, 

Dildti XliUj 

Biliiti Lin. 

Banda, J 


99 

99 

Sakarkand, 

Rangahi, 

TLd gfina. 

I'ga liu. 

Sjiiees and con-1 
diinents, &c. J 

r Masala, 

99 

99 

Ualdi, 

Ilalad, 

Ilalddi, 

Yungiii. 

Adrak, 

A'da, 

Ilaij^ng, 

Kiisiyar, 

Y^nkhe. 

Ukh, 

Kiisiy&r, 

Kiisiy&r. 

Tambiiku, 

Tamku, 

Tainkii, 

Tamkd. 

Pann, 

G&tch mirich, 
or Cayenne, / 

Paun, 

Phatai, 

Paun. 

■ Morich, 

B&ujaldt, 

Morchi. 

Large or Cap- 1 
sicuni, J 

Bada 

Morich, 

Banjalutthopa, j 

Bada 

Morchi. 
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English. 

Eoceh. 

Bodo. 

Lahsnn, 

Roshan, | 

' Piidcr, shamb- 
rang. 

Piiiz, 

Piaj. 

Piagi. 

Jira, 

.lira. 


Long, 

Long, 

Litng, 

IliicJii, 

Ilachi, 

yy 

Kalii mirich. 

Golniorieh, 

Jati niorieh. 

Jowain, 

Jowni, 

.lowni. 

Jaij)hal, 

Jaiphal, 

» 

Sdinj)li, 

Gwanniri, 

Gwainiiri, 

Sdnt, 

Sent, 

y* 

I’ipal, 

Pipli, 

(Ihimphrai, 

Dyes, 

Bong, 

yy 

Nil, 

Nil, 

Nil, 

Kiisiim, 

Knsilm, 

Khusiirn, 

llaldi. 

Ilalad, 

Acho (plant). 

Tiiiul, 

)* 

>> 

Mnnjit, 

Manjit, 

Mai jitti. 

Ba'kuin, 

Bokoin, 

yy 

Al, 

ii 

yy 

Sn|mri, 

Siipari, 

Shiiphari, 

Kath, 

Kath, 

Kwoiro, 

'I'esii or Tens, 


yy 

Gcnulii, 

>» 

yy 

Ilarra, 

Ilarra, 

Siliklik, 

Drugs, &c. 

if 

yy 

Bikh (poison). 

Bish, 

Bish, 

Bikhma, 


yy 

Singliia Bikh, 

Singhia, 

Singia, 

llarina Bikh, 

llarina. 

Darina, 

Diidliia Bikh, 

Diidhia, 

Riih, 

Tojpat, 

Tejjrat, 

Thejpat, 

Lai ehandan. 

Rakt ehandan. 

Chaudan, 

Dhiipi ehandan. 

Dhiipi, 

('handan. 

Gharaita, 

Clarita, 

Khabitita, 

Jainti or Bhut- 1 
kes, / 

>1 

i» 

.lata mkngsi. 

.Tata mdsi. 

yy 

■Trees, genericc. 

Gacch, Pdd, ■' 

f Phkng, 

( Biin phdng. 

Sisii, 

Sisrong, 

Sisrong, 

Sakwa, 

Sal, 

Sal, 

Tiind, 


yy 

Sagwan, 

>> 

yy 

Babul, 

)T 

yy 

Khair, 

Khair, 

Kwoiro, 

Bkns, common. 

Bkns, 

Wk, 

Bkns, small. 

Bish bans. 

yy 


r “>■ 


Dhim&l. 

Roshan. 

Tango. 

Long. 

»» 

GolinoTchi. 

JownL. 

Gwamuri. 

>» 

Nil. 

Lndliil. 
Tangwa. 
Mai jatti. 


Shuph&ri. 

Khiiir. 


Ilorkt'iti. 

»» 

Niiig. 

)* 

Singi. 

llarina. 

Tub. 

Tbejpiit, 

y» 

Ghandan. 

Kkabfi. 


I Sing. 
Sisrong. 
Ski. 

>1 

*• 

>» 

Khair. 

Pa sing. 

>$ 
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’English, 

Koech. 

B6nt or Cane, 
Champa, 

S<;mal, 

R^ndi, large tree, 
Mohwa, 

Sahajnd, 

Nimb, 

Barr, 

Pipal, 

Piikar, 

Adambar, 

PaMs or I>h4k, 
Maditr or Ekonia, 
Jamalgota or 1 

B6nth, 

Champa, 

Simla, 

» 

yf 

Raikhanjan, 

Nim, 

Bor, 

Pipol, 

Pakuri, 

)> 

PantLs, 

Madar, 

Kiinikdl, 

Bhagrtoda, J 

Sh or Euphorbia, Sijii, 

N^phani or I 
Cactus, J 

Kara sijvi. 

Asoka, 


M, 

m 

Khajur, 

Khajiir, 

Nfiril, 

Narcl, 

SupSri, 

Supdri, 

Adhdsup6rl, 

» 

Am or Amba, 

Am, 

Amrtid, 

yy 

Sharifa. 

»> 

Atta, 

Atta, 

Katahar, 

Kathal, 

Barahar, 

Bohor, 

Nirangi, 

Santala, 

Nimbii, 

Jdmir, 

Bair, 

Bobori, 

Tdt, 

>» 

Imli, 

Tdtali, 

K61S, 

Kollo, 


Parts 

Grain, 

Kokhi, 

Straw, 

Piial, 

Chaff, 

Patan, 

Bran, 

Ankari, 

Stubble, 

Nfird, 

Husk, 

Tusi, 

Pod, long. 

Cheur, 

Round capsule, 

Chddr, 

Ear of grain. 

Shis, 


Bodo. 

DhimAl. 

Raidorig, 

Champa, 

Syiimli, 

Rddhii. 

Champa. 

Losing. 

yy 

yy 

Nim, 

B6r, 

Nim. 

Bor. 

yy 

>» 

yy 

Phalas, 

Mdndari, 

Palas. 

yy 

yy 

*> 

Batho sijo, 
Maibung-sijii, 

Sijo. 

Thfil, 

yy 

Tal. 

Nalikdl, 

yy 

yy 

yy 

Thaikjo, 

Tdrs6. 

yy 

yy 

yy 

yy 

yy 

Khantal, 

yy 

Damshe. 

yy 

Santara, 

Cholonga, 

Boigri, 

yy 

yy 

Choishd. 

B4gri. 

Tetali, 

f Thdli, 1 

1 LaipMng, J 

Tetali. 

Ydmphi. 

OF Plants. 


Ldkhi, 

Jigdp, 

Gdbii, 

Giindoi, 

Jigap, 

Jiizai, 

Chocha, Bejdng, 

Ldkhi. 

Natan. 

yy 

, Akandi. 
Nara. 

Tdsi. 

Thdkrd. 

Shis, 

yy 

Shis. 
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English. 

Kocch. 

Bodo. 

Dhimftl. 

Barb oj ear, « 

Siinpi, 

Khislung, 

Siinga. 

Stalk, 

Glitch, 

Biphi'iug, 

Sing 1 

Bind, 

Chilka, 

Bigiir, 

(dn'mchfi. 

Pulp, 

Masd, 

Modom, 

Bella. 

Core, 

Sill IS, 

it 

)• 

Seed or stone. 

Biehi, 

Bigot, 

Bichi. 

Flower bud. 

Kdrha, 

Tropidong, 

Kdrhii. 

Flower, 

Phul, 

Bibiir, 

Lhej). 

Pollen, 

Bhusdng, 

Shiimii, 

Dhula. 

Fruit, 

Phal, 

Bitbai, 

Sihu. 

Boot, 

Sikor, 

Hddii, 

Siiikiir. 

Bole or stem. 

Sol sol. 

Glidlii, 

Gi'ira. 

Bark, 

(.'hid. 

Bigor, 

Chiim. 

Wood or timber, 

Maiija, 

Bdnjdning, 

Miiiijii. 

Braneli, 

Did,' 

Tidai, 

Dideng. 

l^eaC, 

Pat, 

Lai, Bil.ai, 

IdiiibiV. 

kind. 

Trin, 

Taroi, gi'ingsho. 

Dinchiinaiine. 

Creeper kind. 

Nedshi, 

Fdinlong, 

Ledslli. 

Air ))lant kind. 

Jiaut, 

Hdfl, Bii'id, 

Alogrot. 

Heed kind. 

Biitiili, 

Kh.agra, Klnimi, 

Batali. 

Husb kind, j 

r llokola, f 

[ Taranju, \ 

Niingdorbilai, "1 
'I'liarai, / 

llokola. 

Cum. 

Atha, 

>> 


t^ie, 

Athii, 

>» 

)» 

?ii!t, resin, of") 

1 Dhiiua, 



ibiie. 1 

1 



Ditto ditto Said, 

, Dhiitiii, 

Dhuiiii, 

Dhi'mii. 

Preiiared ex- ] 

tract. Pitch or 

r 

,, 

it 

Tar, J 

1 



.luicrOy any, 

Ros, 

Bidai, 

Singkochi. 

(.iiilj or ginton, 

Giil>, 

Natural and 

PoLiTitiAL Ties. 



man. 

Beta ehoti. 

THwa, 

Witval. 

A woman, 

Bcti choa. 

Ilinjou, 

Bcval. 

\n int'iiiit, 1 

sucking, J 

^ Chda, 

Galai,* 

Chan, 

child, wean- J 
cd, 1 

r Chengra, 

L Chengri, 

1 Gotho,t 

Dhiimka-chan. 

A mature man. 

Giibhur, 

Jholou, 

Whanteka. 

A mature woman, Gubhiir, 

Sikhlou, 

Whaiiteka. 

A dry nurse. 

Dai, 


» 

A wet nurse. 

Dili, 

Bima batiil. 

Mousi arati. 

A midwife. 

Dai yani. 

» 

it 

A bride. 

Kwoiua, 

Bihi, 

Kaina. 

A bridegroom. 

Bor, 

Bishai, 

Bor, 


* All younfr. t Human young only. 
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English. 

Kocch. 

Bodo. 

Dhimal, 

A husband, 

Bhat^r, 

Bishai, 

He. 

A wife. 

Moghi, 

Bihi, 

Be. 

A widow. 

Rand, 

Ratidi, 

Riindi. 

A widow'cr. 

Riindra, 

Baliinda, 

Riindra. 

An orphan. 

Mouria, 

Mouria, 

Mouria. 

A virgin. 

Kuniari, 

Sikala, 

Dhani. 

A whore. 

Ndti, 

ft 

II 

A whoremonger 

, Laphandar, 

II 

II 

A corj)se, 

A sexton, buri- ] 

Mdru, 

1 

Gathdi, 

Sikii. 

er or l)uruer, J 

r 

II 

II 

A mourner. 

>> 

>> 

11 

Parent, 

Janam jata. 

Bipha, 

Aba. 

Child, 

Beta, 

Bisha, 

Chan. 

Guardian, 


II 

II 

Ward, 


>1 

II 

Minor, 


II 

II 

Bastard, 

Jarwa, 

Bipha yonga. 

II 

Adopted child. 

Posh beta. 

Dharani Bisha, 

Poshya chan 

Heir, 

Waris, 

Klninigiir, 

Ilurkhun. 

Ancestor, 

Pirhi, 

Pirhi, 

11 

Descendant, 

Choei ^echo^l, 

,, 

II 

A relation of") 
blood, 1 

^ Gotri, 

Harkhiin, 

Ilarkhun. 

Do. of marriage, ,, 

11 

II 

Kinsfolk orl 

relatives of | 

^ Kutiimbh, 

r Giishti, 1 

Giishthi, 

blood and i 

marriage, J 

<( Goiiiui maun- > 
1 Shi, J 

Tai ko diang 

1 

Own family or \ 
household, J 

^ Alabds, 

Nddiii manushi. 

Siiko guthi. 

Other folk, 1 

1 Porlog, 

Malaicho, 

Boomi. 

strangers, J 




A Ilouseholder, 

Giri, 

■ Giri, GrS, 

Giri, GrS. 

An ascetic. 

Bairagi, 

lloiiria. 

II 

Father, 

Bap, 

Apha, 

Aba. 

Mother, 

Ma, 

Aya. 

Amma. 

Brother, 

Bhai, 

Bida, 

Yolla. 

Sister, 

Bahin, 

Bina nou. 

Rima. 

Son, 

Beta, 

Bisha, 

Chan. 

Daughter, 

Beti, 

Bishu, 

(diamdi. 

Boy, 

Ch^ngra, 

Tliwa gotho. 

Wajaii. 

Girl, 

Ch^ngri, 

llinjou gotho. 

Bejan. 

Pat. gfandfather, Aju, 

Abo, 

Aju. 

Grand child. 

N4thi, 

Bichou, 

NiVthi. 

Mat. grandfather, N&n&, 

Abo, 

Ajii. 

Pat. grandmo-1 
• ther, J 

^ Abo, 

Aboi, 

Ajai. 
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y Nani, 

Pisha, 

Pis.ai, 


English. Kocch. 

Mat. grandmo¬ 
ther. 

Father’s sis¬ 
ter’s husband, / 

Father’s sister. 

Father’s brother, Jetho, Khiira, 
Brother’s son, Bltatija, 
Motlier’s brother. Mama, 
Mother’s sister, Mashi, 

Sister’s son, Bhdgina, 
Brother’s 1 ,,, 
daughter, | 

Sister’s daughter, Bhagini, 

Pat. Cousin, 

Mat. (jousin. 

Father-in-law, 

Son-in-law, 

Brother-in-law, 

Sister-in-law, 

Foster brother, 

Foster sister. 

Friend, 

Kneuiy, 

Neighbour, 

Stranger, 

P.atrou, 

Cli(‘nt, 

Partner in ' 
trade, I'tc. j 


Bodo. 

Aboi, 

Amai, 

Anoi, 

Aj'ong, Adoi, 

Biyaddi, 

Amai, 

Maddi, 

Banaicho, 

Biyii dot, 

Biya noi. 


■} 


DhimAl. 

Ajai. 

Pisha. 

Pisai. 

Jetha, Dado. 

Bhatijii. 

Mamd. 

Moushi. 

Bhagiun. 

Bhutiji. 


Own country, 
iialal soil. 
Fellow conn- I 
tryman, J 

Alien, foreigner. 

Host, 

Guest, 

Traveller, 

Master, 

Servant, 

Debtor, 

Creditor, 

Freeman, 

Slave, 

Predial slave. 
Menial slave. 
Born slave. 


Dada, Bab.a, 

Ada, Agai, 

Dai, Yolia. 

Diida, Baba, 

Ada, Agai, 

Dai, Yolia. 

Babaji, 

Apha, 

J liwa. 

Jatnai, 

Bija iiiadoi. 

Mliawa. 

Sala, 

Bilniang, 

Sala. 

Sali, 

Bibuang, 

Sali. 

Diidhia Bhai, 
Diidliia Babin, 

>* 

»> 

Sakbi, 

Giishthi, 

Taikodidng. 

Bairi, 

Bairi, 

Bairi. 

Pasporsi, 

Gyati, 

>> 

Noudhiu, 

>> 

Aiashi, 


Liidii, ” 1 

.|{hagiarn, J 

ii 

^ Rannai, 

>> 

Bantha pain. 

Ekjalia, 

Jdngni Bdtd, 

>y 

Jauaui Bliiim, 

Jouguiraijo, 

Tai ko rSjyo 

Desbhai, j 

r Jougni^raijoni-1 
[ -tnanushi, / 

Nal silkha. 

Pordesi, j 

r Gubiin^raijoni-i 

L .i^inauaslii, J 

Borajyo-ko- 

dyang. 

Ghorgrihasth, 

Barthan hodong. 

Gwoij)ik.a. 

Sohor, 

Aiashi, 

Chalilehe. 

Porbiisia, 

>> 


Miinib, 

Grd, 

Gr'a. 

tlhakor. 

Arj)ho, 

Chakor. 

Dharua, 

Dharjayii, 

Dharchaika, 

Mabajan, 

Dharhoua, 

Dharpiika. 

Sadhiu, 


Banda, 

>. 

»y 

Banda, Bandi, 

ft 

jt 

>» 
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English. 

Kocch. 

Jtodo. 

Tlh.im.dl. 

Bought slave, 

9> 

9> 

it 

Domestic servant. 

Kamail, 

Arpho, 

it 

Male ditto. 

Kamuil, 

>* 

,, 

Female ditto. 
Mistress of I 

>> 


)> 

House, Ma- > 
nager, J 

Girthani, 

»» 

» 

Steward, out- T 




house mana- > 

Dcdnia, 

39 


. J 

Sovereign, 

Raja, 

Raja, 

Raja. 

Subject, 

Praja, 

Porja, 

Porja. 

King, 

Raja, 

„ 

♦ > 

Noble, 

Kiilin, 


n 

Peasant, Bour-1 

Dhekara, 


n 

gcois, / 

Ocntleinan, 

Kulin, 


*» 

Plebeian, 

Dhekara, 

>» 


I,nndlord, 

Giri, 

Glii, 

Giri. 

Tenant or I 

Leaseholder, J 

IMastiijir, 

Grti, 

Giri. 

Hunter, 

Byailhi, 


ii 

Fishenuan, 

Jilutehua, 

Mala, Jalua, 

Jaluii. 

’ Herdsman, 

Gwal, Sajial, 1 
Majatlii, J 

Gwal, 

Gwal. 

Agricullnral 1 
cultivator, J 

Kirsan, Chasa, 

Porja, 

Porja. 

Gardener, 

Mali, 

,, 

,, 

Hired labourer, 

Kuinla, 

Bberan boyo. 

Benibi'ir. 

Ploughman, 

Flahvaha, 

Halwa, 

Halwai. 

Merebant, \ 

wholesale, J 

Dlioni, 

Miihajan, 

Mahajan. 

Trader, retail, 

Dokimi, 

' } 

i • 

Banker,money-1 
d(niler, / 

Sarnifi, 

• » 


Bankrujd, 

Khiingta, 



!M anuf'acturer, 
Artizan, crafts-1 

»« 

Mistri, 

Diigrii, 

it 

man, J 




Artist, liberal. 

Silfuwur, 


it 

Priest, cleric. 

Pujak patak. 

Deoshi, Dhanii, 

Debshi, Dhami. 

Layman, laic. 




Giiru, 

Gosain, 

»» 

>> 

Ch6la, 

Bhogot, 


»i 

Purohit, I 

Piirobit, \ 

Debshi, Dhiimi, 

Debshi, Dhami. 

Pfijari, / 

Piijari, J 


Witch, male. 

Dakin, 

lIlwB daina, 

Dhaina. 

Ditto, female, 

Dukini, 

Ilinjou daina. 

Mhai. 
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Englith. Kocch. Bodo. 


Bhirndl. 


Sorcerer or ma¬ 
gician. 


{ 


Khot komi, 
JSdiigar, Jdn- 
tri, 


} 


y) 


>> 


Diviner or au-) 



yy 

i 

' ii 



Astrologer, 

J 6tshi, 

yy 

yy 

Fortune-teller, 

Nat, Bdnd, 

yy 

yy 

Exorcist, j 

Jhfir pliunk "1 
kornia, J 

Ojha, 

Ojha. 

Clerk, scholar, J 
man of letters, j 

• Pondit, 

yy 

»» 

Teacher, 

Gdrii, 

f» 

yy 

Learner, 

Sish, 

y i 

yy 

Minister of state, Mantri, 

Dewdn, 

Dewan. 

Prime minister. 

Mul mantri. 

yy 

yy 

Finance ditto. 

Diwan, 

Diwdn, 

Diw^n. 

Law ditto. 

Dharmadhik&ri, 

)f 

yy 

Foreign ditto. 

>♦ 

y y 

ft 

Envoy, ■ 

Ddt, 

f y 


Judge, Lawyer, 

»> 

t. 

ft 

Umpire, single. 

Salis, 

yy 

it 

Jury, Panchayat, Panchiiti, 

yy 

Didmi. 

Pleader, attorney, Wdkil, 

Wokil, 

Wokil. 

Plaintiff, 

Phairadi, 


ft 

Defendant, 

Asami, 


ft 

Witness, 

Gowa, Saki, 

I'sat, 

I'sdt. 

Civilian, 

)» 

yy 

>9 

Soldier, 

Sipdhi, 

Siphai, 

Siphai. 

Officer, 


»> 

ft 

Private, 

yy 


it 


»> 

if 

Sailor, Boatman, Keonia, Mallih, 

,, 

it 

Physician, 

K<yha, 

Ojha, 

Ojha. 

Surgeon, 

ii 

yy 

yy 

Druggist, 

Pasari, 

PakhHi, 

ft 

Poet, 

Kabiraj, 

yy 

it 

Painter, 

MSlakdr, 

Mali, 

Mali. 

Architect, 

» 

yy 

it 

Sculptor, 

»> 

yy 

it 

Musician, 

G£in, 

yy 

it 

Mason or 1 

House-builder, 
Miner, quarrier" 

Mistri, 

1 

Thavui, 

Dari. 

for metal, , 

f 

>» 

ft 

Stone quarrier. 
Stone cutter or' 

>> 

1 

y y 


Engraver, 

r 

ft 

yy 
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English, Kocch. Bodo. Dhimdl. 

Metallicengraver, ,, „ ,• ». 

Smelter, ,, >. 

Bricklayer and! Kimm. 

maker, J 

Tile maker, „ >• -» 

Thatcher, Chal, Nukhiim Ifipgra, Sadtoika. 

Carpenter, Baroi, Shut^lr, „ 

Potter, Kdmh^i), Kluimdl, Khumi). 


Smith, 

Kdmhar, 

KhamAr, 

K^mdr. 

Ironsmith, 

K&mhar, 

»> 


Coppersmith, 

Kftmhar, 



Brazier, 

Kdmhar, 

,, 

it 

Pewtcrer,’ 

Thatdri, 

Thatiiri, 

Thatdri. 

Bell maker. 

it 


yt 

Gold & silver- "1 
smith, J 

Bania, 

Bctnia, 

Baiiia. 

Cutler, 

Karnhar, 

M 


Cook, 

Bhandari, 

S> 


Barber, 

Nowa, 

N owa. 

Nowa. 

Taylor, 

Dorji, 


„ 

Shoemaker, 

ClniinSr, 

(;humar. 

,, 

Carrier, Tanner, 

Chumar, 

1» 


Miller, 

is 

ft 


Oilman, 

Tell, 

Teli, 

Teli. 

Dyer, 

Rangsaz, 

Bowri, 

»> 

»r 

Confectioner, 

Bhujuri, 

Bowri. 

Butcher, 

Baker, 

Kassai, 

»♦ 

>i 

4» 

Distiller, 

Siindi, 

Siindi, 

)> 

Brewer, 

T» 

yy 

•> 

Turner, 

>» 

>) 

V* 

Cloth-printer, 

if 


fi 

Spinner, 

lYmti, Jolaha, 

Khunhidong, 

Kapai kdtika. 

Weaver, 

Dagra, 

Dhawa thirka. 

Basket-maker, 

Hdri, Dom, 

)> 


Cordwainer, 


>> 

l> 

Abstract Forms 

OK Above Nouns. 

Carcase, animal. 

M6rd, 

Gothoi, 

Sikd. 

Corpse, human. 

Mord, 

Gothoi, 

Sikd. 

Sex, 

Ling, jati. 

,, 

,, 

Male sex. 

Pdling, 


ii 

Female sex. 

Stri ling. 

>» 

»> 

Age, how old, 

Bo'ish, 

Boish, 

Boish. 

Birth, sheer. 

Jonom, 

Jonom, 

Jonom. 

Infancy, 

Choa bdish. 

GothoblS, 

Diidddm boish, 

Childhood, 

Chengra bd'ish. 

Khat giSrgiirbla, 

Wdjan boish. 

Puberty, 

Gdbiir bdish. 

Jholou slo. 

Whdntd boish. 
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English. Kocch. 

Old age, decre- 0 

pitudCy J •, • 1 


Youth, Ju4n boish. 

Parturition, Phor6ba, 
Delivery, ac- "1 
couchement, J ” 

Baptism, naming, Janam kushti, 
Weaning, wca ^ 
ned state, 

Toga virilis, 
comingof age. 
the mere fact, 

Marriage, mere 
act, J 

Wedlock, state of, Bibkhota, 
Celibacy, Abibdhota, 

Virginity, 

Whoredom, Kosobgiri, 
Divorce, » 

Courtship, » 

Betrothal, Somond, 

Burial, mere act, Mali deva. 
Cremation, ditto, Jolava, 


I Bh4t chuini, 

J •• 

I Beha, 


Mourning, 
state of, 
Progenitorshi]), 
Ancestry, 
Succession or 
line of Inhc 
ritance. 

Relationship of 
blood. 

Ditto, of mar 
riage. 

Ditto, of adop¬ 
tion. 

Legitimacy, 
state of, 
Bastardy, ditto. 
Adoption, ditto. 
Status by birth. 
Status by voca-1 
tion, J 

Lineage, race, T 
stock, " oce ^ > 
tribe, clan, J 


Chfr 


} 

') ■■ 

Somond, 

^ Somond, 
I Somond, 

} ■■ 


Bodo. 

Braibla, 

Gothobla, 

Upr-idong, 

if 

Mungdona, 

Maikhamdoa, 


Habba, 


Gotiphopuin, 
Goti syounin, 

Badiia, 


Bkimdl. 
W4rfag boish. 

Whdnt6 boish. 
Chanjenka. 

if 

Mingtapika. 

Omch&ka. 


Bchoii. 


Bhdnoipika. 

Meduka. 

Chiid. 


>> 

Jati, 

Jtiti, 

■liiti. 

Bewdsa, 

)) 

>> 

Bongs, kill. 

Bodo,* 

Jdti. 


Own UQiue ol own race, i. c. Mecch. 
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English. Kocch. 

Class, order of 1 ^ 
men, J 


wi. 1 

s of live- > llojgar, 

i. i 

} 

^ Kdrigari, 

,s,} 


Avocation, 
means 
lihood, 

Profession, li¬ 
beral art. 

Craft, art, me¬ 
chanical. 

Trade, com¬ 
mercial status. 

Service, menial 
Friendship, 

Enmity, 

N eighbourhood. 
Partnership, ,, 

Fellowship, any, Sangat, 

Ditto of trade 1 
or craft, J ” 

Freedom, Sadhinta, 

Slavery, Golami, 

Sovereignty, 1 
status or act, J •’ 
Subjection,status, Projapan, 


ChfiVari, 

Dosti, 

Dushmani, Bair, 


Nobility gen- 1 
try, status, J 
~ asantry, A 

lourgeoisie, > Ajati, kaminta, 

itto, J 


Peasantry 
Bourgeoisie, 
ditto, 

Nomade or 1 p^{kdsht 
erratic state, / 

Agricultural or 1 Khodkasht, 
fixed state, J Grahasthi, 
Pro})rietory 
class, landed. 

Tenantry, status. 

Priesthood, 
status. 

Laic state. 

Ministry of state, Mantrigari, 
Clerkship, 
scholarship, 
act or status^ 

Guaidiausfaip, 

Pupilage, mi- 
. nority. 


J 

} 

us» 

} 

>1 stute» 

Ap. 1 

atus, J 


) 


Bodo. 


Rojgar, 




B6ph&r, 

Chakari, 
Lagiigaman, 
Gasho brapdong, 
>» 


» 


>> 




Deoshi bW, 
Dh&mi bla. 


} 




>> 


Dhimdl. 


Rojg&r. 


yy 


Bepar. 


>> 

Nalsiikha. 

Montahika. 

yy 


yy 

yy 

yy 

yy 

yy 


yy 


yy 


yy 

yy 

yy 

yy 

yy 


yy 


yy 

yy 
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English. Koceh. Bodo. 

iiaorEssioNs and Trades, Details. 
Religious ad-1 

ministration, j ” ” 

Convocation, 1 

religious ses- > Dharm Sobha, „ 

sion, J 

Doctrine, ,, ,, 

Disci j)line, ,, ,, 

Rubric, ritual, ,, ,, 

Heresy, „ ,, 

True tiiitli, „ ,, 

Miracle, Aschorj, ,, 

Calendar, Pattra, ,, 

Date, Tarikh, Titlii, „ 

Lucky day, „ „ 

Unhicky day. 

Festival day, Dhojer din, „ 

Fast day, Upasaker din, ,, 

Religion, Niyom, Dhorom, Nem nislit, Nei 

Sin, Pap, Pap, Pij 


lihirndl. 


Sin, Pap, 

Repentance, 1 p, , 
remorse, / ’ 

Forgiveness, 1 
remission of > „ 

sin, J 

Purification, Shudan, 
Purificatory rites, Shiidh kirya. 
Impenitence, Ogyin, 

Excommunica-1 t ,, 
tion, jJatmaran, 

Conscience, ,, 

Salvation, RakyS, 

Damnation, Nds, 

R^igious rite 1 Korom kirya, 
or sacrament, J Bhos, 

Natal rites, Jaman kirya. 


Nem nishti. 
Pip, 


Jingasio, 


Udraibai, Shiidhar j^hika. 

Pharal chfiibai, Dddjal p&tia. 
Jinga sifi., Ogyan. 


Jinga sid, 
Yet garbai, 

I) 

Rakya, 

Nasti, 


I Bhds, 


Jati sihi. 

Tfiina. 

Nas. 

Kamptika. 


Uptan blios. 

Baptismal rites, Nam korom, Mtingdono, „ 

Weaning rites, Bhdt chuani, | ^khara^dobaf* } chapa 

• Toga virilis 1 Chura korom, I 
rites, J Harinam, j ” ” 

Marriage rites, Bibah kirya, llabba bhos, Bihou p&k^. 

Boirati, Boirdti, Boirtiti. 

Funereal rites, Maran kirya, Machou bhos, Sika bhos. 

Ditto procession, Kathulia, „ „ 

Ancestral rites, Shradh, „ 


llabba bhos, 


Bihou p&kti. 
Boirdti. 
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4 


English. 

Public worship 1 
at a temple, J 
Offering, 
Burnt-offering, 
Bloody offering 1 
or sacrifice, J 
Isht piija or' 
domestic wor 
ship, 

Kul piija or 
ancestral pe- 
nate worship, 
Prayer,petition 1 
to GodJ J 
Thanksgiving, "1 
thanks to God, J 
Church ser- 1 
vice, prayers, j 
Ditto preaching. 
Witchcraft, 

Exorcism, 


Kocch. 

Pujd, 

Porsad, 

Hdm, 

Bali, 

Isht puja. 


Siiharan, 

Tiiti, 

Piija pat, 
Pat, 

Dahiiipana, 
Jhar phiink. 


Bodo. Bhirndl. 

Madai hodong, 0fr pdja. 

>> >♦ 

»» 

Thoi hdyu, Hitti. 


Batho siiharan 


■{ 


Warang bering 
sohoran. 


Madai hodong. Dir piija. 


Treaty, 

M'ar, 

Peace, 

Tax, 

Land tax. 
House tax. 

Capitation tax. 


Customs,tax on i 
external trade, / 
Tax on con¬ 
sumption, ex¬ 
cise. 

Tax on fairs. 

Tax on manu¬ 
factures, Ex¬ 
cise, 

Transit duty i 
on internal > 
trade, J 

Tribute from' 
foreign states. 
Tax on office¬ 
bearers. 


D&in hobba, 

I Ojha nainu, f 

I Ojha hobba, \ 

Political Administration. 

Dhorom patra, ,, 

Larai, Danjalai, 

Saliik, Misha mishi, 

Khajana, Khajann, 

Khajana, Khajana, 

Bhitari khajana, ,, 

f Daii ganti, \ 
” I Bangda lekha. / 


1C, J 

4 


Masiil, 

Abkari, 
Gandi, Tola, 


Sfi,yar, 


Ghiit kouri. 

Sinidini khajana, 
Gandi, Tola, 


Dhdin p4ka. 

Bhiipi, 

Napara^li. 


Larai. 

>> 

Khojana. 

Khajana. 

i ) 

GhotiKwai. 


Siuidini khajar 
Gandi. 


Ghat kouri. Ghat ko kouri. 
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English. Korch. liodo. Dhimdl, 

^ JuDiCfAL Administration. 


Adjudiratioiiof ] 

j. Hak, Nisaf, 

Dharam bichar. 


rights, J 

Punishment of | 

Siisti. 

j- Slisti, 

Siisti, 

wrongs, J 



Plaint, 

Nalish, 

.\rdasli. 

Ard^sh. 

Answer, 

•lawab. 

ii 

it 

Trial, 

Taj^ij, 

»» 

it 

Proof, 

Gawahi, 

Isatbla, 

Isat. 

Oath, 

Kasani, 

Shdmai, 

Kirti. 

Ordeal, 

Pdrik, 

Phorika, 

Porik. 

Summons, 

Talab, 

Linghot, 

Kaike. 

Bail, 

Jumini, 

.latnini. 

Jamiui. 

Arrest, 

Dhor pokor, 

llomdong. 

Hhim. 

Decree, sentence, llukinn. 

,, 


Punishment, 1 

j. Sajai, 

Sajai, 

S&sti. 

corporal, j 

Chinara ? 

Fine, 

Ddnr, 

Giinakhar ' 

(^onliscation. 

Sorbos, 

Sorbos, 

Sorbos. 

Hanging, 

Phtuisi, 

Phansi, 

Phansi. 

Decapitation, 

Miitlia kata, 

Dangarii, 

Pal. 

Im[irisoninent, 

Kaid, 

Khot, 

Kaid. 

Manacle, fetter. 

Bcri, 

Biri, 

Bcri. 

Watch and 1 
ward. Police, | 

Choukiduri, 

>» 

it 

Watchman, 

(^houkidar. 


it 

Contract, legal. 

Korur imida. 

Khoral, 

Khordl. 

Contractof hir- "1 

ins. . J 

Ditto of letting. 

1 Bhara lc\a. 

Bhdra khoral, 

Bhdra ko-khoral. 

1 

Bhara deva. 

Bhara khoral. 

Bhara ko-khoral. 

Ditto of buying. 

Kinna koul. 

Baino khoral. 

Chdl ko-khoral. 

Ditto of selling. 

Becha koul. 

Phannokhoral, 

Piko khoral. 

Ditto of ex-1 
change, J 

j. Bodoli koul. 

Slainokhp-.^*-^. 

S6-ko-kho-ttf^ 

Ditto, of carry- ] 

^ Bhtira koul, 

Bibdnkho'Ai^. 

Bhar ko-kho.^u^ 

ins> J 

Ditto of alter-'] 


1 


ing or manu¬ 
facturing, J 

r 

f Bdchorch^ I 
[ okhoral, J 

»> 

a 

Ditto of service, 

, Bochormiri, 

Bachor-ko-kh 

Wages, 

Lease of land, 'i 

Dormaha, 

>1 


the instru- ] 
ment, J 

> Potta, 

Phtitti, 

Khogaino jachytl, 

Potta. 

Verbal promise. 

Koul, 


Note of hand. 

Rukka, 

tt 
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Enylish. 

Kocch. 

Bodo. 

Bhimdl. 

Bond, 

Tammasiik, 


99 

Inherited pro- 1 
perty, / 

■ Warsi Bhug, 


99 

Own acquisitions, .Tdluitiari, 

•lohfintia. 

Kang ko jokit 

Dower, 

Dan, Dahej, 

Jophop tdkfi. 

Bewal ko taka, 

Appanage, 


>» 

99 

Testament, will. 

Dan potro. 


99 

Gift, deed of, 

Dan potro. 

if 

99 

Sale, ditto. 

Kinna potro. 

9 9 

,, 

Theft, 

Chiiri, 

,, 


Robhery, 

Dakaiti, 

9 9 

J> 

House-breaking, 

Sindh, 

99 

99 

Murder, 

Khiin, 

Khiin, 

Khiin. 

Battery, 

Mardang, 

Shojalaibii, 

Dangsluika. 

Mayhem, 

Ghail, 

Phej6n, 

99 

Adultery, 

Chinara, 

Dando, 

Chiniiro. 

Incest, 

Horon, 

Dando, 

Chinara. 

Other illicit ] 

1 Iloron, 

Dando, 

Chindra. 

commerce, J 

f 


False witness. 

Micha saki. 

OiigS. Isat, 

M^elki Isat. 

Military admi-^ 

1 



nistration or 

> Shastrcr bidya. 

99 

99 

art. 

1 



Army, troops. 

Fonj, 

Phoudo, 

Phoudft. 

Cavalry, 

? J 

,, 

»» 

Infantry, 

>» 



Artillery, 

I* 


99 

Musket, 

Bondiik, 

Shilai, 

Shilai. 

Cannon, 

T6p, 

Thdp, 

Top. 

Powder, 

B&riid, 

Bariij, 

Bdnij. 

Shot or ball. 

Giili, 

Giili, 

G61i. 

Sword, 

Tarwdl, 

Toril, 

Tor^d. 

Shield, 

Dhiil, 

Dhdl, 

Dhdl. 

Bow, 

Dhandk, 

Jillit, 

Dhandk. 

Arrow, 

Tir, 

Bala, 

Tir. 

Quiver, 

Thorko, 

Thomka, 

Thomka. 

Ensign, flag. 

Nishin, 

Nirshan, 

Nirshina. 

Mail, armour. 

>> 

,, 


Spear, 

Ballam, 

.Jong, 

Khapor. 

Battle, 

Jnjh. , 

Dan jalai. 

Larai. 

Victory, 

•Jit, •• 

Dc habai. 

Jit. 

Defeat, 

Har, 

* J^n bai. 

Har. 

Conquest, 

Dokhol, 

Liibai, 

Dokhol. 

Pillage, plun-' 

^ Lilt, 

Liit, 

Liit, 

der, prize, j 



Liteiiakv Administration. 


>> 


Literature, 
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English. 

Kocch. 

Uodg, 

Dh 

Knowledge, 

Gy^n, 

Gytin, 

Gydn. 

•Education, ' 

Sikkh4, 

Phordng, 

Dhlrka. 

Language, 

Bhakh4, 

Khourang, Rai, 

Hop. 

The alphabet. 

Koph&Ia. 

>> 


A letter. 

Akhdr, 



A word. 

Shobdo, 

ii 


A vowel. 

Phala, 

)) 


A consonant, 

Akhor, 

it 


A sentence. 

Katlni, 

j> 


Noun, 

,, 

)» 


Pronoun, 

J > 

j» 


.Adjective, 

>> 

9 ) 


Verb, 


99 


Ethics, 

Nit!, 

99 


Politics, 

llajniti. 

9) 


.Arithmetic, 

(Tonti, 

99 


Geography, 

>> 

99 


Astronomy, 

it 

99 


Astrology, 


99 


Medical science. 

Baidali, 

99 


Grammar, 

Byakoron, 

99 


A continent. 

>> 

>> 


Island, 

Miijhati, 

9 9 


Peninsula, 


99 


Frontier, 

Sim, 

Sim, 

Sim. 


Boundary, any. 
Boundary mark. 
An epistle, 

A seal, 

A signature, 
Reading and "I 
writing, J 
A book, 

A pen, 

Ink, 

Paper, 
Parchment, 
Naval affairs, 

A ship, 

A boat, 

A baggage 1 

boat, large, / 

A baggage 1 

boat, small, / 

A pleasure boat, 
A skiff or canoe, 
Hull, 

Keel, 


Sim, 

Nishan, 
L6kha, 
Mohor, chdp, 
Sdhi, 

Lckhapori, 

Piitbi, 

Koloni, 

Ktili, 

Kiigaj, 


Jiihaj, 

Nau, 

Ghdrnau, 

Sdrtinga, 

Sorongo, 

Sorongo, 

Toli, 


Sim, 

Nirshan, 

Lekh4, 

Ch&p, 

Miingdan, 

Nitno naino, 

Piithi, 

Kolom, 

Khali, 

Khagaz, Lckhd, 


Nau, 

.Thak, 

Sorongo, 

»> 

Sorongo, 

Th&la, 


Sim. 

Nlrshin. 

Lekha. 

Chip. 

Sohi. 


Kolom. 

Kali, 

Khfigach. 


N4wdr. 
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Enylish. 

JEoceh. 

Head, 

Agalddiiga, 

Stern, 

PAeh donga. 

Hulk, 

NA^r toli. 

Mast, 

Mastul, 

Sail, 

PAl, 

Oar, 

UAiir, 

Rudder, 

Hail, 

A voyage. 

>> 

Freight or 1 

Naer bliAra, 

charges, J 

Cargo or load. 

NAer bojha. 

Insurance, 

Bima, 

Medical admi - "I 


nistration or • 

> Kaviraji, 

art, J 


Disease, 

KAliil, 

Cure, 

ArAni, 

Prescription, 

»> 

Physic, the drug, Darn, Boti, 

A vomit. 


A purge. 

J ulAb, 

Blood-letting, 

>> 

Pulse feeling. 

NAri dckhibar. 

Pulse, 

Nari, 

Dysentery, 

JhAra rdg. 

Diarrhoea, 

Lohii ihAra, 

Looseness, mere, JhAra, 

Fever, 

Jor, 

Ague, 

Jor, 

Hepatitis, 

Koljar bish. 

Asthma, 

SAshi, HapAni, 

Pulmonary 

^ KAs, 

consumption, 

Other con¬ 

1 

sumption. 

> Siikana, 

neral wastiitl;, _ 

1 

PetAr bish. 

Belly-ache, 

Head-ache. 

MAther bish. 

Ophthalmia, 

ChAkur bArAm, 

Itch, 

Chiilkani, 

Elephantiasis, 

>> 

Leprosy, 

Kiidhi, 

Dropsy, 

King’s evil. 

PAnilaga, 

Karanmul, 

Goitre, 

GhAg, 

Measles, 

KhAsara, 

Small-pox, 

Boson, 


Bodo. 

Dhimdl. 

AgAl dinga. 

>> 

Gor dinga. 


Toli, 

Tholi. 

KhArkA, 

t9 

PhAl, 

PAl. 

Boithii, 

>> 

OMi, 

O'di. 


>♦ »» 

Ncicr bliiVra, 

NAer bhbja, „ 

>> >’ 


>♦ »J 


Biad, 

Gabai, 

Tiiuka. 

E'lhA. 

Mali, 

>> 

O'shar. 

» > 

if 

Shor nainA, 

ShAr, 

Khiiiai blad, 

Thoi khii), 
Khigobuyo, 
LumdAng, 
LiimdAng, 

Bikba chadong, 
DliAi, 

»> 

Shorkhanka. 

ShAr. 

Moidan gilka. 
Iliti moidan. 
Moidan. 

Misha. 

Misha. 

Tumsing-tiiuka 

Seshi. 

KhAsiila, 

Shiiku. 

Sukan, 

Chopka. 

Hdi chAdong, 
KhArA chAdong, 
MokonhAyA, 
GAchou chorop. 

IIAman-tAuka. 
Purin tuiika. 

Mi tuiika. 

KhAii ko tddka 

>> 

Khudia, 

UoinAng, 

Khiidia.” 

ChitAnghi. 

f> 

Golondo, 

LAnthi, 

Bonthai, 1 

BAusmaria, ] 

ft 

Golondi. 

KhAsara. 

Boson. 
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lHiif/linh. 

Kocch. 

Bodo. 

Dhim&l. 

Pox, Siphilis, 

Ban ghava. 

Noti garai. 

Noti pechara. 

Piles, \ 

Bindisor, 

Oros, 

Bindisor. 

Cholera, 

Bhed bdnii, \ 

f Ildmhdmi, ] 

[ Thangan mara, J 

Tanka dhara. 

Swoon or Syn-1 
cope, / 

Jhiink, 

Tai hapmo. 

Chothat n<i. 

Falling sickness. 

Tdiiria, 

T6uri^i, 

Teuria. 

Grarel stone in "I 
bladder, / 

Pathari, 

Akhir, 

Pathari. 

A wound or hurt, Ghau, 

Garai, 

Pechara. 

A cut, 

Kata ghau. 

Garni, 

Pechara. 

bruise. 

Thctali ghau. 

Khiignimn, 

Khara. 

A boil. 

Dumiil, 

Giigulfi, 

Yiimchii. 

A pustule. 

Phunsi'i, 

Chithot, 

Phurkdtti. 

A pimple. 

Phiitka, 

Chithot, 

Phurkota. 

A fracture of 1 
bone, / 

Bhfi.nga, 

Bailtai, 

Blioik5. 

A dislocation. 

Jdra Idra, 

Jora lodidoiig. 

Jora leika. 

A plaster. 

Patti, 

Miili bilni. 

Tcpidiika. 

An ointment or I 
unguent, J 

Malham, 

1 * 

>» 

A liniment, 

.4n amulet, "j 


jy 

yy 

charm, talis- > 
man, J 

Spell, iiicanta- T 
tion, bewitcli- > 
ment, J 

Taviz, 

Gou khas. 

Oshor. 

Khot korom, 1 
Jontor-moutor, 
Mohon, J 

1 Dain-hobba, 1 
^ Madai hom- 
1 dong, J 

1 Dhaina pSka. 

[ Mhaidi Itigaipi. 

Exorcism, 

Jhar-phunk, j 

I Ojha hobba, J 
1 Ojha naino, ] 

r Bln'ipi. 

Ojha kain paka. 
[ Napara 6li. 

Omen, 

Lokshon, 

Biphut, 

» > 

Jatra f-li. 

Auspices, 

>> 

> » 

Second sight, 

Evil eye, 
Palmistry or 1 


Kluiga naiigo, 
Mogt)n nango, . 

yf 

}■ Mi nojo. 

fortune-telling, j 

»> 

yy 

>» 

Horoscope, 

Jononi pattri. 

yy 


Pestle, 

Lodha, 

Gotha, 

Gotha. 

Mortar, 

Sil, 

Onthai, 

ITiithur. 

Bandage, 
Hunter’s and 1 
fisher’s craft, / 

Baudhan, 

Khatop, 

Jinka. ^ 

Shikar, 

Mo'ihonil, 

Shiktir. 

Game, the spoil, 
A noose or snare. 

Jhont, 

Khoi, 

Jhont. 

A net. 

J&l, 

Jy6, 

•Idle. 

A sling. 

Ram ddri. 

Diintidiins;, 

Dihfi. 
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English. 


Kocrh. 


A pitfall. 

A trap. 
Bird-lime, 
Herdsman’s 1 
craft, / 

Flock, 1 

Herd, / 

Fleece, 

Breeding, act of. 
Shearing, ditto. 
Milking, ditto. 
Churning, ditto. 
Milk-pale, 
Churn, 

Shears, 

Fodder, 

Grass, 

Hay, 

Agricultural 
art, J 

Grains, gene- 1 
rief, J 

Grasses, ditto. 
Oils, ditto. 

Dyes, ditto. 
Textile stuffs, I 
ditto, J 

Agricultural 1 
products, J 
Farming stock. 
Cart, small. 
Waggon, large. 
Carriage, 
Harness, 

Saddle, 

Bridle, 

Sack, 

Basket, 

Pitchfork, 

Winnow, 

Flail, 

Sickle, 

Scythe, 

Mattock or "1 
pick-ax, J 
Spade, 

Shovel, 

Hoe or spud. 


Giidh, 

Dlierphi, 

Athd, 

Gdrii bhiiins 
palan, 

Jhank, Il^ngii, 

Poshom, 
Pushyii kdm, 

»» 

Ch^nka, 

Mohan, 

K&ndia, 

Ralli, 

Kenchi, 

Cliani, 

Ghiis, 

Khar, 

Chastiri, 


lidkhi. 


Ghas, Trill, 
Tel, 


Rons: 


Klieter jinis, 

Grihasthdr saj, 
Gari, 

Bojhai gtiri. 


Dlnikiir, 

Dhuki, 

T^nrd, 

Kiila, 

tf 

Kachi dan. 


Khonti, 

K6d41, 

B6dha, 

Ddhiiki,. 


Bo Jo. 

Hakdr, 

Diirphi, 

A'thd, 

Maishii miislio 
piishya. 

Phalli, 

Khomon, 
Poshini hobbn, 
>» 

Srdddng, 

Khandia, 

Khais, 

Gangsho, 

O 

Gangsho, 

J iga)). 


Liikhi, 

Giiiigsbo, 

I'hau, 

Rong, 

Kbiindiing, 

Arjiin, 

Gari, 


Jliim, 

('liiila, 
Kbadii, 
Tliura, 
Chongrai, 

Kaclii, 

>> 

Khonti, 

Kddtil, 

Beda, 

Doukhi, 


Bhimhl, 

Gadhe. 

Dhdrphi. 

Athk. 

Dia pia poshika. 

Jhake. 

Mo'ishii. 

is 

Chepkti. 

»7 

Klituidia. 

Khninch. 

Naiind. 

Seukti nainie, 

J 1 

Lokhi. 

Naiine. 

Clui'iti. 

Rong. 

Siite. 

Lengko. 

Gari. 

yj 

.ling. 

(.Uiala. 

« I 

Ra, 

>» 

Kachi. 

»» 

Khdiita. 

Kodi'd. 

>» 

Ghdngiii'. 
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Kiif/lish. 

Bill, 1 

Bill hook, 

Plough, 
narrow, 
Ploughshare, 
Ditto yoke, 

Ditto sliatt, 

Ditto handle, 
I,anded proper-1 
ty or estate, / 
Freehold, 

Leasehold, ^ 

Farm, 

Rent, 

(-ontraet of rent, 
Metairie or Ba-1 
tai, / 

flortieidtural art. 
Ditto products. 
Flower, 

Fruit, 

Merehaut’s craft. 
Merchandise "I 
or things in > 
barter, J 

Bale of goods. 
Crane, 

Pulley, 

liCver, 

Capital or stock. 
Profits, 

Price, 

Market rate. 
Dearness, 
Cheapness, 
Barter, 

Purchase, 

Sale, 

Banker’s craft, 
Monc}', any. 
Coin, 

Credit, trust. 
Silver coin. 

Gold coin, 
('apital, 

• 'I'lif principHi an 


Koeeh. 

Bodo. 

Dhimal. 

Dan, 

*f'h^kha. 

*Gh6ngdi. 

Hal, 

Hal, 

rial. 

aidi. 

Mdi. 

Mdi. 

Phalli, 

Ph;dli, 

Phiilli. 

Yongtil, 

Jongol, 

Jongol. 

Niingol, 

Niingol, 

Nangol. 

Miithia, 

Miithi, 

Miitlii. 

•lik. 

.. 

.. 

Milik, 

>» 

>♦ 

Iji'ira, .1 lit, 

Gotch, J 

- 


Ijara, Jot, 



Khajaiia, 



Kabuliyaf, 

J » 


Adhiiiri bant, 

riiorjnni raiiiiai, 

Adhia ko yint^. 

>> 

Sds, 

»» 

Sds. 

Phul, 

Bihar, 

IJiep. 

Phal, 

Bithai, 

Sihli. 

Mahajaui, 

Biidphar, 

Bedpar. 

Mahajaiier jiuis. 

Baiy.i jinks. 

Cliol-ko-jinis 

Mot, 

>) 

Bibab, 

Bdkchd. 

>» 

Piinji, 

>> 

Ponji, 

>> 

Ponji. 

Monafa, 

Bishii, 

Oldkfi. 

Dam, 

Bhau, 

Bhau. 

Bhan, 

Nirik, 

Rakam. 

Sastui, 

Monga jiii, 

Jduka. 

Mangai, 

Geer jai. 

Lenka. 

Adol bodol. 

Slijalai, 

Sdsk*. 

Kiiiina, 

Phan, 

Chdl. 

B6chii, 

Biii, 

Pit. 

Sharafi, 



Taka kori. 

Baina jiuis. 

(ilhol ko jinis. 

Kdltaka, 

Koltaka, 

Kdltaka. 

TJdhar, 

Dhar, 

Dhar. 

Tiika,' 

Taka, 

Thaka. 

Mohor, 

Molior, 

• Son mdhor. 

Piinji, 

Piinji, 


1(1 aimoHl only atrncul 

(urul iiu|)lc!iient ut and Dltinii 




VOCABULARY. 


.'i4 


EnpUftfi. 

Kocch. 

Botlo. 

lihimdl 

I nterest. 

Biaz, 

Bisba, 

Olehe. 

Loan, letting, 

Koroidfm, 

Dhtir la, 

Dhar rliii. 

Loan, borrowing, Korojlen, 

Dhdr hot. 

Dhar pi. 

Pawn or deposit, Bandhnk, 

Bandha, 

Bandha. 

Debit, 1 side of 

> » 

Bd hanang go. 

Rlnllika. 

Credit, / account, ,, 

Imbe hanang go. 

Pilika. 

Debt, 

Koroj, 

Dhiir, 

Dhar. 

Payment, 
Sliop-keej)er’s 1 

Chiikti, 

Dokaiii, 

Jopbai, 


craft. 

” 

i t 

Retail trade. 

P&ikciri, 

>> 

it 

A measure. 

Nap, 

Chilyo, 

Ddng. 

A weight. 

Toul, 

Chiiyo, 

Ddiig. 

Dry measure. 

Don, 

>» 

it 

Wet measure. 

Kanria, 

Hachung, 

Chdnghai. 

Measure of bulk, Don, katta. 

Ddn, kdtha. 

Don, kcltlid. 

Dittj^pf extent, 

Dighdl, 

Gallon, 

Rhinka. 

Ltttia^easure, 

Rassi, 

»» 


A span. 

Takor, 

KhiljiUa, 

Takdr. 

A cubit, 

Hath, 

Miichd, 

Khilr ddng. 

A yard. 

Gaj, 

Tolab, 

Nal-am, 

Biltong. 

A tolah. 

>♦ 

)) 

A chatak. 

Chatak, 

>) 

i i 

A seer. 

Sf'i’, 

Phdl, 

it 

Ji. maund. 

■Man, 

Mon, 

,, 

■^Scales or balance, Tarazu, 


it 

Steelyard, 

Till, 

Thooli, 

Till. 

Manufacturer’s 

craft, 

r Bantu, 


i i 

Textile stuffs' 
or cloths. 

► Tanter jinis. 

Daya, Hi, 

s.ijil. 

Artizan’s craft. 

K&rigari, 

>• 

> * 

Implement, tool 
Mason’s craft, 

, Mistrir hathidr. 

Yagilju, 

f t 

Choporbandi, 

Ndomigra, 

Sd diimkil. 

A house. 

Ghor, 

Nd(), 

Sil. 

A story. 


if 

fi 

Ground-stanry, 


it 

i t 

Mid-story, 

Atticks, 

»♦ 

» > 

it 

i i 

Foundation, 


>> 

,, 

Wall, 

Beira, T&ti, 

Injur, 

Bcrhem. 

Roof, 

Chhtil, 

Ndkiim, 

Chuli. 

Roof-tree, 

Mardl, 

Mand&li, 

Mandill. 

Supports, 

Milli, Bdwna, 

Milddd, 

Mdling. 

Door, 

Dildr, 

Dwar, 

1 liliir. 

Window, 

Khiirki, 

1) 

>» 

Staircase, 

Mdi, 

Jakhlil, 

Pahiri. 


RoomorcliaifHJer, Kotlmri, 
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English. 

Bed-room, 
Cook-room, \ 
Sitting-room, 1 
guest-house, J 
A^'eranda, portico, 
Necessary,cloaca, 
Out-house, 
Zcniina, 
Courtyard, 

Rule or measure. 
Plummet or level, 
Trovfel, 

Hod, 

Ijime cement. 
Clay ditto. 

Stone quarri-1 
er’s craft, J 
Stone graver’s 1 
craft, J 

Inscription on 1 
stone, J 

Metal graver’s 1 
craft, J 

Inscription on 1 
metal, / 

A mould or die, 
A mallet, 

A graver, 

A mine, 

A vein, 

A flaw, 

A shaft or tunnel, 
A vent. 

Smelter’s craft, 
Native ore. 

Metal, pure. 
Dross, 

Matrix, 

Bricklayer’s 1 
craft, J 

- Brick, 

Tile, 

Paving tile. 
Roofing tile. 
Plain brick. 
Ornamental do. 
Brick mould. 


Kocch. 

Siitibar ghar, 
Randhon sala, 

Dandi ghor, 

Cluili, 

Bahiri ghor, 
Bhitar bari, 
Agina, 

Ntip, 


Bodo. 

V', 

Mudunai, 

Nishing, 

Mando, 

Chali, 

A ' 

Chethala, 

Mti, 




DhimM. 

Jim ka sfi. 
Ga ko sd. 

Choura sa. 

Dhiip. 

>» 

Bahira sa. 

J' 

Silling. 

Dongsiila. 


Kumhfilcr kain, 

I'nth, 

Khapra, 


Kiimhalni hobba, 
flit, I'nt. 
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. Unghxh. 

Tile mould, 
Smoothing im-1 
plcinent, J 

Carpenter’s 1 ( 
craft, / 


Kocrh. 


Bkimal. 


Carpentry goods, Barhoir Jinis, 

»» 


Furniture, 1 

•ifousehold, J 

Gharer jinis. 

Nddni jinis. 

Sa ko jiuis> 

A door-frame. 

>' 


tf 

A window-frame. 



if 

A seat, any. 

Asan, Pitlha, 

Kdmjihii, 

Tukliim. 

Bench, 

Chiingra, 

Chiingra, 

Changra. 

Stool, 

Mdrii, 


Table, 

, , 

,, 

,, 

A chest or box, 1 
large, J 

Sandiik, 

Sandiik, 

Sandiik. 


Khat, 

I Chdnigahiu, 


^itto ditto small, 
iChest of drawers, 

A drawer, ,, 

A trencher or'] 
wooden plat- > Kathiiu, 
ter, J 

^dstcad, Khat, 

kli Miisal to I . 

husterice, ) 

Wooden utensil, Kftthdr hatiyar. 
Haft or handle, \ _ , , 

any, / ®“***“‘- 

Knife haft, Churi d(5w(4!8r*“ 

Spade haft, Kddaler d<5utha. 
Plough haft. Haler miithua. 
Ditto body. Haler denda, 

A plank, PhalA, 

A beam, large, Chokra, 

A beam, small 1 Jhtingi, 1 

cross-beam, j G61 batti, / 
A plane, Londa, 

An ax, Kilral, 


1 skador, , 

Katlnia, Kathou. 

Khat, Khat. 

Tbargain, Shim khondi. 


Knife haft, Churi diSflrtlBT*’ 

Spade haft, Kddaler ddutha 
Plough haft. Haler miithua. 
Ditto body. Haler denda, 

A plank, Phald, 

A beam, large, Chokra, 

A beam, small 1 Jhtingi, 
cross-beam, j Gdl batti, 

A plane, Londa, 

An ax, Kiiral, 

A drill or gimk^fl Bhavar, 

A turnscrew, ~ ,, 

A saw, „ 

A chisel, Chouras, 

A hammer, Hdthiira, 

Potter’s craft, Kiimhdler ktvm. 


Biphdiig, 

Biphong, 


Dcnthfi. 

Dduthtf. 

Denthti. 


Sal bonphiing, Sili. 

Sili, Sili. 

Riia, Diiphc. 

" >> 

It 

>y it 

Baithdl, Chouras. 

Dakhtili. Danghaishiila. 

Kumhmii liobba, Chokti bonai. 


Pottery goods, 1 
crockery, &c. / 
A vessel, any, 
Earthen vessel. 


Kiimhl^ jinis, 
Pdtra, 

Matdr bartan. 


Kunihtilni jinis, 

Ytigdjdng, 

H4ni gojeng. 


Kiimhal ko jinis, 
Bh&nda. 

Bhonoiko bhinda 



\()('AI?UI,A1{Y. 


Eiif/fix/i. 

Woodc ‘11 vessel, 

Metal vessel, 
Large e.arthen"] 
vessel to store > 
grain, J 

. Water jar, large. 
Ditto small. 
Earthen cook -1 
ing Pot, / 
Earthen dish 1 
or plate, / 
Potter's wheel. 
Shaper, 
Smoother, 
Glazing sub¬ 
stance. 

Smith’s craft. 
Hardware, any 
Ironware, 
Coppeiware, 
Hrassware, 
Pewterware, 
Chain, 

Wire, 

Nail, 

Screw, 

Hinge, 

Lock, 

Key, 

Piolt or Par. 


Kocrh. 

Khatarbartan 
Uhater bartau, 


'{ 


Boffo. DhinidL 

Bonphongui- f Khatangko bhan- 
gdjeng, t da. 


} 


{ 


Hook, 

Pell, 

Iron vessel, large. 
Ditto ditto, small. 
Copper vessel 1 
large, / 

Copper vessel I 
small, I 

Metallic cook¬ 
ing pot. 

Metallic dish, 

JL f 

Metallic plate, < 

Metallic drink- 1 
ing cup, / 


} 


Gdzina, 

Dilbar, 

>> 

Kdlshi, 

Taihii, 

Kdlshi. 

Basnna, 

Tikli, " 

Basuna. 

Knmhalcr elnik 

' J 

. 

>> 

>» 

» t 

Kamhari, 

Kaniarni hobba. 


Kamhaler jinis. 

»» 

> J 

Ldher jinis. 

Shorrni jinis. 

Chir ko jin 

Tamber jinis, 

Thamani jinis, 

)» 

Tamba ko 

Pitaler jinis. 

1J 

Kanser jinis. 

Khasfmi jinis. 

>9 

Jinjari, 

.Ihinjari, 

.Ihinjari. 

Jdli, 

Khili, 

Khili. 

Pech, 



Kabia, 

'I’ala, 

Ch^ki, 

Talii. < 

Choriini, 

Airi, 

•Chorani. 

Dwardeva la- j 

r Dwar chiinaini J 

r Dwar gip 

thi, 1 

[ louthi, 1 

[ thi. 

Ivanta, 

Angtha, 

>> 

Ghati, 

Ghat&, 

Ghdnti. 

Kiidha, 

Kharon, 

Kadhd. 

Liihia, kadhai. 

Lohora, 


Dtikcha, 

Thamjang, 

Thamjang. 

Dckchi, 



Dekcha, j 

C Thou or Dou, I 

[’ Tasala. 

Bogna, J 

Kh&nta, < 

Ldhia. 

Batlohi, j 

1 Lohara, I 

L Chokoti. 

ii 

>1 

>» 

Thali, J 

r Thorsi, J 

r Thdii. 

Bhanda, ] 

[ Kunii, 1 

L Bhdnda. 

Lota, Ghdta, J 

r Thikli, 1 

1 Lota Bati. 

Bari, 1 

[ Lota, 1 

[ Tukuri. 
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yo(;abiilai{Y. 


liuyVish. 

A pot, any, 

A potliJ, 

A spoon, 

A knife, 

A fork, 

Goldsitiitli’s craft, 
.lewelry, 

A Janter, 

A blow-pipe, 

A fan, 

Ni|)pers, 

Bellows, 

(•low, reJ lii'at. 
Cutler’s craft, 
Cutlcrv goods. 
Baser, 

Scissors, 

Shears, 

Tweezers, 

Barge knife, 
I’ofket knife. 
Sword, 

Dagger, 
Arrowhead, 
Needle, large, 
packman’s, j 
Needle, small. 
Thimble. 

(•rindstow', 

Emery, 

Barber’s craft, 
Soap, 

Brush, 

Lather, 

Shaving, the net. 
Shaving head. 
Shaving beard. 
Nailparing, 
Taylor’s craft. 

Thread, 

Wax, 

Shoe maker’s 1 
craft, / 

Shoe making. 

Shoe mending, | 
Shoe, 


Koer/i. 


lihim&l 

llandi. 

I)d, 

(.Ihokoti. 

Pdrsiin, 

Sbarai, 

Pliakana. 

lliita. 

KiVrba, 

Ildta. 

Kati, 

Uaba, 

Kathari. 

»* 

Banier kaj. 

»> 

Baniuni habba. 

Banin ko kam. 

(lahana, Eata. 

>• 

»> 

a 

Clningi, 

Pfikha, 

Chimta, 

Bhathi, 

Wiiclning, 

• > 

> • 

'fan. 

(ifnhing. 

Sa, 

!>> 

Klnir, 

Klnir, 

Cdnira. 

Kenchi. 

Khuneli, 

Kemdii. 

»> 

Chimta, 

Lephd, 

Chimli. 

Clnirii, 

Diiba, 

Jt 

Chnri, 

Tarwi'd, 

Tboral, 

'I'dral, 

Phdl, 

Bid, Ddng, 

Khapdr. 

Sfn, 

Mohan, 

I’endi. 

Siii, 

Angnshliin, 

Biji, 

Bendi. 

San, 

San, 

San. 

»* 

Khedri, 

Khorichimbai, 

»> 

Pnshani. 

Sftbon, 

(diiibon. 

Cliabon. 

Khedri, 

>> 

Khori chimbai, 

» t 

Pusham. 

»» 

Nangiil kdti. 

Asignrhan, 

)) 

Khnrsing chemi. 

Dorjerkdm, 

Ilislnigra, 

Dhaba joka. 

Snta, siitli, j 

r Knndnng or 1 
Dung dung, J 

Shnte. 

Mora, 

M dshatha. 

Mom. 

Charadrer kam. 

Chamarni, habba, 

Chamar-ko-kam. 

Jiita bamivan. 

•Iota goilan. 

»* 

Ji'ifjl songot 1 
koron, j 

Jotaj)hdsdp, 

»» 

•Tdta, 

Jotn, 

Jdta. 



VOCAIUILAKY. 


Eiitflinh. 

Boot, 

Slipper or sandiil, 
Wooden shoe, 
Leather shoe, 
Straw or grass • I 
shoe, J 

Last, 

Awl, 

Cobler’s wax, 
Ook's eral't. 
Boiling, the aet. 
Roasting or 1 
grilling, 

Frying, 

Fire place, 
Tongs, 

Poker, 

Currier’s or 1 
Tanner’s craft, / 
Peltry goods, 
Leather, any, 
Tanner’s Vat, 
Tannin or bark. 
Miller’s craft, 
Crinded goods. 
Flour or meal, 
Brail, 

Mill, 

Windmill, 
Watermill, 
llandmill. 
Oilman’s craft, 
Oilman’s stores, 
Oil-]iress, 

Dyer’s craft, 
Dy^ed goods, 
Dyer’s vat. 
Dyer’s iircss. 
Dye, any, 

Red dye. 

Green dye. 

Blue dye, 

Yellow dye. 
Sugar maker’s 
craft, 

Goor, 

Chi'ni, 


Kncch . 


Khorong, 

.Iota, 


Pharma, 

Siitari, 

Raiidhon, 

Jlidlan, 

Blinnjan, 

Senklian, 

Akha, 

(’hinita, 

Kalehiil, 

Ghamarerkam, 

ChaniO- jinis, 
Cliam, 

Nadh, 

Banda. 

Pisfiii, 

Atta, inaida. 
Bliiisi, 

Janta, 


Jiiiita, 

Tclier kani, 
Telicir jinis, 
Gyeeli, Ghiini, 
lloiigdibar kani, 
Rongil jinis, 
Nadh, 

>> 

Rong, 

Lai rong, 

Ilara rong. 

Nil rong, 

Plla rong, 

Ukpiran, 

Goor, 

Chilli, 

I 2 


Bodo. 
» » 

Viipllidng, 

) > 

Jot a, 

> » 


Chdgra, 

< Jiongwo, 

Yauvo, 

Hnngwo, 

Doudap, 

Chimta, 

1 i 

Chainarni-hobba, 

Bigtir, 

Diibar, 

» » 

Y undiing, 

Yliiia jinis, 

f y 

BejtMig, 


Telini hobba, 
Phiritni jinis, 
Gtieha, 


»> 

>» 

Rong, 

Gaja rong, 
Khaiighslii'ir 
rong, 

Gochoiii rong, 
Gammo rong, 

Khiisyarplieret, 

Mithai, 


61 ) 

DhimiL 

yy 

Chainphdi. 

Jot a. 


Gaka." 


Chimta. 

y > 

Dliale. 

Diibar. 

Mllaika. 

.M haiku jinis. 

Blnis. 

it 
yy 
y» 

>> 

yy 

y* 

Gliani, 11. 

yy 

yy 

yy 

yy 

Rong. 

Jika rong. 

N6lpa rong. 

Diiiika rong. 
Yonka rong, 

Kiisydrperika. 

Mithui. 
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VOCAHULAHY. 


Eiiyl is/i. 

Kofch. 

Iloilo. 

iJhhiidl. 

Misi-i, 

Misri, 


„ 

Sakar, 

Sakar, 



Ral), 

Nali, 

Lali, 

Lfili. 

Sugar-press, 

Gy6ch, 

G(>cha, 

Gh&ni. 

Coul'cctioiier’s, 
craR, j 

Bhiijarer kiiin. 

Ladiidagra, 

Ladii bonaika. 

Sweetmeats, 

Mithai, 

Gddd'i, 

Taaka jinis. 

Cake, 

Malpiiu, 

Enkroug, 

Biibdr, 

Comfit, 

Lai, 

IIlining. 

Khoilfiro. 

l^olly—pop, 
Butclicr’s eraft. 

Laddn, 

Phdtta, 

j? 

Kassaior kani. 

>> 

i> 

Flesh, 

Masong, 

Bidot, 

Behd. 

Garbage, 

Chippika, 

if 

Slaying Ax, 

Garsa, 

/ Liiinbri, 

\ Thungbri, 

1 Diipki. 

CleaTor, 

Cliepsfi, 

Gdri, 

Phiithang, 

Dabia. 

Block, 

Dingri, 

Dingri. 

Knife, 

Kathari. 

Daba, 

Kathari. 

Baker’s craft. 

, j 

if 

a 

Bread, 

Roll, 


if 

Unleavened bread 

) > 


a 

Leavened bread. 
Dough, 

Gandhan, 


a 

if 

Runnet or leaven, 

} » 

,, 

if 


Distiller's craf(. 

Chiilavan, 

Chound, 

Siiaka. 

Spirituous li¬ 

1 Modh, 

Pitika, 

Phatika. 

quors. 

( 


Still, 

Bhatti, 

Bhuti, 

Bhati. 

lleceiveror boiler, Bliatti, 

Bliati, 

Bhuti. 

Condenser, 

, Adkar, 

Dnilui, 

Duki. 

Cooler, 

Niidh, 

Dabar, 

Hindu. 

Funnel, 

1 1 


,, 

Pipe, 

Nali, 

Niila, 

Nala, 

Sjiirits made 

j. Modh, 

1 

Pitikii, 

Phatika. 

Z' from grain, j 
Ditto from | 


flowers, J 

r 

” 

ft 

Ditto from "j 

1 



juices like 

r ” 

,, 

,, 

Toddy, J 

1 



Brewer's eraft. 

Ubilan, 

Chongno, 

>> 

j.Fcrmented li- ] 
quor, J 

^ Katla, 

Jdni jinis or Jd, 

Yii. 

Brewer’s Vat, 
Washerman’s ] 

Matka, 

^ Dhdbir kam. 

Dii, 

Rddti. 

craft, J 



Soap, 

Sabon, 

Siibon, 

Sfibon. 

Tub, 

Powna, 


ft 



VOCABULARY. 


h'lifftisfi. 


Dhimdl. 


Beater, 

Block, 

Dirty clothes. 
Clean clothes. 
Turner’s craft, 
Tunieil goods, 

A lathe, 

Cloth jirinter’s 1 
craft, j 


Alogdor, 

Phalla, 

Maila kapra, 
Safa kajira, 
Kundiiii, 
Kiindail jinis, 
Chouras, 

Chapail, 


Gild Hi, 

Hi giiphiit, 
Khiiiidain, 
Kiindaiiii jinis, 
Baithal, 


Mirhi Dhaha. 

Ma mirhi dhaha. 
Kiindai katang. 
Kiindai ko jinis. 


Printed goods. 

Chiiper jinis. 

,, 

>> 

Chintz, 

Cliint, 

Chit, 

(Milt. 

Coarse chintz. 

Chint, 

Chit, 

(Miit. 

Fine chintz, 

Cliint, 

(.'hit. 

Chit. 

A stamp, 

A press, 
Sjiinner’s art. 

Chap, 

” 

♦ » 

Siitkatan, 

Klnindiinghiye, 

Siitekiitika. 

Spun goods. 

Siitcr jinis. 

Khunduiigiii jinis 

Siite ko jinis. 

Spinner’s wheel. 

(Jharkha, 

Janther, 

(Miarkha. 

Thread, 

Slit, 

Khiindiiiig, 

Siit6. 

Skein, 

Motha, 

Lein cl ui. 

Waiiia. 

Knitter’s art. 

Jabibanail, 

Ji^haiia, 

Chitiiig piiika. 

Knit goods. 

Jaber jinis. 

Jeiii jinis. 

(Miiting. 

Weaver’s art. 

Baiiiivan, 

Ilidain, 

Dhaba thirka. 

Woven goods. 

Banail jinis. 

Daiiai jinis. 

Thirka. 

A web or piece. 

Tan, 

Gangche, 

Dhaba. 

'I'hc war[). 

Tana, 

Gochoiig, 

TciiiA. 

'The wootj 

Petwan, 

Gehtbi, 

Petwan. 

Fine cotton or 1 
.Muhnal, J 

Mulmal, 

lliihii Hi, 

> > 


Coarse ditto or 1 
Calico, j 
Fine woolen or 1 
broad cloth, J 
Coarser or Ma- I 
lida, J 

Coarsest or 1 
blanket, J 
Hemp cloth or 1 
Linen, J 

Flax cloth or 1 
Linen,* J 
Sack cloth of 1 
San or Pat, / 
Sail cloth finer, 1 
of San, J 


Gajbdri, 

Banat, 

Kdnibdl, 

Bhaiigra, 

Dhokra, 

Jh&lok, 

Mckhari, 


Hi shinia. 


Kiinibali, 


Ksimili. 


f Phiitta, 
I Chola, 

I Jhtilok, 


I Dhokra. 
Jhiilok. 


• The I.inum usitatissimum,'I'isi or Alsi, however eoninion ami sroixi, is no whace 
used in India save for oil. 
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VOCABULARY. 


English. 

Silk or Satin, 1 
cloth, j 

A loom, 

A sliattle, 

A paddle, 

A roller for 1 
winding web, / 
Weaving, the act, 
Cord-wainer’s “1 
craft, / 

Cord or thick 1 
rope, / 

Twine or thin 1 
rope, / 

Tow, any. 
Oakum, 

Lint, 

Rags, 

Paper-maker’s 1 
■ craft, j 

Paper made of! 

bark, j 

Ditto of rags. 
Bleacher’s art. 


Kocch. 


Saja, 

Makii, 

Klnit, 

Kdrkln, 

Banail, 

Rasser ban&il. 
Dor, Rassa, 

Rossi, 

P^td, 

Bdkel, 


Iiijini Hi. 

Ilichan, 

Makii, 

Gdrkha, 

Gandai, 

Dain, 

Doudong, 1 

Chadong, J 

Doga, Doudong, 

Doga miidiii, 
Phatta, 


K&gaj. 


Metre, ,, 

Rhyme, ,, 

A Distich, 

Painting, the art, Chittrakdri, 
A picture, Chobi, 

Light and shade, ,, 

Perspective, ,, 

Gtelouring, ,, 


Mdlini habba. 


Dhimdl. 

f > 

Sdja. 

Makii. 

Ndchd naiti. 

Dangda-ldiign. 

Thiikd. 

Dihapeka. 

Bada-Dihd. 

Mhoika-Dilia. 

Pdtd. 

Tdkadhdbd. 


Basket-maker’s 1 
craft, J 


Hdpmd, 

Piiikd. 

Decorticating, 
The slip or"! 

Mdthdn. 

S6in, 

Koikatang 

strip peeled 

off, J 

^ Pdti, 

Bishi, 

Pdti. 

Basket, open plat, Changdri, 

Kho, 

Dondora. 

Basket, close plat, Dhdki, 

Don, 

Bhiitiiri. 

Basket, any. 

Doura, Doun, 

Ddnkho, 

J » 

Deep closed 1 
basket, j 

Sapuri, 


»1 

Shallow open 1 
ditto, J 

Dhdki, 


f » 

Fine arts. 
Poetry, 

Kavit, 

fi 

>» 

ft 

A Poem, 

Kavit, 

» > 




>(x:aiuilahv. 
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English. 

Human portrait. 
Landscape, 
(Colour box, 

Easel, 

Brush, 

Pencil, 

Musical science, 
Music, 

Musical note. 

The gamut, 

Harmony, 

Melody, 

Vocal music. 
Instrumental 1 
music, J 

A coj)cert, 

A fife, 

A pipe, 

A trumpet, 

A drum, 
('ynibals, 

A stringed in- f 
strum ent, \ 
Sculpture, 

A stone statue, I 
human, J 
Ditto of a Deity, 
An idol of clay. 
Image, plaything. 
Metallic Idol, 
Architecture, 1 
the science, j 
A pillar or co- f 
lumn, [ 

A shall or body, 
A capital, 

A basement. 
Entablature, 
Architrave, 
Frieze, 


Kocch. 

Tazvir, 


Bodo. 


(jiiivan bajii- 1 
van ihn, J 
(lavanbajawau, 


Gawan, Git, 

Bajiiwau, 

Natch, 

Bashi, 

Sahanui, 

Tiirhdl, 

Dhol, Nagara, 
Kortal, 

Saringi, Dotara f 
Bina, I 

Chinni, 

M&uusher mtirti, 

Devatcr mi'irti, 
Matir imirti, 
('hdbi, 

Dhatucr mdrti. 


Fili)ay,lRamb^'l 
Powa, J 


Kajapdam, 

Itaj&pdain, 


Uajitp, 

Dam, 

M lisay d, 

Chijihiing, 

Phengpha, 

'lYirhoi, 

Nagara, 

Khowawdng, 

Sciija, 

Ddtdra, 


Cornice, 

Facade, 

An arch, ', 

An arcade or \ 
colonnade, J 
A Dome, Giimbaj, 

A minSr, Miiidr, 


Dhimiil. 


Leika bdika. 


lidika. 

Bdika. 

Hytika. 
Mil hart. 

f 

Tiirhdi. 

Dh61. 

Jhail. 

Senja, 

Dotara. 
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VOCAHirLAllY. 


Enylish. 
A minaret, 

A pent roof, 
A flat roof, 


Time, 

Eternity, 

Day, 

Night, 

Morn, 

Noon, 

Eve, 

Sunrise, 

Sunset, 

Moonrise, 

Moon set, 

A moment, 

A minute. 

An hour, 

A week, 

A month, 

A y ear, 

A time piece, 

A date, 

Sunday, 

Monday, 

Tuesday. 

Wednesday, 

Thursday, 

Friday, 

Saturday, 

January, 

February, 

Marcli, 

April, 

May, 

June, 

July, 

August, 

September, 

October, 

November, 

Decembejr, 


To-day, 


Kerch. 

Uangaler Chat, 
Sobsdir Chat, 


Ch&ndasti, 

Pal, 

Pal, 

Gbari, 

Atliora, 

Mas, 

Boebor, 

(ibari, 

Tarikh, Tithi, 

Deobar, 

Soinbiir, 

Mongolbar, 

Bi'idbbar, 

Bishtibtir, 

$iikalbar, 

Sunibar, 

Magh, 

Pbagiin, 

Ghnityo, 

Boisilkbo, 

Joitb, 

Asar, 

Sawoii, 

Bhodor, 

Asin, 

Kortik, 

Oghon, 

Pus. 


Aji, 


liodo. 


Dan, 

Boebor, 


Ded, 

Som, 

Mongol, 

Budh, 

Bisbti, 

Siikal, 

Siiiii, 

M^gb, 

Phtinun, 

Cboit, 

Boisakb, 

Jait, 

Asiir, 

Srawon, 

Bhodor, 

Asin, 

Kortik, 

Oghon, 

Pousb, 

tjF Timic. 
Dinai, 


DhimAt. 


Kdl. 

Nhitimn. 

Nhishing. 

Rhima. 

Bela gdnka. 

Bilernd. 


Mdsbd. 

Boebor. 

>1 

J)ed. 

Sdrn. 

Mongol. 

Biidh. 

Bisbti. 

Sukal. 

Siini. 

Mftgli. 

Pbagun. 

Cboit. 

Boisakb. 

Jait. 

Asar. 

S4won. 

Bhodor. 

Asin. 

Kortik. 

Ogbon. 

Pousb. 


Niini. 


NotiNs OF Time. 


K41, 

Anaiit kal. 
Din, 

Rath, 

Bdrbhan, 

Ddphdr, 

Gdnidbiikani 

bcla, 

Suraj I'ulay, 
Suraj asti, 

Cbandiiday, 


Kbal, 

Shtin, 

Hdrr, 

Phi'ijani, 

Sanjcipbii, 

Bib, 

Sbanang khatbai, Bclaldhika. 
Shanang bopbai, Bdlabadeka 
W,kbabirkbat-J 

Ndkbcibir baj)bai, Talibadeka. 




VOCABULARY 


6'5" 


Etiglish, 

Kocch. 

Bodo. 

Dhimdl. 

To-morrow, 

Kal, 

Gabhn, 

Jiimni. 

Yesterday, 

^Pacliila r^ 

Miyft or Mia, 

Anji. 

Previously, 

'Aga, . 

Sigdng, 

I,ainpang. 

Now, 

®ai. 

Dand, Da, 

E'ldng. 

AftervMirds, 

Pach^, 

Yiino, Ddn&ng, 

Nhuchd. 

Always, ever, 

Soda, 

Oral, 

E'lou. ^ 

Never, 

Konokdl^ nahin, 

Orainegdyft, 

Elou manth^. 

Seldom, 

Kdnokouob^la, ^ 

Ilduobela hdndi 
bela, J 

- Thdr&ng. 

Often, 

Bflr6 h&r^, ■ 

Phdlc pheld. 

Ghaningghauing, 

Sometimes, 

Konokonob€Id, | 

IJfcenobelalleno i 
bela, J 

► Thorang. 

Now, recemHy, 

E'ikharair’ r‘ 

Dand, 

Idom Bela. 

Long ago. 

Bh6le dind. 

Gub&n choi. 

E'shito, 

When, 

JdlS, 

Jdlai, 

Jdla. 

Then, 

Sdla, 

Sdlai, 

Kfla. 

When ? 

Kdnbdla, 

Mdbilai, 

Hflou. 

At once, together. 

E'kchak. 

Phakchd, 

Edo sSng. 

Gradually, one 1 
by one, J 

Eke Ekd, 

Hushmg, 

E'md Eme. 

Slowly, 

Dhird, 

Lashi lashi. 

Dhird. 

Quickly, 

Dhdr, 

Gakrd gakrd. 

Dhimpa. 

Instantly, 

Sot, 

Dand, 

Elting. 

Late, 

Bilome, 

Yiind, 

Yerhc 

Early, 

Jogotd, 

Gakrd, 

Jogotdng. 


Daily, 

Weekly, 

Monthly, 

Yearly, 

Once, 


Twice, 




99 

Thrice, 


l> 

*9 

Numbers.* 

99 

One, 

Ek, 


Man-chd, 

E*-long. 

Two, 

Dii, 


Man-gnd, 

Gnd-long. 

Three, 

Tin, 


Man-thSm, 

Slim-long. 

Four, 

Chdr, 


Man-brd, 

Dia-long. 

Five, 

Piinch, 


Man-bd, 

Na-long. 

Six, 

,, Choi, 


Man-dd, 

Td-long. 

Seven, 

■ Sat, 


Man-sini, 

Nhii-long. 

Eight, . 

Ath, 


99 

Yd-long. 

Nine, 

Nou, 


99 

K lihd-long. 

Ten, 

Das, 


99 

Td-lonsr. 


Eleven, Egaro, „ 

* The liM prefix (Man,) and the Dhfmni postfix (Lon^,) arc sometimes omitted, 
and both areliubic to vuriiilions, for which see Graimuar.^ ^ 

K 





VOCABULARY, 


Enylinh. 

Twelve, 

Twenty, 

Twenty-one, 

Thirty, 

Forty, 

Fifty, 

Sixty, 

Seventy, 

Eighty, 

Ninety, 

One hundred. 
One thousand. 
Ten thousand, 
A Lack, 

A crore. 

First, 

Second, 

Third, 

Fourth, 

Fifth, 

Sixth, 

Seventh, 

Eighth, 

Ninth, 

Tenth, 

■A numeral sign 
or cypher. 


A place. 

Presence, 

Absence, 

A level, 

A slope. 

Acclivity, 

Declivity, 

The centre. 
The side. 

The comer. 
The top. 

The bottom, 

A nation or 
kingdom, 

A province or 
Siibali, 


Koeeh. 

Bodo. 

Bhimdl, 

Bard, 

ii 

99 

1 

f Choka^bn, 1 


Bis, < 

Thai-khon, ! 

> E-long Bisha, 

1 

[ Bisha-che, J 

t 

Ekuis, 

» 

„ -s 

Tis, 


* 

Chalis, 

Bisha-gne, 

Gndddng bisha. 

Pachas, 

ff 

99 

S^'t, 

Bishartham, 

Siim-ldug bisha 

Sohotor, 

» ' 

99 

Assi, 

f Bisha-bre, 

L Phanai-che, 

Dia-long bisha. 

Nobbi, 

, >» 

» 

Sou, 

Bkha-b^ 

Nd-16ng bisha* 

Hdjdr, 


»» 

Dashajar, 

>f 

99 

Lakh, 

i» 

99 

Krdr, 

9» 

99 

Pahilo, 

ff 

99 

Ddsrfi., 

99 

99 

Tisra, 

99 

99 

Choutha, 

99 * 

99 

P&chin, 

99 

99 

Chatin, 

99 

99 

Satin, 

99 

99 

Athin, 

99 

99 

Ndhin, 

99 

99 

Doshin, 

99 

99 

Ankhd, 

99 

99 

Nouns 

OF Place. 


Than, Jdgah, 

N u-pthi. 

Chdl. 

Htijari, 

99 

99 

Ghairhtljari, 

99 

99 

• Sdbsdir, 

99 

99 

Hdkalc^a, 

Khdnglap, 

Chalgdr. 

Chdrti, 

Gfind, 

Tanka. 

Ltlmt^ 

Unkhat, 

Khdka» - 

Bich, 

Gdjdr, 

Mdjfaata, 

Bdgdl, 

Ging, 

,Jeng8hd. 

Kdn6, 

99 

jr 

Mathi, 

Khrd, 

Pdringr 

Hdiit, 

Khibo, ■ 

Lettd. 

1 Rfij. 

Raijo, 

R&jyti. ^ 

1 Sdbah, 

99 

99 




VOCABULARY. 

G7 

English, 

fSPocc/t. 

Bodo. 

Uhiiniil. 

A country or 1 
Zillah, / 

Zillah, 

a 

it 

A parish town- -i 
ship or pagus, / 
A guijd-hall, 1 
trader’s, / 

Bonder, 

Bondor, 

Bondor. 

>» 

ii 

it 

A town-hall, 1 
municipal > 

court, J 

Prodhancr-ka- J 
chcri, 1 

r Mondolni-ka- 1 

chcri, J 

'f- Mondolko-Sa. 

A ])alacc. 

Rajbtiri, 

Rajbari, 

Riijbari. 

A council- 1 
chamber, j 

Biij sobha. 

i> 

it 

A temple or 1 
church, J 

Dcdta than, j 

f Maduindo, j 

[ Bathonino)'), j 

^ Dlrko sa. . 

A burial place. 

” \ 

r Gothoiphoj)« ' 
[^.JJbngni luipthi, j 

^ Lijiko-chol. 

A burning place, 

SAsan, -j 

r Gothoi syou- 1 
[ dongni niipthi, J 

Dii-ko-chol. 

A public oiricel 
or court, / 

Kach6ri,^^ 

Kacheri, 

Kachcri. 

Court of justice, 

Adiilater Sneheri, „ 

it 

Ditto of rcve-1 

Chakalcr ■Rat- ’ 

1 


niie, J 

cheri, j 

( 

it 

A jail. 

Phdtok, /c. 

Bondoti siila. 

Kdts-a. 

A village court, ^ 

Prodhdncr Jtji- ^ 
elicri. 

r Mondolni Ka- ' 
cheri, j 

j- Mondolko-sa. 

A college. 

>» 

it 

,, 

A school. 

if 

a 

)) 

A hospital, 

A library. 

a 

it 

a 

a 

It 

A bank. 

An arsenal for 1 

it 

>» 

” 

making arms, j 
A magazine for 1 

it 

>> 

it 

storing arms, J 

J> 


tt 

A fort, ^ 

Gorh, 

Kluk, 

Killa. 

A cantonment, 

Cliouni, 

Kipliai tliann. 

iSiphai joinkn. 

A camp, 

A warehouse, 1 

it 

Kdthi, 

a 

tt 

merchant’s, J 

a 

ti 

A shop, retailer’s, 
A factory or I 

Ddkan, 

Dokuu, 

Dokan. 

workshop, J 

ti 

a 

it 

A smithy'. 

ManVi sala, 

Khamtirniuoo, 

Kamhar-ko-sa. 

A tannery', 

(Uuirntirer thiiu. 

it 

tt 

A (lyc-housc, 

it 

it 

it 

A distillery. 

Bh&tti khana, 

giiudininoo, 

Sundi-ko-sii. 

A brewery. 

it 

a 

it 


K 2 
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VOCABULARY. 


English. 

A farm house, 

A farm yard, 

A granary, 

A stack. 

An Inn, 

A stable, 

A cow house, 

A dairy, 

A sheep cote, 

A pigstyc, 

A dwelling house, 
A machaii to \ 
watch crops, J 
A cottage, 

A hut, 

A city, 

A town, 

A village, 

A street, 

A square, 

A road, high, 

A road, bye, 

A footpath. 

An estate,the ubi, 
A farm, ditto, 

A garden. 

All orchard "1 
Homestead, J 
Flower garden. 
Kitchen gar- T 
den or cale- > 
yard, J 

Field, garden. 
Field, any. 
Arable field. 
Grass field, lea, 1 
or meadow, j 
Hay field. 

Fallow field. 
Ridge, 

Furrow, 

Hedge, 

Ditch, 


Koech. 

fi 

yf 

Khalyan, 

Khalyan, 

Dandi ghor, 

Ghdrdr ghor, 
Gdhali, 

it 

Bhdrir sala, 
Siiarer khor, 
Ghor, 

Kdda, 

Khdpra, 

Khopra, 

Shohor, 

Shohor, 

Gadn, Boiidor, 
Gali, 

Chouk, 

Pod, sorok, 

Ddgdr, 

» 

»> 

Bdgiche, 

Bdri, 

Phiil bari, 

Sdg bdri, 

Khet bari, 
Khet, 

Bhiimi bari, 

Khouna, 

R6vana, 

Ndtkhilaj 

Gdhl, 

Gh6s, 

B6dhi, 

Pori, Ptightir, 


Bod^l 

yy 

Kholto, 

Kholto, 

Mando, "1 

Noukhali, J 

Goraininoo, 
Gwaliiinod, 

Burma gdgra, 
Ydmayogrong, \ 
Ydma gdgra, / 
Ndi), 

NodchS, 

Nod, 

>y 

yy 

Phard, ^ 

yy 

yy 

Lamd, 

» 

Degor, 

yy 

yy 

yy 

Bari, 

Bibar bari, 

Moikong-bari, 

Hiibdri, 

Hii, 

Hii, 

Phuthar, 

Hdgra,* 

yy 

Chdkhdr, 

Phoiri, khoui. 


Htigrd, the wo^, jangle ; no fullow. 


DhiM/tl. 

yy 

yy 

" Khaniar. 
Khauiar. 

Choura sS. 

Ghora ko sa. 
Gwallisd. 

yy 

E'chd ko sii. 
Paya ko sa. 
Sa. 

yy 

Sa, 

yy 

yy 

yy 

Dera. 

yy 

Ddma. 

yy 

Ddgdr. 

y y 
yy 
yy 

Bari. 

Lhdp kosa. 

Sar bari. 

Ling bdri. 

Ling, 

Pia ling. 

yy 

Ldngdhd. 

yy 

Chati. 

Ani. 



VOCABULARY. 


09 


EnoUsh, 

Kocch. 

lioJo. 

Dhimdt. 


Flace. 


Separately, apart, B<5g<)l, Alog, 

Gubun, 

Bhiniing. 

Together, 1 

along with, j 

Log, eksath. 

Logoche, 

E'ddsting. 

Towards, 

Ti, 

ti 

So? 

Up to, to, tmto. 

Tako, 

Chim or Sim, | 

• Thikii. 

Thekapa. 

As far. 

Jijithe, 

Jedong, 

Jeso. 

So far. 

Scithe, 

Slap, 

Kdsd. 

Beyond, over. 

Far, 

Bat, 

Fen. 

In, at. 

T6, 

Sing, ha, ou. 

Tit. 

On this side. 

Y6piir, 

lnib4 jiiig. 

Yepiir. 

On that side. 

Wiipar, 

Hobe jing. 

Wiiptir. 

On both sides. 

Warptir, j 

r Ycjungwojung, i 
[ Mebiibebi'ijing, J 

f ' ” 

About, around. 

Agolbogol, j 

' jing* 1 

[ Mcbii bcbii,* J 

Chengsho bh4ng- 
i" sho. 

All round. 

Chdro bhitti. 

Chanicham, 

Ora paring. 

On, upon. 

For, 

Chou, 

Rhi'ita. 

Here, 

Hitti, j 

r Jung, 1 

[ Imboha, J 

^ Isho, Ita. 

K poz. 
There, j 

Hutti, j 

r Hobdha, 1 

[ llujuug, J 

^ LTsho, 

Where ? 

Kunti, j 

r Mouha, 1 

[ Bojong, J 

1 IlcSsho. 

\ Heta, 

Where, "1 , 

There, / 

Eithi, 

Seithi, 

Jeri'ino, 

Byiino, 

Jetan. 

Kotuii. 

Where ? 

Kiiuthi, ^ 

r Bojung, 1 

L Mouka, J 

^ Ileta. 

Every where. 

Sokolthi, 

Boiyaubo, 

Ora paring. 

No where. 

Konothi ntihin. 

Jirobo gc:yii. 

H4tabvi manlho. 

Hence, 

E ithe hatti. 

Iinboni phra. 

Ita song. 

Thence, 

J#ithe hatti, 

Hoboni phrii. 

1/ta song. 

Whence ? 

K6nth4 hatti, * 

f Bojong phrii, 1 
Mouni phra, j 

^ Hota song. 

Whence, 


J4jong, 

Jet® sho. 

Before, 

A'g. 

Shigang,t 

Ling, I,dmp&. 

Behind, 

Fach, 

Yuno,f 

Nlni chopa. 

Between, 

Bfch, 

Gczer, 

Mdjhata. 

Above, 

IJpar, 

Cha, 

Rhutii. 

Beneath, 

Tola, 

Sing, 

L4ttu. 

Near, 

Nikot, 

Khatai, 

Chdngsd. 

Far, 

Diir, 

Gajaug, 

Uiird. 

Within, 

Bhitiri, 

Singou or sing, ■ 

f Sdldng. 

Lipta, 

Without, 

Bahiri, 

Bahirou, 

f Bahira. 

1 Satiinsr. 


* Rlt'liu bt’bu here ami there, corruption of Imb^bu hobebu, this si'le and that, 
t in place or time, as in Knglish. So Dhimal. 
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VOCABULARY. 


Emjluh. Kocch. Bodo, Bhinuil. 


Nouns of Quality, and Condition, &c. 


Health, 

Anin, 

Sickness, 

Birtini, 

Knowledge, 

Gy&n, 

Ignorance, 

Ogyan, 

Fatigue, 

Thakai, 

Best, 

J iran. 

Occupation, 

Koroin, 

Leisure, 

Jinin, 

Liberty, 

Chhiitti, 

Restraint, 

Kaid, 

Socictj', 

Ddsdr, 

Solitude, 

>> 

Crowd, * 

Bhir, 

Strength, bodily. 

Bal, 

■Weakness, ditto. 

Nibal, 

Ability, mental. 

Biiddhi, 

Inability, ditto. 

Kubiiddhi, 

Power, general, 

Sak, 

Powerlessness, 

Nisak, 

Lameness, 

Lengrti jmn. 

BlindAeaa, 

Kana pan. 

Deafness, 

Bahira jian. 

Dumbness, 

Giinga pan. 

Stutter, stammer. 

Thotala pan. 

Wealth, 

Dhdn, 

Poverty, 

Nidhon, 

Scarcity, 

Akal, 

Plenty, 

Satti kill. 

Famine, 

Akiil, 

Drought, 

>> 

Inundation, 

Bcin, 

Happiness, | 

Sulvll) 

Pleasure, J 


Misery, pain, 

Diikh, 

Beauty, 


Ugliness, 

»> 

Straightness, 

Si'dhapana, 

Crookedness, 

Terapana, 

Pidlness, 

>» 

Emptiness, 

ji 

Heaviness, 

a 

Lightness, 

II 

Greatness, 

Badai, 


Gakhrfingbla, 

Elkapitka. 

Jobrabla, 

Maelkajifika. 

Cyan, 

Gy an. 

Gyaiig g^yii, 

Ogyan. 

Mcngbai, 

Maika. 

J irebai, 

it 

'^^laishaka, 

ti 

it 

Ildgiir, 

a 

Lappika ? 

Ilowi'd, 

> J 

Kaid. 

ii 

>) 

a 

ft 

Dliing jdin. 

Balo, 

Balo. 

Balgcya, 

Balmautlnika. 

>i 

>i 

it 

ft 

Tlayd or Iliiii, 

Ddaiig. 

Ilaiigai, 

Ddaiig inantho. 

Ldngran matno 

? 

• >> 

Kiinan matno ? 

it 

Benga slo ? 

it 

Phaglfi slo ? 

>i 

Tdtla slo ? 

ii 

Dhdn, 

Dhdn. 

Dhdn gej'a. 

Dhdn manthiika 

Ankhal, 

Akiil. 

Satti kid. 

Satti kid. 

Ankhal, 

Akiil. 

>> 

Ban, 

ft 

Gi'idu. 

Siikh, 

Siikh. 

Ddkh, 

Diikh. 

Machiingan 

1 

matno ^ 

r 

Shajimau matno 

• y> 

. >> 

it 

ii 

a 

it 

it 

a 

lllitnan matno. 

it 

tt 

Reehengau ' 

1 

matno, j 

r 


Gt'dc'tnan maino. 


* Machung (or mujanj : So Dou for Tuu ami (jorii for Korai: J'.aiilioiiic. 
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E/i.</lish. 

Kocch, 

Bodo. 

Dhii/x'd. 

Smallness, 

Chotdi, 

Miiddvan matno, ,, 

Length, 

Lambai, 

(lalldvan matno. 


Shortness, 

Chdtai, 1 

Gtichuman 1 
matno, J 


Depth, 

Gahir pana. 


if 

Shallowness, 

>> 

i* 

ft 

Width, 

Choudai, 

Guaran matno. 

ft 

Narrowness, 

» 

Gechepan matno, „ 

Height, 

U'cehiS, 

Gajdvan matno. 

t> 

Ijowness, 

Nichai, 

Gahi'iyan matno, 


Around body, 

Gol, 

Tolot or Dolot, 

i> 

A square. 

Choukdn, 

Kdna maubre. 

t* 

A triangle, 

Trikdu, 

Kdua mantham. 

ft 

An angle or "I 

Kona, 

Kdna manche. 


corner, J 



Area, 

Pardst, 

ii 

» 

Circumference, 

Ber, 

a 

if 

Diameter, 

Bias, 


ft 

A halfi 

A'dha, 

Khou (chc-one), E'phala. 

A quarter. 

Pda, j 

r Khousiliiigche, ] 
[ (ehe-one), J 

^ E'j)da (e one' 

A third. 

Tiha), j 

r Pliiin fhiim, 1 
L Khou tham ? J 

[■ .•# ’* 

A part, piece, 

Tiikra, J 

r Tluima, 1 

L Chdche, J 

^ Thiima. 

The whole, 

Samuoha, \ 

f Bimaiuo, 1 

L Boibo ? j 

[■ Tamandng. 

Redness, 

Lali, 


if 

Whiteness, 

»> 

)i 

if 

Blackness, 


)> 

if 

Sound, 

Sobd, 

Shodop, 

llinka. 

Noise, 

Gondogol, 

Gondogol, 

Gondogol. 

Silence, 

Nihhava, 

Ddrshi, 

Chipaka. 

Echo, 

Ghdng, 

Chatta, 

Chatta. 

A cry, scream, "1 
human, j 

Shdr, Piikar, 

Gapchi, 

Rhikai. 

A roar, bestial. 

Dak, 

Thetiui, 

Dikhar. 

A low, bovine. 

DddSri, 

Dodiiya, 

Diidai. 

A bleat, sheep’s, 
A bark, dog’s. 

Bhclbhcli, 

Gaj)ino, 

Meinai. 

Bhunk, 

Chiingno, 

if 

A whistle, man’s, 

, Sdskdri, 

Mushiit, 

Siiskari. 

A whistle, bird’s, 

1 Sitti, 

Gapmo, 

Kharka. 

A hiss, snake’s. 

Susari, 

Neru, 


A mew, cat’s. 

Mdmftri, 

Gapmo, 

Dhiii.^ 

Savour or flavour, 

, Sw&d, 

Gathou, 

Tail. 

Good savour. 

Acha swad, 

Gathou, 

ElkaT^k 

Bad savour. 

Biird swad, 

Thouwa, 

Maelka¥&a. 

Sweetness, 

Mithai, 

Gadoi matno '! 

- 
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VOCABULARY. 


English, 

Koech. 

Bodo. 

DhimAl. 

Sourness, 

Khdtapan, 

Gakhoi matno ? 

it 

Bitterness, 

Khdtapan, 


it 

Ripeness, 


Gam&nan matno ? 

tt 

Rawness, 


Gathdngan 1 
matnof / 

tt 

Soundness, ' 

t> 

Glidm matno ? 

t% 

Rottenness, 

tt 

Gdchdd matno 1 

it 

Odour, smell. 

Gandh, 

Manamo, 

Nhttmkd. 

Perfume, 

Acha gandh, < 

Manamo-inada-1 
mo, / 

Elka nhamka. 

Stink, 

Biira gandh. 

Mauamo-khe- I 
chara, / 

Maelka nhamka 

Roughness, 

Riikhal, 

tt 

tt 

Smoothness, 

Chikon&i, 

tt 

tt 

Hardness, 

Sakhti, 

ft 

it 

Softness, 

t> 

tt 

tt 

Dryness, 

Sukhdpan, 

Bhljdpan, 

)) 

tt 

Wetness, 

tt 

it 

Juicincssjfruit, 

Rosilta, 

tt 

tt 


Sappiness 
greenness, 
wood. 

Nouns op Motion—Things. 


\ Gilapana, 


Appearance, 

Disappearance, 

Ascent, 

Descent, 
Advance, 
Retrogression, 
Vibration^oscil- "I 
lation, / 

Pressure by 1 
own weight, / 
Depression, ac-1 
tive, / 


>» 

ft 

St 

tt 

Aga gaman, 
Pdclie hatan, 
Hilat, 

Kamp, 

Dab, 

Daban, 


Compression, do. Chip, 
Relaxation, 1 

loosening, J ’ 

Increase, self, Barhti, 


Decrease, do. Ghotti, 
Addition, others, Barhawan, 
SubtractijW, do. |^atttlran, 
Expansi^ selfj Phiitan, 
Contraction, do. Miinjan, 
Openimk other’s, Khulan, 
Shutt^, do. Bond koron. 


Conjunction, self, Sanjog, 


>> . 

Gadong, 

tTukhat, 

ft 

ff 

I Mouddng, 
Kichin, 

Nachin, 

Chip, 

Shongrop, 

ft 

Phedetin, 

Phiidiiin, 

Barsara, 

Khopjop, 

Kh^din, 

Jokhlop, 

Lagomano, 


ft 

tt 

tt 

ti 

tt 

f Phirka. 

\ Ldoka. 

Rliiipkii. 

Rhdp pdka. 

Chip. 

Dhll pdka. 

Dh&md. 

Shluihc. 

tt 

ft 

tt 

ft 

tt 

tt 

Ldgal ndnka. 



VOCABULARY. 


English. 

Kocck. 

Bodo. 

Dkim&l. 

Rupture, burst- \ 
ing, self, / 

Phut, 

Gauwo, 

Dheika. 

Fracture, break-1 
ing others, J 

Tcirjdidr, 

Chepai, 

Bhdika. 

Disjunction, do. 

Biyog, 

Gtibiin slo. 

Lakka. 

Melting, self. 

Galan, 

Giliin, 

Gale ill. 

Congealing, do. 

Jamtin, 

Daklidiii, 

Jom hi. 

Melting, other’s. 

Gala van, 

Gili b(')in. 

(iald pakS. 

Congealing, do. 

Jama van. 

a 

Jc'im pakii. 


-Approach, 

Uctircmciit, 

Arrival, 

Departure, 

Entry, 

K.vit, 

I’reservation, 
Destruction, 
Injury. s[)oiling, 
A journey, 

A stage or 1 
(lay’s journey, / 
Expedition, haste 
Delay, 

A walk, the act, 
A pace, stride, 

A run, race, 

A gallop.animal’s 
A trot, do. 

A leap, jump, 

A hop, skip, 

A kick, 

A scratch, 

A bite, 

A .sting, 

\ blow of hand. 
Ditto of stick, 

.■V cut, 

.\ thrust or push, 
A pull, 

A cast or throw, 
A pinch, 

A laugh, 

A smile, 

A weeping, 

A sneeze, 

A cough. 


Nouns oe Ac 

Nikot iln, 

Dur jan, 

I’oliiinch, 

Prasthan, 

Bhitor an, 

Bahir jan, 
Rakya, 

Nils, 

Bigiiraii, 

Jatra, 

Monjil, 

Tap, 

Deri, 

Pan, kodom. 
Dour, 

Phan, 

Kud, 

Lat, 

Achiiran, 

Kiitan, 

Bin, 

Mar, 

Dang, 

Kata van, 
Dhakcd, 

K(3nch, 

Ph<5nk, 

Chim, . 
lloiigsi, 

Miisliki, 

Rowan, 

('hikan, 

Kliasi, 


ION—Persons. 
Khatiou phoin, 
Gajaii thaugin, 
diobai, 

C'nkhat, 

Sing hap, 

Bahir tliang, 
Kakhi, 

Nas, 

,1 at ra, 

Shan chfrnilania, 

(iakhri? 

Diroug, 

Agan? 

Ivhat, 

9i 

Bat, 

Bajalo, 

Joyii, 

Khiiro, 

Wat, 

Jd, 

Sh<), 

Shd, 

Ilayii, 

Naj(irdf. 

Bi'ibii, 

Garhdt, 

Khep, 

Mini, 

Minishi, 

Gap, 

Ilachii, 

Giijii, 


Jimgsholc-. 

Diirc hade'-. 

Dhi. 

lladeJia. 

Saleng wang, 
Satang(}lc. 
Bancha pakii. 
Nasht p£ika. 

99 

Jiitni. 

E'-uhi-ko-diima. 

Dhimpa. 

Bilotnbh. 

'filar. 

Dhiip. 

y • 

'fonka. 

Dyiika. 

Lilt. 

lihaika. 

Chiika. 

Chiika. 

(’hour. 

Danghai. 

J’al." 

Dhikaika. 

Tiinika. 

Jhatdka. 

t^rim. 

Lenka. 

Atoisa lenka. 
Khar. 

Dachu. 

Shu. 
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VOCABULARY. 


English. 

A gulp or swal-1 
low, / 

A belch, 

A fart, 

A spitting, 

A chewing or 1 
mastication, j 
A talking. 

Talk, 

A kiss. 

Seeing, the fa-1 
culty, J 

Hearing, ditto. 
Smelling, ditto. 
Tasting, ditto, 
Touching, ditto. 
Pissing, the act. 
Shitting, ditto. 
Eating, ditto. 
Drinking, ditto. 
Sleeping, 
Waking, 

Dreaming, 

A dream. 

Breathing, 

Breath, 

Sweating, 

Sweat, 
Palpitation, 
Coitus, Im¬ 
pregnation, 
generating, 
Conce])tion in 
womb, i 

Digestion, 

Indigestion, 


Kocch. 

Dhok, 

Dhekar, 

Pat, 

Thiik, 

Chaboun, 

Bolan, 

B61i, 

Chiima, 

Dukhan, 

Sunan, 

Siingan, 

Chatan, 

Chniyau, 

Miitan, 

Hagan, 

Khavan, 

Piwan, 

Siitan, 

Jagan, 

Soponkoron, 

Sopon, 

Sausphekan, 

Sans, 

Pasijan, 

Pnsina, 

Kapan, 

Choda-chodi, 

Gaubhari hdn, 
Pach, 

Apach, 


Bodu. 


Grotche, 

Molong, 

Kiphoi, 

Miijii, 

Chouin, 

llffln, 

Ilai, 

Khodum, 

Nfflu, 

Khonain, 

Manamchuiu, 

Cholain, 

Dangn&in, 

Ilasluiin, 

Klnyin, 

Jain, 

Longin, 

Miiduin, 


Simaug miin, 

Simimg, 

Hanglain, 

Hilng, 

Galamin, 

Galaitido'i, 

Mouin, 

Khdin, 

Bl^hnjdn'din. 

Gilin, 

Gilya gain 


Noons of Rksemblancic, Affirmation, ^c 

Import. 


Resemblance, 

Difference, 

Identity, 

Otherness, 

Doubt, 

Certainty, 

Assent, 


Somanta, 

Osomanta, 

E’ktfi, 

>) 

San dchi, 
Nichoita, 
Kabul, 


Vhinuil. 


Nil. 

■ Ilito. 

Li. 

Thop. 

Rhc katang. 

Dop katang. 

Dop. 

Chiima. 

Khang katang. 

Ilinkatang. 

Nliii katang. 

D4e katang. 

Ver katang. 
Chicho katang. 
Lishi katang. 

Cha katang. 

Am katang. 

Jim katang. 

Chet katang. 
f Sopon khang ka- 
\ tang. 

Sopon. 

Sanslho katang. 

f) 

Bilim katang. 
Bhimka. 

Phir katang. 

Lh katang. 

{ II emaugdham- 
katang. 

Pdeh pii katang. 
f Pdeh mapa * ka- 
I tang. 

, AND OF GeNERAI. 





VOCABULARY. 


English. 

Koerh. 

Bodo. 

Dhimil, 

Dissent, 

NaVabiil, 

tt 

>» 

Atlinuation, 

Sold, 

Ongo, 

Jenghi. 

Denial, 

Inkar, 

Ongii, 

Miijenghi. 

Ofl’er, tender. 

Charavan, 

Jachiyu ? 

Korlni. 

Accejitance, 

Kabiil, 

Riiyo, 

Rhiika. 

Rejection, 

Nakabiil, 

Raya, 

Marhiikii. 

Aid, help. 

Modot, 

(Jhiimphii, 

.Moidhop. 

Plindraucc, 

Ilorj, 

ff 

>* 

Advice, counsel, 

Pramiis, 

Sanjalaiyii, 

15utl(lhipuku. 

Diffictilty, 

Kathinta, 

Gabnip, 


Easiness, 

Sohojta, 

Altlioi, 

yy 

Expedient,cou- 1 

Jiigti, 

Jiiathi, 

Jiigthi. 

trivance. j 

Fitness, 


Somaiyo, 

Sobaikii. 

Unfitness, 


Somaiyii, 

Ma sobaika, 


Danger, risk. 
Escape, safety, 
IVotection, re- 


-} 


fugc. 

Abandonment, 
desertion, / 
('hange, miita- I 
tion, / 

Imnmtablcness, 
Luck, liap, for-1 
tune, / 

Good luck. 

Bad luck. 
Accident, con- 1 
tiugeucy, / 
Meeting, the act. 

Parting, ditto. 

Necessity, fate. 
Free will. 
Necessity, I 
compuLsion, J 
Cboice, option. 
Residue, what 1 
left, / 

Model, pattern. 
Method, inode. 
Original, 

Uopy, 

Share, lot. 

Prop, su])port. 

Instrument, 

Process, 


Saran, 

Tyiig. 

Bodol, 

Abodol, 

Bhug, 

Sii lihag, 
Ivii bhag, 

Daiv', Gati, 

Milan, 

tTiida javan, 

Daiv', 

Suchetau, 

Janirat, 

Kluisi, 

Biiki, 

Noksha, 

Doul, 

Asal, . 

Nakal, 

Bakra, 

Powa, 

llathiar. 


Gabniji, 
Gdwache, 

Kirpbat. 

Niigfir, 

Slai, 

Dii slai, 

Bhag, 

Gam bhag, 
Ilarninabhfig, 


Liichi. 

Biinchi. 

Soron. 

Tyag, 

Shdiika, 

Ma shudka. 
Bhiig. 

Elka Bhag. 

Ma Jilka Bhiig 


Lagomauo. 
Giibiiu giilnin 1 
tluing, J 

Daiv', 

Gouini khiisi. 


Kluisi, 

A'drii, 


Bhag, 

Thongthang, 

Oagiijii, 


Daiv6. 

Till ko kluisi. 


Kluisi. 

Adni. 


Biintha. 
I’owa. 
Ghon go'i. 
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VOCABULARY. 


£ngUsfi. 

Kocch. 

Itodo. 

D/iimiif. 

Product, 

>> 



Order, 

Riti, 

Japdong, 

>» 

Disorder, 

Anriti, 

Chilai bilai. 


Benefit, 

Hit korom. 

Khaieheu bhal. 

Jaiba elka. 

Injury, 

Diisht korom. 

Khaiehen inando. 

Jaiba ma elka. 

Loss, 

Ilaniil, 

(iamaiya. 

Mbanhe. 

Search, 

KhdJ, 

Naigro, 

Blidii. 

UiscoTcry, 

Piiwan, 

Maibai, 

Nenkii. 

Gain, advantage, Lubli, 

Bislia, 


Loss, disadvan- i ti- • 

^ ’ > Haul, 

tage, J 

Loksiin, 




Question, 

Sawiil, 

> > 

1« 

Answer, 

Jawab, 

>> 


Promise, 

Breach of pro- 1 

Kara), 

1 

Klianil, 

Kanil, 

mise, J 

1 

** 


Job, piece ol' | 
work, J 

^ Kani, 

iloblia, 


Joke, 

Tlndta, 

Sikrai, 

Rouelii. 

Knot, 

Ganthi, 

Ganthi, 

Gaiitlii. 

(Mefl, erack. 

(Jliir, 

Gouwo, 

Dhdikii. 

Dole, 

Gudha, 

llaki'ir. 

♦ » 

Quake, 

Kamj), 

Moil, 

Pliirka. 

Karthquake, 

Blnii ki'unp. 

Ila nioiiwo. 

BliainVi pliirka 

l‘oinl, 1 ^ 

Gdja, 

Gophal, 

,, 

Ldge, > 

Dlnir, 

Dlnir, 

Dlnir. 

Back, J 1'""’ 

]>!thi. 

Gedii, 

Gaildl. 

Pair, mas et I’ocin, Jorii, 

J dni. 

Jdra. 

Pair, sorted. 

Jora, 

Jdra, 

Jdrii. 

Pee, douceur. 

limm. 

I'laiii,. 

ITiiin. 

Atom, 


»5 

,, 

Inventory or j 
list, J 

\ Ferist, 

.. 


A mark, any. 

('hill. 

(Ulin, 

('bin. 

A stain. 

Dagh, 

Diigli, 

Diigli. 

A label. 




Krrand of busi- | 
ness, j 

Message, siin- 


pie, i 

)» 



Mews, intelli- 1 
genee, J 

Kliobor, 

Klnqior, 

Kliopor. 

Essence, 

Miiiija, 

-Maiija, 

Maiija. 

Equilibrium, 

Bias, 

>» 

»* 

>» 

>> 

Excess, 

Jyadati, 


,, 

Deticieiiey, 

Ghotti, 

^ J 

,, 

Sufficiency, 

Bos, 


>, 



VOCABULAKV. 


English» . i\o(:cii. 

OF Affirmation, 
l\jNJUN 

Kun kak', 

Kli-ati, Niclioi, 
Hen, 

N.aniii, 


Itoito. 


Dfiiititif. 


l’erha])s, 

Cortainlv, 

No,>s 

al privitive, 
vkrbal1 
primitive, j 
Wherefore'I r^- f Jei tune, 
Therefore, JcorreuS 6 ! tunes 


(JuantIty, Moiik, k'te, 
Mithia? I 




Nil Nil koris. 


Wliy ' 

Mucli, 

Many, 

Ijit.tle, 

Few, 

Less, 

More, 

Fnongh, 

MoTe‘ 1 "f 

Sconiuan- 
Most, J sail. 

As much, 

So innch. 

How much'? ^ 
How many ? 

Too much. 

Too little. 

Very much, 
must, 

Than, 

As, 

So, 

'rhns, poz, 

How '! 

Like, in man- 
ner of, / 

Unlike, other- 
wise, j 

Verily, imleeil, 
Oifly, merely. 

As long. 

So long. 

Until, 


Ki tiine, 
IJhelela, 
BhekMa, 
Giitik, 
Giitik, 
Konok, 
A'riir, I’hiii, 
Ik'is, 

; Til tis 

I Sahii 1e, 


,1oto, 
Toto, 
Koto. 
Kiti, 
1‘hai r 

Oloji, 

Oti, 


\ 


J 


Blii, 

Ongfhiirgo, 

Ongo, 

Ongi'i, 

G eya. 

Hit, 

Dii khliiin. 


Niiirhe 


Mano, 

Gobiing, 

Gobiiiig, 

Kitisi or Tisi, 
Kitisi, 

Kitisi, 

Aro, 

Thiibai, 

Itiiibo-shin, 

15oiuobo-shin, 

.Je chibang, 

U' chibiiiig, 
Bechi ehibang, 
Beeheba, Piche, 
Gabang ? 

Kitisi ? 

Boinobo-gab- ^ 


Jemoii, 

Teinon, 

Wet) mon, 

Kembn, 

Jokho, 

Nil jokhi), 

'riiik thik, 
Khalu{(eval, 
Joto khiin. 


ang shin. 
Shin or 
also Ni), 
.Tirin, 

U'rin, 
Worin, 
Bisha, Idi, 
Bre, 

Pusi'i, 

Dii piisii. 


Biiiib, 

.lecbe bon, 
Mdelie bon. 


1 


Sin, ■ 


Nichbi. 

Hi-. 

Abe. 

Miiiithii. 

Mil. 

Mil pii. 

,Tei piili. 

Se! piili. 

Ilai piili. 

E'shiifo. 

E'shiito. 

Atbisa. 

Atbisa. 

Atbisa. 

Aro. 

.lehe. 

O'kbnhiiilbng. 

Sogimingko-nlui- 

ilong. 

.le jokho. 

Uilong jokho. 
Hi- jokho. 

Sopa. 

) » 

Sokape Sokii. 
Saiku sojia. 

Nhii or Nhuilonc 


.ledong. 

Kbdoiig. 

{ t i'doiig, 
Usiing. 
Hesii'; 

Bhaika. 


Mii Biiaika. 


.lejokho bilonddi. 
Sejokho bilumbh- 
Kola. 



rK VOCABULARY. 


JUjit/hx/i . 

h'orc/i. 

liodo. 

Dhimdl. 

Because, 


>> 

Konaiig. 

It; 

J6khdn, .Ttidu,, 

Jela, 

Then, NTekniou, T6, 

Kola, 


But, 

Kiiitii, 

Kintu, 

Kintu na. 

And, 

E'voiig, O, 

Bi, Re ? Bh ? 

E'dong ? 

Also, 

Aro, 

Aro, 

Aro. 

Again, 

Biiri, 

Phin, 

Nh€ chota. 

Or, 

Ki, _____ 

Na, 

- Na. - 

Both, 

Dduo, ^ 

San-gne,* 1 

Man-gue, J 

Nh^mi^ 

\ Nh^long, 

Either, 

Kiihdng, 

>> 

Il&shiiug. 

Neither, 

Kahonsm'i, 

Bibo naiiga? 

Hashungmantiio 

Or not, otlicr- 1 
wise, J 

Hush! 

Nat6, 

Date, 

Mat6. 

Jhit m(ir. 

ShrithS, 

Dhika pa. 

Lo! 

Uf-khek, 

Nal hot or Niii, 

Khiing. 

Hurrah! 

Dhanyo dhain o. 

Khauoniathai, 


Alas, 

Ilai hai. 

llahap. 

Ilai hai. 

With, cum. 

Dosor, Si'ithe, 

Logo, 

Dosa. 

Without, sine. 

Bine, 



By, iustrumc\it,'T Diyu, 

Jong, 

Sho, Dong. 

Except, unless. 


)> 


Moreover, he-1 
sides, / 

Aro, 

Aro, 

Ar. 

Notwithstandina;, 

Tahdn, 

Toblaho, 

It 

According to, 

Ba mdjiui. 

>* 

4t 

Almost, nearly. 

A tat. 

Khatio, Ilachc, 

Tltoraiigi. 

(Juite, entirely. 

'rainani. 

Boinoho ? 

Donghe. 

Partially, in ])art. 

Kiicch kiicch. 

Khaiehe, 


Rightly, well, 

Acha koria. 

)> 

tf 

Wrongly, ill. 

Mondo koria. 

}> 

»> 

Violently, 

Balihal, 

Balohanane, 

Jormajor. 

Gently, 

Dhire dlnre. 

Lashi liishi. 

It 


pRONOtINS 

, Personal. 


i. 

Mill, 


Ka. 

Thou, 

Tili, 

Nang, 

Na. 

He, she, it, that, 

Oni, 

IR, 

Wa. 

We, 

Hami, 

Jong (chiir). 

Kyd. 

Ye, 

Tiimi, 

Nang chur. 

Nyel. 

They, 

irni. 

Bi chiir. 

Tl'lial. 


PoSSESSIVK 

Pronouns. 


Mine, 

Mor. 

A'ngni, 

Kang. 

Thine, c 

Tor, 

Nangni, 

Nang. 

Ilis, tier’s, its. 

Or, 

Biui, 

O ko, wang. 

Our’s, 

Hiimaro, 

Jougni, 

King. 


SiimriH-, 2 pcoiile, Hansiit’, 2 niiimals. 




VOCABULAUY. 
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Enylish. Koccfi. JSoi/o. DhimdI. 

Your’s, Tumaro, Nangshurni, Ming. 

Their’s, U'nnar, Bichi'iriii, l/balko. 

Bklative Uemonstiiative Pronouns, &c. 


Self, 

A'p, 

Own, 

Apner, 

This, 

Yahi, 

That, 

Vohi, 

Who, rel. 

Jt'. 

Who, correl. 

Soi, 

Who ? 

Kai, 

What, that which, ,, 

What? 

Ki, 

Any, 

Kaho, kouo. 

All, 

Sob, 

A A 

Anybody, 

j- Kahi), 

Somebody, 

Nobody, 

Kaho uahin. 


Anything, 1 jj., . 
Something, / 

"Whoever, Jchi, 

Like, Sii, Mon, 

Like this, sueli, E'lnon, 
Like that, such, Wcmon, 
Like what ? Kemcin, 
Otlier, another, Aro, 


Goni ? 
f Gouini, 

\ Bithani, 
Imho, 

Ilobo, 

Je, 

Bi? (He, it,) 
(',hur, 

»» 

Ma, 

Miingbo 

Boino, 

Gluir, 

f Chiir onga, 
t Glnirgcya, 
r JishlaiS /i. 

\ Mongho, 

Jai, 

Pijsa, 

Hi piisa, 

U'ri piisa, 
Bre phsci, 
Giibun, 


Tai. 

!■ Taiko. 

Iti or lilong. 

IJti or U'dong. 
Jcti or .li'ilong. 
S6ti or Kodong. 
lleti or llaslni. 

Hai. 

Kaibo. 

J Snikd '! 

\ Sogiming. 

llaslni. 

} Ma hashii. 

Hdshumanthuka. 

I Ilaidong. 

J6dong kedong. 
fihaika '! 

I'sdka. 

U'saka. 

Hesaka. 

Bhinang. 


Adjectives. 


(iood. 

Bhalo, 

Gham, 

Elka. 

Bad, 

Mondo, 

Hamma, 

Mil clka. 

"Virtuous, moral. 

Piini, Hhormi, 

Gham, 

Hharmi. 

Vicious, immoral, P^pi, 

Hamma, 

Pajii. 

Religious, 

Hhormi, 


„ 

Irreligious, 

Adhormi, 


} > 

Penitent, 


,, 


Impenitent, 



if 

Modest, 

Lajiiti, 

Laji ganang. 

Laji hika. 

Impudent, 

Niloj, 

Laji yongfi. 

Laj nianthiika. 

Hopeful, 

Bhorosi, 

Borsa ganang, 

Bhdrsa hika. 
f Bhorsa manthii* 
t ka. 

Hopeless, 

Nirasi,- 

Bdrsa geya. 

Joyful, happy. 

Ilorkit, 

Klnis, 

Klnis. 

Sorrowful, un- "1 
happy, / 

Hdas, 

JMangbo, 

Kluis geya, 

to ihmg:s only. 

Klnis mamthiika. 




so 


VOCABULARY. 


Ent/lis/i. 

Kocch. 

liodo. 

Dhimdl. 

Cunning, 

Phaktia, 

Phakta, 

Phakta. 

Candid, 

Sidha, 

Sddha, 

Sddha. 

Miilicious, 

Ghinahii, 

Miigwino, 
Waiijfuio, 
Mogoii chanai. 

('hikaka. 

Benevolent, 

Doyasil, 


Envious, 

Iliusuk, 

1 liska. 

Content, 

San tiishtit, 

a 

lliska niaulhiika. 

I’roud, vain, 

Diphongi, 

Diinai, 

Dim phiilla. 

Humble, 

Garib, 

Thang jang, 

Sqjha. 

Industrious, 

Mahinali, 

Moil chiino, 

Kisri paka. 

Idle, 

Alsiii, 

Alsia, 

Alsia. 

True, 

Saccha, 

Bobra, 

Bobra. 

False, 

Impatient, "j 

Jhiita, 

1 

^ Radh, 

Khulai, 

Lapiia. 

Passionate, 

>> 


hasty, J 

Placid, quiet, | 

I 

^ Dhir, 



|)aticnt, J 



Merciful, 

Doyasil, 

Wan gouaug, 

>y 

Cruel, 

Di'isht, 

Wan geyii, 


Brave, 

Sahosi, 

Gironga, 

Mala chiika. 

Cowardly, 

Ddriik, 

Gikho, 

llntasia. 

Constant, steady, Sthir, 

Ghoidaria, 

Gongouda. 

Inconstant, I 

^ Asthlr, 

Kholai, 

Shat montina. 

Capricious, j 




■Wasteful, pro- " 
fuse, J 

j> Dlnilia, 

Phiitiia, 

Khdi nasia. 

Niggardly, 

Kirpini, 

Kostia, khale, 

Koshdi. 

- Kind, gentle. 

Stisil, 

(ihaiii. 

Dhilaka. 

- Unkind, harsh. 

Kusil, 

1 lamina, 

Chiikka. 

Good natured. 

Siisil, 

Giirbi, ghani, 

llaniniu, 

F/lka. 

/ Ma elka. 

\ Ddudiia. 

• y 

111 natured. 

Kiisil, 

Polite, well bred, Sishtiichari, 

»> 

Uude, ill bred. 

Khada, 

»» 

yy 

Obedient, 

Maini, 

Giin ganang. 


Disobedient, 

O maini. 

Giin geya. 


Grateful, 

Ungrateful, 

>y 

>1 

y y 

Pliagla. 

Mad, 

Pagla, 

Pliagla, 

Idiotic, 

Pagla, 

Phagla, 

I’hagla. 

^ Jjicit, morally. 

Korlobya, 

>> 

,, 

Illicit, dittti. 

Okortobya, 


yy 

Legal, 


)> 


Illegal, 

>» 



Physical or 
matcri|il. 

1 Bhoutika, 

>♦ 

yy 

- ^material. 

Aitmika, 


»» 

Trecisc, 

Thik thik, 

U 

' yy 



VOCABULARY 
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Engtish. 

Kocch. 

Bodo. 

Dhim&L 

Vague, 


if 


Hungry, 

Thirsty, 

Bhfikil, 

Ydkidong, 

Mhitfika. 

•Pidsi, 

Doi k&ngdong. 

Chiam lihika. ^ 

Naked, 

Ntingta, 

Hi g6yS, 

liangha. 

Clothed, 

»» 

Hi gandong, 

Dh&ba gukc^ i 

Libidinous, 

Kdtni, 

Chtiltia, 

Kokhdi'h'ika. 

Gluttonous, 

Petii, 

Jachogrd, 

Shopa ch^ka. 

Drunken, 

Sliardbi, 

Mdthdl, 

Yii iimka. 

Foul-mouthed, 1 
Abusive, / 

Mukhclior, 

Khi'iga shapma. 

Naika. 

Alive, 

Jiwat, 

Goth&ng, 

Singlhoka. 

Dead, 

MorS, 

Gothoi, 

Sik&, 

Sick, 

K&hila, 

Haiya, Jobra, 

Maddnka. 

Healthy, 

»> 

Gakhning, 

Donka. 

Asleep, 

Ninddil, 

Miidii l&ngdong. 

Ninda l^klia. 

Awake, 

J6gil, 

Sidi mondong. 

Ch6ttinka. 

Mature, 

Si^nd, 

Jholau, 

WhSntika. 

Young, 

Ch^ugdr, 

Gothoni, Galaini, 

Chan hika. 

Old, 

Bi'ulha, 

Brai, 

Warfing. 

Bering. 

Strong, 

Bali, 

Balo gra. 

Bal hika. 

Weak, 

Nibaii, 

Balo gfiya. 

Bal manthuka. 

Free, 

,, 

>» 

»» 

Confined, 

>» 


it 

Handsome, 

Songot, 

Mdjftiig, 

Elka? 

I’giy. 

Baiya, 

Shapma, 

Ma elka. 

Short, r human 

Biingra, 

Gahai, 

Bangra. 

Tall, \ beings. 

Tengha, 

Gajon, 

Dhangi. 

Fat, 

Mdta, 

Giipluing, ^ 

Dhamka. 

CheSpka. 

Thin, 

Siikna, 

Gaham, 

Mhoika. 

Tired, weary. 

Thakit, 

M4ng clioii. 

Maika. 

Fresh, 

Athakit, 

M^ngyd gai. 

Ma miika. 

l,anic. 

Lengrn, 

Kh6ra, 

K6hra. 

Blind, 

Kana, 

Ktina, 

Kina. 

Deaf, 

Bahira, 

B^nga, 

Bahira. 

Dumb, 

Giinga, 

Rttiu dnga. 

Giinga. 

Alone, 

Ekala, 

Htishing, 

Ekaling. 

Companioned, 

Dosor^r, 

Lagola, 

Dosorhi. 

Learned, 

Gyani, 

Gyan gauang. 

Gyin hika. 

Ignorant, 

Ogydni, 

Gy4n geya. 

Gyan minthika. 

Wise, 

Gyani, 

Sydn, 

Gyin hika. 

Foolish, 

Ogydni, 

Gy4n g6yd. 

Gyin minthika. 

Poor, 

Nidhoni, 

f Houiia, Thaka 1 

Dhon minthuka. 

Rich, 


1 geya, J 


Dhoni, 

Dhon ganang. 

Dhon hika. 

Noisy, talkative. 

G^ngodia, 

Phidua, 

Phidua. 

Silent, 

Obola, 

Ktiya, ThSindS, 

Chika pika. 



S2 


VOCABTILARY. 


English. 


Kocch. 


Bodo. 


Dhiiiidl. 


Dirty, 

Maila, 

Giui, < 

f Mirhi. 

( Mdchikaji, 

Clean, 

Safa, 

Gu))hiir, 

•Chikan. 

Married, 

Bibiita, 

Noha jabai. 

Mougia. 

Single, 1 

Akumdri, 

r Jlioloii (mas.) ■ 


Akwdri, 

\ Sikala (feem.) 


Highborn, 

Kulin, 

if 

77 

Lowborn, 

Akulin, 

)> 

7 > 

Dependent, 

Porbos, 

Malaini, 

Bodds. 

Independant, 

Aponbos, 

Gouini khusi. 

Tdidos. 

Taxed, 

Mdlguzdri, 

Girini, 

Girini. 

Exempt, 

M&dfi, 

Mdafi, 

Mddfi. 

Designed, 

>> 

>> 

7 7 

Accidental, 



77 

Old, 

Pdrdna, 

Gozdm, 

77 

New, 

Ndya, 

Goddm, 

77 

Present, 

Hdjir, 

11 

77 

Absent, 

Ghair Hajir, 


77 

Ready, 

Tiydr, 

77 

77 

Unready, 

>* 

7 7 

77 

Scarce, rare, Thora, 

,, 

7* 

Common, Vulgar; Bohut, 

,7 

77 

Public, 


>7 

77 

Private, 


71 

7 7 

Prosperous, 

♦ > 

>7 

77 

Unprosperous, 

)» 

7 » 

77 

Saleable, 

>> 

»> 

77 

Pnrchascabie, 

»» 

»7 

77 

Valuable, 

Kiinati, 

>> 

). 

Worthless, 

Mond, 

>> 

7 7 

Habitual, usual. 

»» 

7 7 

>7 

Unusual, strange, 


77 


Similar, 

Soman, 

77 

77 

Dissimilar. 

Asoiniin, 

Glibini, 

Bhiiiang. 

Same, 

K'kh!, 

>7 

»7 

Different, 

Jiida, 

Giibiin, 

Bhindng. 

Doubtful, 

Sanddhi, 

»7 

if 


Certain, 

Deserted, 

Frequented, 

Easy, 

Difficult, 

Changeful, 

Changeless, 

Lucky, 

Unlucky, 

Original, 

Copied, 


Nichoi, 

Chon, 

Bosot bdri, 

Sohoj, 

Kosor, 

Asthir, 

Sthir, 

Siibh&gya, 

Obhigya, 

Asali, 

Nokoli, 


Alti'iu, 

Gobrap, 

Kholai, 

Bobrai, 


Diang minthiika 
Diiing yonka. 

»* 

Kar^ikara, 

Lapha. 

Bobrai. 



VOCABULARY. 




English. 
Methodical, 
Iinniethodical, 
Fit, suitable. 
Unfit, 

Orderly, 
Disorderly, 
Profitable, 
Unprofitable, 
Possessed^ tenens. 
Dispossessed, 1 
ousted, / 

Ornanienled, 
Plain, 

Useful, 

Useless, 

Quick moving, 1 
active, / 

Slow moving, 
inert. 

Cheap, 

Dear, 

Pure, 

Impure, 

M'holesonie, 

Unwholesome, 

Edible, 

Inedible, 
Manufactured, -i 
vvrought, / 

Raw goods. 
Sharp-edged, 
Blunt, 

Grinded, 

Woven, 

Spun, 

Platted, 

Spacious, wide, 1 
ample, j 

Contracted, 
Moving, 

Motionless, 

Figured, 

Figureless, 

Luminous, 

Dark, obscure, 
Opake, 


Kocch. 

Doul se, 
Andoul se, 
Laik, 

Na laik, 

Sari, 

Osari, 

Phalit, 

Ophalit, 


Rongil, 

Sadha, 

Phalit, 

Ophalit, 

Chdlak, 

Gor chalak, 

Sosta, 

Mhiinga, 

Pabitor, 

Opobitor, 

Pochj'a, 

Napoehya, 

Kiiabar, 

Nakhftbar, 

Banail, 

) > 

Chdkha, 

Bhotora, 

Gura, 

Banail, 


Posar, 

Ato, 

Cholnir, 

Sthavar, 

Ri'ipit, 

.\Jrupit, 

Ujjala, 

Andhkiir, 


Bodo. 

Doul ganang, 
Doul geya, 
Shomaiyo, 
Shomaiyii, 

>» 

Chilakbilai, 

U'daiyfi, 

Akhai on, 

.4khai on geya, 

Rong gond^ 
Rung g^ya, 
llamsin, 
llammasin, 

Gakhrni mouin, 

Gfmeci mouin, | 

GhiHlr, 

Mongo, 


Gilinai, 

Giliya, 

Janaini, 

Jaj'ani, 

Daanai, 

Gobbo, 

Bowa, 

Gando'i, 

Shiinai, 

Khiinddng, 

H^pnai, 

Giiwar, 

G6tch6p, 

Thabaiyo, 

Thabaiya, 

Riipganang, 
Blip geya, 
Shrangni, 

Kdmsbini, 

Niiva, 


fi3 

Dhimdl. 

Doul' irfka. 

Doul manthiika. 
Sha baika. 

Mdsha baika. 
S4rika. 

Masarika, 


Ronghika. 

Rong m&nthuka. 

»» 

Dhimka:£liukka 

M<i dhimka. 

Ma chiikka. 
Lauk^. 

Jdnka. 

Clukanka. 

Mirhi. 

Pdcli paka. 

Poch md paka. 
(Uidka. 

Md clidka. 


Cbuka. 

Md rhuka. 
Tdolika. 

Joka. 

Puika. ^ 

Dhai dhaik. 

Ato. 

Cbolon hika. 
Cholon mdn- ' 
thiika. 

R^ hika. 

Rup manthiika. 
Phor phora. 
Chipka. 
Kitikitika. 

Md Ddoka. 



84 


VOCABULARY. 


English. 

Pellucidl"' 

Blazing, 

Extinct, 

The present tiin 
The past. 

The future. 
Right, 

Left, 

Central, 

Lateral, 

North, 

South, 

East, 

West, 

Passible, acces¬ 
sible, , 
Impossible, 
Inaccessible, 
Cultivated, 
Uncultivated, 
Fruitful, rich. 
Barren, poor, 
Sandy, 

Clayey, 

Calcarious, 

Saline, 

Muddy, 

Dusty, 

Braji^h^watcr, 

Fresli, 

Flowing, 

Still, 

Deep, 

Shallow, 

Windy^weathe: 

Stormy, 

Fine, fair. 
Cold, 

Hot, 

Cloudy, 
Sunshiny, , 
Rainy, wet, , 
Dry, fair. 
Moist, full oi 
vapour. 

Moist, sappy, 
green. 


Kocch. 

Bodo. 

Dhimal. 


Nuyo, 

Ddoka. 

Jolut, 

Jong jong. 

Tiika. 

Nibhal, 

Komot bai, 

Sh^ka. 

e, Bartamaii, 

Ja&dong, 

I'dong Bela, 

Bhilta, 

Japbai, 

Jehi. 

Bhavisli, 

* f 


DohMf. 

Nagdft, or Agda, 

Dam. 

Bain, 

Nakchi, 

L6dti. 

Madhyika, 

G6jer, 

Maiijhika. 

P&s, 

Jingni, 

Alika. 

Uttaiv 

Cha, 

Dtihdn. 

Dak^in, 

Khla, 

Mah6n. 

Piirab, 

Sanja, 

Ni'inh^n. 

Poschim, 

Shanap, 

Dinh^n.* 

1 Podit, 

Pdt Mugtt, 

*9 

^ Apodit, 

Pdt hayA, 

>> 

^ Jdtdha, 

Ilii mona. 

Long hika. 

Uujotaha, 

Hdgrani, 

Dinchaka. 

Osar, 

Gham, 

Elka, 

Atd, 

Hamm a. 

Maelka. 

Bahia, 

Balani II li. 


Chik thd.li. 

Chik thali. 

Tyuka. 

Chiinaini, 

»> 

>* 

Nuiiia, 

>» 


Ktichara, 

Uabduui, 

Kedeoka. 

Dhulaha, 

Hadrini, 

»> 

N unia. 

Shapma, 

Alaelka. 

Mitha, 

Gham, 1 

Majang, J 

Elka. 

Bohonti, 

Buyii, 

Phaika. 

Db!, 

Bihi, Dongo, 

Maphaika. 

M6ni, 

Gatho, 

Bhile. 

Alpho, 

Thoufi, 

Komka. 

I", Battisia, 

i> 

>> 

Andhia, 

y> 

>> 

Accha, 

Majang, Gham, 

Elka. 

Thanda, 

Gdshu, 

Tirk&. 

Gorom, 

Giidum, 

Sd&kti. 

M6gh6r, 

Nokh&ni, 

it 

Gh&m6r, 

Sy&n ddngiii. 

>t 

, Pfinier, 

” . 

yy 

B4sh, 

Nokhahayi gaiSi, 

1 yy 

1 Bhija, 

Gichi, 

Jhakka. 

J 

j Gila, 

Gothang, 

Sink a. 



VOCABULARY. 


English. 
Juicy, 

Juiceless, dry, 

clothes, { 
Woodedal 

Naked,., 
open, j J 
Coloured, 
Colourless, 

Red, 

White, 

Blue, 

Green, 

Black, 

Yellow, 

Sour, 

Sweet, 

Bitter, 

Ripe, 

Raw, 

Rotten, 

Sound, 

Stinking, 

Well-odour’d, 

Rough, 

Smooth, 

Hard, 

Soft, 

Straight, 

Crooked, 

Full, 

Empty, 

Solid, 

Hollow, 

Heavy, 

Light, 

Great, 

Small, 

Long, 

Short, 

Wide, 

Narrow, 

High, 

Low, 


Kocch. 

Bodo. 

Dhinuil. 

Rasail, 

Bide gonang. 

Ros jenka. 

Sukh6, 

Bid^ g6ya. 

Ros mAnthuka. 

"Bhija, 

Gichi, 

Jhakka. 

Siikha, 

Gran, 

Sinka. 

J ongoli. 

Ililgra gonang. 

Diuchahika, 

O'sar, 

Dhai Ahai/^^ . 

Dhai dhaikn. 

Rongil, 

Rong gonfmg. 

Ika daka. 

Sadii, 


Jd'ika. 

Ltd, 

Gatchti, 

Jika. 

Dhonla, 

Guphdt, 

Jcika. 

Nil, 

Gotchoni, 

Daiika. 

Hara, 

Khfmgshur, 

Nclpa. 

Kala, 

Gotchom, 

Datika. 

Pila, 

Giimino, 

Youka. 

Titd, 

Gakhoi, 

Dakha. 

Mitha, 

Gaddi, 

Tdaka. 

Kaduva, 

Gakha, 

Khdka. 

Pakka, 

Gammaug, 

Minka. 

Kachha, 1 

Kancha, J 

|. Gathaiig, 

Sinka. 

Sara, 

Gdchdd, 

Aika. 

Ttija, 

Gham, 

Ma aika. 

Kugandhi, 

Khech ara. 

Ma yokka. 

Sugandhi, 

Madamma, 

Yokka. 

Korkoria, 

Gdbra, 

Kher souka. 

Chikna, 

Chil cliil. 

Chikan. 

Kada, 

Gdrra, 

Korkorka. 

Norom, 

Giirdi, 

Norom.' 

Sidhfi, j 

f Gotthong, 1 

L Thong jong, J 

^ Ghdnka. 

Beka, 

Khdnkra, 

Kduka. 

Bhorti, 

Tongo, Buuja, 

Bhdlpd. 

Khali, .1 

r Miingbo gdya, 1 
L Gdyfi, J 

>> 

^ Manthuka. 

Bhari, 

Gillit or Illit, 

>> 

Lhika. 

Holka, 

Rdcheng, 

Ildmka. 

Bado, 

Gddet, 

Dhamka. 

Choto, 

Mudd'i, 

Mhoika. 

Lamba, 

Gallon, 

Rhinka. 

Choto; 

Giichnin, 

Pdtdka. 

Chowra, Osar, 

Gd4r, 

Pachdrka. 

Tang, Ato, 

Gcchep, 

Ch'ipka. 

LTcchd, 

Gajou, 

Dhdngaka. 

Nich4, 

Gahai, 

Bdngra. 



H6 


VOCABULARY. 


English. Kocch. 


Hound, 

G61, 

Square, 

(.-hou konia. 

Angular, 

Kdnia, 

Broken, 

Tiitd, 

Intirc, 

Sainiicha, 

Borous, 

>> 

Imporous, 


Open, 

Klu'dci, 

Shut, 

Bonil, 

Spread, 

Asar, 

Folded, 

Goto, 

Expanded, 1 

blown, a flow- > 

Phuta, 

er, J 

Closed, shut, do. 

> » 

Tight, 

Tantiiii, 

Slack, 

Dhila, 

Loose, unsteady, Larbaria, 

Fixed, firm. 

Thir, 

Cooked, 

Randha, 

Raw, 

Kancha, 

Hairy, 

Romail, 

Hairless, 

Cholchol, 

Feathered, 


Scaly, 

1 1 


Jiodo. Dhimdl. 


T«')l<'>tni, 

Gdtuka. 

Kona riianbreni. 

Uia thunika. 

Kona manch^ui. 

E'long thiinika. 

G(>jd, 

Bhoika. 

Biinaine, ^ 

)> 

Gothakf. 

Ma bhcHka. 

>3 

%i 

Khewo, 

Hdka. 

Jdkhlojmio, 

Gibka. 

Boclong, 

Posdrka. 

lliitiiindong. 

Jdm paka. 

Biirshara, 

Barkii. 

Khdkjt)|), 

Chdj)ka. 

Taiiataii, 

Tan tan. 

Gurriin, 

3» 

Li'ulo liido. 

I.i’ika. 

(iakhrang. 

Kiirkurka. 

Gomon, 

IMinka. 

Gothang, 

Siuka. 

Khomon gonang, Miiishu hika. 

1 ..] • ' f Muishii manthii 

Khomon geya, | 


yy 


VjiKllS. 


To do, ^ 

Not to do. 

To undo. 

To do over again. 

To sliape,form, I 
make, j 

To change, 1 
form or alter, / 
To be, (Esse) 
Not to be. 

To become. 

To come to 1 
pass, happen, J 
To create, 1 , 

To destroy j ^ ‘ * 
To be born. 


Konu, 

Koribiiv or Ko- 
riiiu, 

Na koriiiii. 


Bodol korinu, 

Hobar, 

Na hobar, 
Hobar, 

Asia poribar, 

Siijibar, 

Nasht koriiiM, 
Janam hobar. 


IMouno, 

Khliinino, 

1 Piili. 

Khajaiiiuo. 
Mona gaino. 

J 

Mil pull. 

33 

IMou phiiuio. 

33 

f Nhechulo— < 

Uauno. 

Banaili. 

Baino, 

Slaino, 

^ Shodli. 

J 

Jaano, 

Jengli. 

Jaii gaino, 

Mil jdngli. 

Jaiino, 

Jdngli, 

,laa phoino. 

f Dhiili. 

\ f,^teng waiigl 

3 3 3 3 

Nasht khlannio, Nasht pali. 

.lanam jadno. 

Janam jengli. 



VOCABULARY 


H/ 


Enylinh. 

Kticrh. 


lioilo. 

Dhimul. 

To give l)ii'lli 1 
to, produce, J 

f .1annul diln'ir. 

i 

Gophaino, ] 

Uptan hotno, j 

[ .lannm pili. 

To deliver, nc- ] 

. 


coucher, J 

> ,, 


> ♦ 

>• 

To nurse, wet. 

Diidli khilibnr. 


A'bii ddno. 

Undo uni pali. 

To nurse, dry. 

,, 


> * 

To live. 

Jibiir, 


Thangno, 

Siiiglbdli. 

To die. 

Morilnir, 


Thdino, 

Sili. 

To kill. 

Maria plialaini. 

1 Sliithatno, 1 ci -i- 

1 Watno, i 

TiSfea liingno, War&ng jengli. 

To grow, liadibar. 

To decay, decline. Glint i bar. 

To be mature. 

Svan liobar. 


Jholnu jaauo. 

Wliiinlika jtingli 

1 

To I’cel, be bo-1 
ililv sensible > ,, 


Sluitning 


khlannio; Di- 

> Shiirti ]>ali. 

oi; J 



sha khlainno, J 

To perceive, 1 ,. . 

' > (Jiinnui, 

inent.'iHv, j 

{ 

Shiitrung 

khlannio. 

j- Slnirti jiali. 

To tbiiik. 

Plibin korinu. 

r 

Mitliinu, 
Labaino: "j 

Pbdm pali. 

1 

'J'o desire. 

('bi'diinu. 


Gasho khajam- 

> Kliaiigli. 

'I'o renieniber. 

Yad korinu. 

L 

{ 

IIU, J 

Shutrung kha- ^ 


1 

jamiio, J 


To forget. 

Blniliiiu, 


jjouno. 

Nilli. 

To learn. 

Sikhiuu, 


(Iln'ddngno, 

Dlnrli. 

To teach. 

Siklia dinii. 


Phiirrdngno, 

) ) 

Ghalangno ? 

Dhir puli. 

To educate. 

Pat dibar or diiiii. 

*> 

To read. 

Padhinu, 


Porhli. 

To w'rite. 

Lekhinu, 


Litno, 

Lcivlili. 

To sign. 

Doskot korinu, 


Doskot litno. 

Chap pili. 

To seal. 

Cliapinu, 


t'.hiip thuno. 

Chap jiili. 

To sin. 

Pap koiiii. 


Pap khajainno. 

Pap piili. 

To err,' 

Blinlinii, 


Bauiio, 

Bbiileli. 

To revenge, 

Bodol libar. 


Bodol sojihinno, 

Bodol Jiali. 

To forgive. 

Mdaf kbmi. 

{ 

Doyakhlanino, j 
Niigiinio, J 

;■ Doya Jiiili. 

To repent, 

Patch konii. 


Jingu siiio. 

Patch taili. 

To intend, pur-1 

1 Mansiiba korinu. 

Gasho rukhina ! 

Mansiiba ji^ili. 

pose, J 

To endeavour. 

1 

A'nthinu, 


Jiingi khaprauo. 

Kenkni tepli. 

To persevere, 1 
continue doing, ^ 

^ Korte robar. 


Mouin thaiio. 

Pakatfmg liili. 

To desist from. 

ThSkibar, 


Nagiirno, j 

Lap piili. 

LApli. 

To enjoy, use. 

Bhoginu, 



it 

To use, bring 1 
into use, j 

Kamot laganii. 


i * 

it 



88 


VOCABULARY. 


J 

to 1 

} 
} 


English. 

To disuse, liiy by, 
To know, uii- 1 
(lerstaiid, / 

'I'o be ignorant 1 
of, not under- > 
stand, J 

To cause to * 
know, to ex 
plain. 

To believe. 

To disbelieve. 

To doubt, lie- 1 
situte, J 

To be sure. 

To make up 
mind, deter¬ 
mine. 

To resemble. 

To differ. 

To compare. 

To cajole,whee-1 
die, / 

To please. 

To displease, 

To esteem. 

To desjiise. 

To dcery, run 1 
down, J 

'i'o deceive, t 
mislead, j 
To persuade. 

To dissuade, 

To attend to, "t 
heed, / 

To neglect. 

To confirm, 

'fo annul, 

'I'o allow, permit. 
To disallow, j 
prevent, j 
'i’o forbid, in- I 
terdict, j 

'I'o succeed. 

To be able, 

'I'o 

Not to be able. 


Kocch. Bodo. 

Chorinu.rdkhinu, Danno, 
Bujhinu, Mlthino, 

Na btijhinn, Mithi gaino. 


Mithiya hotno ? 


Gham mithinu, 
■jRammli mithinu. 


I’atiiinu, 

N a jiatiaua, 

Nichoi j&nibar, ,, 


Taharoumi, 

Soman hobdr, 
Usoiiiiin lu'ibar, 
Milaibiir, 

Bln'ir kanu, 
Ivhiis korinu. 


Soman jddno, 

D& somdn jdano, 
llujiino. 

Bur klaino, 

Khusi khldmno, 

Nakhuskorinu/ .^hlarn-j 

t ma gamo, J 


Bodo mdniuu, 
Clioto mdninu, 

Badndm komi, 

Bluila kdmi, 

Maudnu, 

Bada dinu, j 
Bdran korinu, J 

Mdninu, 

Nd maninu, 
Sdbit koribar. 
Rod koribar, 
Hobar dibar. 


Mdni chiino, 
Manyii gaino, 


Bouhotno, 
Rodongno, 
Bdda hotno, 

Mdnino, 

Manyd gaino, 
Kotha rdkhinu, 
Rdd khajdmno. 


Nd hobdr dibar, Bdda hotno. 


Bada dinu, 

rarinu, 

Sakinu, 

Nd pariuu, 
Nd sakinu. 


Bada hotno, 

Ilddno, Ddhdno, 
Hdano, 

llaagaino, Jenno, 
lidd ■ 


ddj^no, 

r 


Dhitndl. 

0 

Lap pili. 

Geli. 

Ma gdli. 

G61i pdli. 

Sdpli. 

Md sdpli. 

Dommo kommo 
pdli. 


Somdn jengli. 

Ma soman jengli. 
Jora chd pdli. 

Bang pdli. 

Klnis pdli. 

Mdkhus pdli; 

Mdndli. 

Md maneli. 

>) 

Nilli pdli. 

tr 

Bddd pil|i< 

Mdudli. 

Md mdueli. 

Sdbit pdli. 

Rod pdli. 

>» 

Bdda pili. 

Bdda pili. 

Dbdngli. 

Dodngli. 

Md dodngli. 



V0(;abula«y. 


HiiffUs/i. 

Tt) wonder at, 

To approve, 

To disapprove. 

To a})pland, "] 
eommend, > 
praise, J 

To censure, [ 
Idame, j 

To hiss, loudly 1 
decry, j 

To cheer, loud- i 
ly applaud, j 
To cheer, com- T 
fort, clierish, > 
protect, J 
'I'o neglect, I 
abandon, / 
To encourage. 

To discourage. 

To abuse, revile. 
To friglitcn, 

To be al'raid, | 

To tranrinilliie. 
To be tranquil, 
To brawl. 

To brag, boast, 
To condole with. 
To annoy, vex, 
iv'aze, irritate, J 
'I'o love, feel 
alVection, J 
To hate, feel 
malice, J 

To hope. 

To fear. 

To tell a lie. 

To tell the truth. 
To rejoice, n. 

'fo grieve, n. 

To satisfy, a. 

To disappoint, a. 
To command 1 
order, j 

I'o counter- i* 
maud, / 

‘I'o obev, a, 


A'orr/i. /Wo. 

Acharaj initninn, A'nkhu inanino, 
I’osin konn, Phosin khlamno, 

Xii posin konn, ( . P'*"*"' 1 

I khlamno, J 

Nigou korinn, 

Nimbi komi, 
t'hiebi bolibar. 


Dhimiil. 

Hhiwali. 

Posin pali. 

Ma posin pali. 
Posin pali. 

Mb posin pali. 


Shiilmshi korini 


Pbshinu, 


Posh khlamno, Pi'ish pali. 


Tviig korinn, Nagarno, 

Sabos dibar, Bhorsa hot no, 

irdiis koribar, (li hotno, 

(iivli dibar, Baichano, 

Dor khilaibar, „ 

Dor khilibar or 1 ,, , , 

khabar, / 

Sant korinn, ,, 

Sant hobar, ,, 

Jhogra korinn, Nang jalainu, 
Badhai korinn, DiiV lano, 

Thatib dinii, „ 

Diikh dinn, Diikh hotno, 


Bhorsa holi 


jMiiva konn, 

(ihin konn, 

Bhorsa konn, 
Ilatas khfibar, 
Jluit bolinn, 
Sacch bolinn. 


Wanehbno, 

Mogul o, 

(iiironga jaano, 
(lichino, 

Santha laino, 
Thdngjong raino, 
Khiisi j4ttno. 


Md posh ]>ali 

Bhorsa pili. 

) « 

Nadi. 

Lacbili. 

Liichi pali,j 


Naislnili. 
(iophi dopli. 
Thulib pili. 

Dnkli pili. 
Doya pali, 

Dhika jnili. 

Bhorsa ndiili. 
Laehili. 
Mitcha dopli. 
♦ » 

Khiisi jengli. 


Hiikam dinu, lliikam hotno, Iliikam pili. 

Bsida dinn, Bada hotno, Bada pili. 

« 

Iliik.am inaninn, Iliikam inauino, lliikam mdueli. 
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English. KoceJi. 

j. , f Hukam m^-1 

To disobey, ^ | 

To question, Ptichinu, 

To answer, JowSp dinu, 

To assent, Kabdl konu. 

To dissent, Nii kabiil konu. 

To affirm, „ 

To deny, „ 

To speak, talk,! g ,j 
say, J 

To repeat, say 1 
again, / 

To announce, 1 ir, i- 
tell, inform, | 

To summon, call, Dfikibar, 

To call out, 1 r, , , , 

shout, i 

To accost, sa-1 Saheb salamat 1 

lute, J konu, J 

To invite, Nyota korinu, 

To visit, ,, 

To entertain 1 
guests, J ” 

To request, so-1 , 

licit, ) 

To beg, ^iiii, Bhik manginii. 
To refiise, Ni dibar. 

To ask, inter-T ■ 
rogate, in- > Jachinu, 
quire, J 

^der*^""’ } Bhi'irkibar, 

To accept, Libar, 

To reject, Na libar. 

To help, • Modod dibar, 

To hinder, Horoj dibar. 

To advise, give! 

advice, J 

To consult, ask 1 c i/i, ' • 

advice I manginu. 

To quarrel, Jhogra konu. 

To be reconciled, Milinu, 

To curse, Sr4p dinu. 

To bless, Asirbdd dinu, | 

To forswear, 1 Kirya khii cliari 

. renounce, j dinu. 


Hukam intinya 
gaino, 

Songno, 

Rdi douiio, 
Oiigo raino, 
Onga raino, 
Ongo raino, 
Onga raino, 

Raino, 

Rai phinno, i 


Ling hotno, 
HiVhino, 

Klniluinnu, 


Binti khlamno, 

Dan bino, 

Du hotno, 

Songno, 

Hotno, 

liuno, 

Dji laiio, 
Chumphano, 

Udmtano, > 


hhhmil. 

Hukam mti mii- 
iieli. 

Hilli. 

Dojdi. 

Maneli. 

Ma mandti. 


Dopli. 

Nhdchota— U- 
■Bdpli. 


Rhi kaili 


Ddtnii. 


Binti pall. 

Dto rlidli. 
Mil jiili. 


Rhiili. 
JVIa rhiili. 

f Tdnkdli.” 
\ Rbdli. 


Sanja laiuo, Salali pili. 

,, Salah rhiili. 

Nang jalaino, Nai shiili. 

Beng jalaino, Laili. 

Srap hotno, Sriip pili. 

Thang baita f Sing tcng—X.- 
raino, ^ 4Eili ? 

Shomai liinaiie Kirya chiiteng lap 
uagarno, pili^j 
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English. 

Kocch. 

Bodo. 

Dkimil. 

To take uatli. 

Kirya khabar. 

Shomai lano, 

Kirya. 

Chdli. 

To give oath. 

Kirya khai dibar. 

Sh<')maila hot no. 

Kirya chapali. 

To svfear false- 1 

f Jhiita kirya kha- 

Mitcha shotnai Micha kirya 

ly, 1 

[ bar. 

liino. 

chilli. 

To preserve. 

Bacha korinu. 


>> 

To destroy, 

Nosht korinu. 


i i 

To hurt beings. 
To injure, de-l 

Chot dinu. 



teriorate 

> Khariib konu, 



goods, J 

To benefit. 

Bhalo konu,. 

Gham khlamno. 

Hlka pali. 

To wrong. 

Biira koiui. 

llammakhikinno. 

Ma elka pah. 

To converse, 

To be silent. 

Bolimi, 

Ilaino, 

Ddpli. 

Chup honu. 

Srithano, 

Chikali. 

To silence. 

Chiip korinu. 

ISritha hotno. 

Chika pali. 

To make a ^ 

Gondogol ko-1 

Gondogol kha- 1 

Gondogol Pali. 

noise, J 

riiiti, / 

jiimno, / 

To laugh, 

llasiini. 

Minino, 

Lengli. 

To smile. 

Muski hasinu, 

Minishino, 

Atoisa lengli. 

To weep. 

Rdnii, 

Gapno, 

Kharli. 

To moan, 


JJ 

»» 

To sob. 

y> 

,, 


To squint. 

Tera dekhinu. 

Khoukii uaino. 

Kcoka khangli. 

To sneeze. 

C/hikinu, 

Hachiino, 

Ilachuli. 

To cough. 

K hasinu. 

(Jujiiuo, 

Shuli. 

To swallow. 

Ghotinu, 

Molongno, 

Gotno, 

Nili. 

To belclt. 

Dhikar koiui. 

Diktiqplidi. 

To fart. 

I’at korinu. 

Iviphaino, 

Lipaili. 

To spit. 

Thuk |)halinu. 

Miijiino, 

Thdpchi chibli. 

To chew. 

Chohibar, 

Chouuo, 

Chobaili. 

To bite. 

Katibar, 

>> 

>> 

To kiss, give, 

Chiimaf dibar. 

Koudom hotno. 

Chiima pili. 

'I’o kiss, take. 

Chiima libar. 

Koudom lano. 

(Uuima rhiih. 

To copulate, j 
Tt) cause to '] 

f (fhoda chodi 1 
[ korinu, j 

1 

Khoino, 

Ltili. 

impregnate or | 
cover, give i 
male, J 

^ Jhag dibar. 

Giinaug hotno. 

Uankha tapipuli. 

To conceive in 
womb, j 

^ Gan bliari hobar. 

Bisha phiilinu. 

Ilemang dhamli. 

To digest in 
•stomach. 

|- Ilojom' konu. 

Gilinu, 

I’dch pali. 

To lick. 

Chatinu, 

(fhalano. 

Deeli. 

To suck. 

Chusinu, 

C/hupno, 

Chuiili. 

To see, 

Dckhibar, 
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English. 

To licar, 

To taste, 

To smell, 

To touch. 

To piss. 

To shit. 

To eat. 

To driuk. 

To cook. 

To slee[). 

To wake, self. 

To wake another. 
To dream. 

To breathe. 

To sweat. 

To palpitate, | 


Siinihar, 

('hiikihar, 

Siuigibar, | 

Chubar, ^ 

Mutibar, 

TIagibar, 

Khiibar, 

Pibar, 

Rondhon konu, 
Siitibar, 

Jagibar, 

J-a^a koiiu, 
Sopon dekhibar. 
Sans libar, 
.Jhdshibar, 

Kaniuibar. 


Uodo. 

Kbaiiano, 

(.'balano, 

Snik hi'iiio, 1 

Mauam chiiuo, / 
Dangno: Chet- \ 
naino, i 

|IIashuuo, 

Khino, 

,lano, 

Liingiio, 

fi 

Mudiino, 

Sidi inaniio, 
I’bajano, 

Sirnaug naiiio, 

llanglaiio, 

Galanino, 

Modom mouiio. 


'o make easy, 1 
facilitate, J 
To make ditfi- 1 
cult, J 

To risk, put in i 
hazard, j 

To escape. 

To save, deliver. 
To stay with, ) 
abide by, I 
To desert, •, 
abandoiijleave, [ 
To change, be .. 
mutable, 

To make^ ^ 
-change, alter, [ 
To meet, fall | 
in with, I 

To part, go 
apart, f 

Tocome together. 

To bring together. 

To separate, I 
segregate, J 

To crowd, make 1 
crowd, J 

To contrive, 1 
, devise, j 


Sohoj korimi. 
Kosor korimi, 

Bitchinu, 

Rakhya korinu, 

Dosor robar, 
Tyag korinu, 
Asthir hobur, 
Bodol korinu, 
Bhetiuu, 

Jiida genii, 

Song asinii. 

Song li asinu, •[ 

Juda korinu, 
Bliir korinu. 
Jiigti korinu, 


Gcnei) khajamno, 
Gopnij) khlamno. 


(■olio, Gobaino, 
Gdn hotno, 

Lagochcthiino, 

Niigaruo, 

Slaino ' 

Slid jaluino, 

Lagomanno, 

Giibiin giibuu f 
thangno, I 
Lagoche phoino, 
Mislaino, -i 
Lagoch6 danno / 
Giibiin gubiinl 
khlamno, / 
Manushi phii- 1 
tiimno, / 

Biiddhi khlam- 1 
no, / 


llhimal, 

llcnli. 

Chiikhili. 

Nlnili. 

Verli. 

Chicholi. 

Lishili. 

fMuili. 

■A'lnli. 

Jitnli. 
Clu'tanili. 
Lhopali. 
So])6n diili. 
Ukas rhiili. 
Bhtmli. 

Rhirli. 

Ill'll pall 
Karakarii jiali. 


Ban chili. 
Baiicha pali. 
Ctancngs 

Bhiiuiug hiuleli. 
Shdiili. 

Shoo ])ali. 
Diisiili. 

Bhinaiig haddli. 
Ddsa Icli. 

Miso laili. 

Bhiniing pali. 

Diung shdli. 

Biiddhi pali. 



VO('ABULAKY. 


English. 

Tocompcl.fon- "I 
strain, oblige, j 
To leave, option. 
To choose, take \ 
option, J 

’I'o choose, sc-1 
lent, J 

To copy, imi-1 
late, ])attcrn, j 
To imitate, 1 
take off, mock, J 
'J'o share out, 1 
distribute in > 
shares, J 

To produce. 

To consume, 

To gain, 

'Fo lo{|se. 

To vpork, labour. 
To play, amuse 1 
ones-self', J 

To rest. 

To be tired, 

To tire, another, 
To adorn. 

To disfigure. 

To dress, sell'. 

To dress, another, 
To undress, self. 
To undress, an-1 
other, J 

To guide, direct. 
To misguide. 

To lead. 

To follovr. 

To clasp, cm-1 
brace, j 

To baptise, name. 
To wean. 

To marry. 

To divorce. 

To bury. 

To burn, corpse. 
To mourn, for ^ 
dead, / 


Eorrh. 

llof/o. 

hhiiniil. 

f 1 

Chun koribir, 

Sai khono. 

>» 

Sailing chunili. 

Nokol korinu. 

Nokol khlamno, Nokol pali. 

Bintiuu, 

Itiniio, 

B'inta jrili. 

Kamai konu, 
Khoroch korinu, 
N'ifa kh'ibar, 
Noksan khabar, 
Kisrnot konu. 

irptan khl'inmo, Kainni pali. 
Uini khlamno, Bai [lili. 

,, Nafa chili. 

,, Naksin chili. 

Habba mduuo, Ling kindi ! 


Khelinu, 

Thakinu, 

Thaka korinu, 
Songot korinu, 

Bcriip korinu, ^ 

Kapra pinibar, 

» 

Kapra phalinu. 


A got genii, | 
Pacho asinu, 

K61 korinu, 

Niim rakhibar. 
An khilibar, 
Bibah korinu, 

>* 

Mati dibar, • 
Phiin kinu, 


Majang khliimno, 
Sliapnm kha-1 
jainno, / 

ill ganno, \ 
Hi giimno, J 
Hi gin hotno, 

Hi klnino, 

HI khii hotno. 
Lama dinthino, 

Sigoiino, ■) 
Sigang langno, J 
Yiino jdioino, 

Gobano, 

Miing dond, 

Abii nagar hotno, 
Ilabba khlamno, 
Ilinjou nagirno, 
Phopno, 

Shouno, 


Elka pali. 

Mil clka pali. 

Dh'iba giipli. 

Dhiba giip pali. 
Dhaba chibli. 

Dh'iba chip pali. 

Dama dop pili. 
Duma awaili. 

Lamping hadeli. 

Nhii choleli. 

Baidi. 

Ming (ili. 

Diidii lap-pali. 
Belie chumili, 
Bewal-dii-pili. 
Libli. 

Diiidi. 
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J 
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English. 

To inlicrit. 

To acquire, 

To serve meni-1 

ally. j 

To cheat, de- 1 
fraud, J 

To steal. 

To rob. 

To murder, 

To beat. 

To maim. 

To commit rape. 
To commit i 
advdtery, J 
To promise, 
give and take 
promise. 

To impigno- 1 
rate, J 

To redeem, 1 
pledge, / 
To complain, T 
tax with wrong > 
doing, J 
To sue, legally. 
To prosecute, do. 
To examine, 1 
try legally, / 
To prove, esta-1 
blishjudicially, j 
To decide, de-1 
cree, do. / 
To sentence, 1 
condemn, / 
To line. 

To punish, 

• To hang (per "I 
collum), / 
To imprison. 

To give physic. 
To take physic. 
To bleed, let I 
blood, J 

To pay taxes. 

To levy taxes. 

To let. 

To hire. 

To appraise. 


Kocch. 

Warsi bhag lil.ar, 
Kainainu, 

Chltkori koriiiu, 

Thaginu, 

Churi korinu, 
Diika mariiiu, 
Khiin koriuii, 
ritinu, 

Ghiiil konu, 


Koral korinu, ^ 
dibir & libiir, f 

Bandhak ra- 1 
kbinu, J 


Nalish korinu, 

a 

Tajvij konu, 
Sabit konu, 
Iliikain dibar. 


Donr libar, 
Sasti dibiir, 

Phansi dibar. 

Raid korinu, 
Oshod dibar, 
Oshud libiir, 

Phust libar, 

Khajana dibar, 
Khajana libar, 
Bhara libar, 
Bhara dibar, 
Bhdu konu. 


liodo. 


»» 


Chaleno ? 

Sikhou khouno, 
Luthino, 
Shithafuo, 
Sluiiu), 


Koral laiio & 
hotno. 


Bandak hotno. 


Bandak labono 


■{ 


>» 

Dour laiio, 
Sasli hotno. 


»» 

Miili hotno, 
Miili lano. 


>> 

Khajana hotno, 
Khajana lano, 
Bib^n lano. 
Biban hotno, 
Bhou khl^nmo. 


Jihimdl. 

>> 


Ch»')lcli. 

Churi pali. 
D&ka piili. 
Khdn pali. 
Danghaili. 


Koral pili & rh 
li. 

Banda pili. 

B^nda_ - 
"B^lang |)ali. 


Dour rhuli 
Sasti pili. 


>» 

Oshor am pali. 
Oslior amli. 


if 

Khajana pili. 
Khajana rhiili. 
Bhara rhiili. 
Bhara pili. 
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English. 

Kocrh. 

Iloilo. 

Dhimat 

To cost, 

Moliiiu, 

Bhau jj'uiuo. 

Diim jeugli. 

To buy, 

Kiuibar, 

Baiun, 

Chddli. 

To sell. 

Bechibar, 

Phauiio, 

Pilli. 

To exchange, | 
barter, J 

Bodol koiiu. 

Slaino, 

Shdli. 

To cahnilate, 1 
reckon, j 

Goiiti koriiiu. 

Shyauiio, 

Gan hili. 

To lend, money. 

Dhar dinu. 

Binaue hotuo. 

Dhar pili. 

To borrow. 

Dhar liuu. 

Biuaue lano. 

Dhar rhiili. 

To owe. 


it 

** 

To pay. 

To give credit. 

Chiikti korinu. 

it 

Dhar siijili. 


it 


To weigh. 

Touliuu, 

Chiino, 

Ddngli. 

To measure. 

N;il>iuu, 

('hiino. 

Ddugli. 

To build house, 

»> 

Nod 111 no. 

Sii dainli. 

To quarry stone, 


Outhai joukliono. 

,, 

To itinke bricks. 
To engrave on 1 

Tilt 

Itha daiino. 

)> 

stone or metal, / 

’* 

>> 


To fuse, make 1 
melt. j 


Gili hotuo. 

(iili pali. 

To melt, self. 

Galinu, 

Gilino, 

Gileli. 

To mould, cast. 

)> 

«> 


To manufacture. 

Bauaibar, 

Daiino, 

Thirli. 

To dye. 

Bong dihi'ir. 

Bong hotuo. 

Hong pili. 

To grind (corn, T 
&c.) J 

Pisiiiu, 

Yiinno, 

Mhaili. 

To give edge. 

Bilr dinu, 

Bar hotuo, f 

Y^i'niuo, 1 

Bar pili. 
Laili. 

To blunt edge. 

)> 

Ilntromno, 

Bhoi ptdi. 

To mine. 

>» 

,, 

*• 

To smelt. 

ii 

>> 

»> 

To refine. 

I > 

tf 

Oochong kha- / 
jaiaiK), 1 


To polish. 

Chikon koiiu, -j 

Rhiwa piili. 
Manjili. 

To glaze, varnish. 

Chikon komi. 

tt 

it 

To hammer. 


Diind, 

Tdiili. 

To saw. 

>» 

Chin khouuo. 

(Mii^li. 

To sew, stitch. 

Silai konu. 

Shiino, 

.Kxili. 

To mend clothes. 

)> 

»» 

tt 

To make clothes. 

it 

>> ■ 

it 

To weave. 

■: { 

Hi daiino : ' 1 

Di'iiiuo, / 

Thirli. 

To spin. 

Slit katinu. 

Kluiudiing hmo. 

Kateli. 

To knit. 

tl 

.leckhano, 

Piidi. 

'I'o tan leather. 

Si'chlbar, 

Clitinguo, 

>» 

To express ^ 

Perinu, 

Ph6retno, 

Pdidli. 
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liiiyiisli. 

Korch. 

It Olio. 

Dfiimill. 

To shave. 

Miindinu, 

('himno. 

Karnli. 

'Fo bathe. 

Sn&n konu. 

Diigwiiio, 

Ghdiili. 

'Fo wash clothes. 


('hi'nid. 

Phdli. 

'Fo dry clothes. 

ft 

Lamno, 

Shdnli. 

'Fo cook. 

Rnudhon ktuin. 

*« 

>> 

'Fo roast. 

{ 

Ydphranuo, 

Youno, 

1 Ildli. 

'Fo boil. 

»> 

(diongno. 

^ Khirdi. 

'Fo fry or grill. 


llauguo, 

ft 

Hdli. 

'Fo bake. 


)♦ 

'Fo brew. 

> » 

Ghdngno, 

Yu gaili. 


To distill, 

To turn with 
lathe, / 

To print cloth. 
To make roj>e, 
To bleach, 

'Fo make has- \ 
ketry, / 

To paint. 

To sing. 

To play music. 
To sculpture. 

To cement, glue. 
To paste. 

To plaster walls. 
To breed, cattle, 

To fatten, ditto. 

To feed, simply, 
To slaughter, 

To flay. 

To shear. 

To raflk. 

To churn. 

To cultivate, "I 
agriculturally, / 
To dig. 

To plough. 

To harrow. 

To manure. 

To sow. 

To reap. 

To transplant, 
To:weed, 

To irrigate, 

• To desiccate, 

• ’ I o out (Idvvn the 


Chouno.lousouno ('hiiaili. 


tUiupibnr, 


Ronginu, 

(laiuii, 

Biijii kouu, 
>> 

Satinu, 

Lepibar, 

Lejiibar, 


('hand, 

ft 

llepnd, 

Rong hotno, 
Rojapuo, 

Dam no, 

(’hitapno. 

Lei hotno, 

Litno, 

Galai gophatno, 
f Gupln'mg 1 

\ khlamno, j 

Jiihotno, 
Danthatno, 
Bigur klniiio, 
Ilacho garno, 
Dfidu chorotno. 


Khcti konu, 


II li rnouno, 
Jouuo, 
lidmouno, 

Moi hotno, 

Sftr hotno, 
Phiino, Giiino, 
H&no, 

Gaino ? 

Chekha ddnguo, 
Doi hotno, 

Do'i shatno, 

I'oi-est, a proceiM equivalent amoiijr lliis peoi 


Khan dibar, 
Jotibar, ch&sinu, 
Ilenga kona, 

Sar ^b&r, 
Chitmtlr, 
Katibar, 
Rdpibar, 

Chikan ph4linu, 
Sichinu, 


Bataili. 


Gothaili. 

Gabaili. 

Leeli. 

Beeli. 


Shyitm dano,* J 


Ld! pili. 

1j€ pili. 

Posh hili. 

Dham ptili. 

Ch& p&li. 
Palli. 

Dhale Ihdli. 
(!he hili. 
Diidii ch^pli. 
Mohdli. 

Ling pali. 
TcKili. 

»» 

Moi pili. 

S&r pili. 

Ddlli. 

Ch^6li. 

Thinli. 

Chalai upli. 
(/hi pili. 
Shap pili. 

lie to (MlltivutlOtl. 
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English. 

Kocch. 

Bodo. 

Bhirndl. 

To thrash. 

Pitinu, 

ft 

it 

To winnow. 

Sup korinu. 

Shibno, 

Ora yajili. 

To stack. 

Kalian konu. 

lliinguo. 

Jdm pdli. 

To germinate 1 
or sprout, / 

Phiitinu, 

Rojdui), 

Y61i. 

To grow. 

Bodhinu, 

Gajo jaauo. 

llanli. 

To flower. 

Pluilinu, 

Bamo, 

Barli. 

To fruit. 

Phahiiu, 

Thaino, 

Shdli. 

To ripen. 

Piikinu, 

Monno, 

Minli. 

To rot. 

Sadinu, 

Chddno, 

Aili. 

To blow, as wind. 

Bohinu, 

Bohiuo, 

Bahili. 

To blow, apply 1 
breath, j 

Pluikinu, 

Chiino, 

Mhuli. 

To shine, as sun. 

Chamkinu, 

f Gongno, 
t Modinno, 

f Rhiwali. 

1 Chilkali. 

To rain. 

Bdrsibar, 

Ndklid haiio. 

Waildli. 

To thunder. 

Gargibar, 

Klioromno, 

Diiili. 


To lighten, I 
Jash.as light- > 
niiig, J 


Chomkon korinu, MiipliMmiio, Rhiwali. 


niiig, j 

To hail, Piithar porinu, 

To snow, Ilcm podiiiu. 

To freeze, con-, 
geal, / 

To thaw, Gilibar, 

To burn, self, Jdlinu, 

To burn, another, „ 

To glow, be of! Dsii^akinu, 
a glow, / 

To make glow, Dah kouu. 

To light, ca.i-1 
die or fire, / 

To cxtinguisli, Nibhil kon 
To illumine, al ij.jj^,^kon 
room, J " 

To darken, do. A'ndhdr ko 

To flow, water, Bohinu, 

To make flow, I 
let ofr, / 

To come, Asibar, 

To go, Jabar, 

To remain, Robar, 

To return, Ghiiribar, 

To approach, Logod asiu 


^ Jolot kouu, 
Nibhil konu, 

I l/jjdla konu, 

A'ndhdr kouu, ■[ 
Bohinu, 


Asibar, 

Jabar, 

Robar, 
Ghiiribar, 
Logod asiuu. 


To^ retire, go j. pj^bar. 
To journey, Jatrd kouu. 


Korthai giikldno, 
lldm galaino, 

Dakhakiinu, 

Gilino, 

Wat jungiio. 

Sou giimo, 

Wat Jong bahiiio, 

Wat chublouno, 

J ling hotno, 1 
Lagaino, J 
Klnimatno, 
Shraiig kha- i 
jiimno, / 

Khamshi 1 
khl&mno, / 
Bohi langno, 

Bohi hotno, 

Phoino, 

Thangno, 

Thano, 

Phdi jihinno, 
Khatiou phoino, 
Gatchan thang-l 
no, J 

Jatra khlamno, 


lldm lough. 

Jomli. 

Galcli. 

Till. 

Ti pah. 

Lluili. 

Lilli pali. 

Til pali. 
Nibhaili. 

Phara pali. 

Diiit piili. 

Bahili. 

Balii pdli. 

Ldli. 

Haddli. 

Hili. 

Giirai liili ! 
Chdngsho haddli. 

Bhinang haddli. 

Jatra pMi. 
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English. 


Kocch. 


Bodo. Dhimul. 


] 


,} 

■} 


To arrive. 

To depart. 

To enter. 

To go out. 

To make haste, 

To delay. 

To walk, as 
quadruj)ed or 
mail. 

To fly, as hivd. 
To creep as in¬ 
sect. 

To pace or 
stride as man. 
To run. 

To run away, 
flee. 

To gallop, horsC; 
To trot, do. 

To leap. 

To hop, skip. 

To kick. 

To scratch. 

To sting, as bee. 
To strike with 
hand. 

To strike, beat, 
with stick. 

To cut. 

To thrust or 
push. 

To pull. 

To catch, as 
thrown. 

To throw, j 

To throw away. 
To pinch, 

To swim. 

To drown, sink, ' 
self. 

To make sink 
or drown. 

To stand. 


Pohiinchino, 
Chalia g6mi, 
Bhitor sonaiuu, 
Bahir iiikaluu, 
Jold konu, 

Bilombh konn, 


Beranu, 


Tfribar, 

Rcngiuii, 

Kodom konn, 

Douriiiu, 

Bhagiuu, 

» 

>> 

Tirpanu, 

Kiidinu, 

Ijiit iriiirinu, 

Aeburano, 

Biiinu, 

Marinn, 

Marinu, 

Katinu, 

Dhekanu, 

Tdimn, 

Dhorinu, 

Phenkinu, 

D&linu, 

Aphalinu, 

Ndchinu, 

Porinn, 

Diibinu, 


Tharn homi. 


Srfkhino, Chono, Lcli. 
Thilnguo, Haddli. 

Sing hopno, Lipta wiingli. 
Bahir thangno, Biiliir ol^li. 
Gakri kblamno, Dhiin pali. 


Lashi lashi 
khlatnnu, 

j. Bilomb pfili. 

Thabaino, 

Iligilli. 

Birno, 

Blnrli. 

Man baino. 

Sursiiraili. 

Thabaino, 

Iligilli. 

Khotno, 

Dhapli. 

Khat laiiguo. 

Khatli. 

>♦ 

Batno, 

Bajalono, 

Jdiid, 

Kbi'irchitni, 

J liy tiuo. 

}> 

Tdiili. 

Ilia gili. 

Lat hili. 
Khali. 

Cliiili. 

Shiiiio, 

Bung haili. 

Shi'mo, 

Bang haili. 

Daiio, llano. 

Phono,* 

Nagaietno, 

Cliojjirctuo, 

Bono, 

j. Pa pili. 

j. Dhe kaili. 
Tan pali. 

Chap kbangno. 

, Bimli. 

Gar hotuo. 

Jhateli. 

Gar hotno ? 

Kh^pno, 

Santreuo, 

Chipli. 

Chim thaili. 
Ndili. 

Ilapno, 

Biibili. 

Ilap hotno. 

Diibi pali. 

Gochongno, 

Japli. 


* I’hono to foil timbor ; lliiiio to cut culinaiily ; X)uiio to cut generally. 
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English. 

To fall. 

To make stand, 
To make fall or 1 
tlirow down, j 
To sit down. 

To get np. 

To lie down. 

To take up. 

To set down. 

To j)ut, place, "1 
set in place, / 
To fctcli, bring. 
To take away. 

To carry, bear. 
To convey away, 1 
trans])ort, j 

To mount, ve- Y 
liiele, J 

To alight from. 
To climb, go I 
u]) tre(^ or hill, j 
To descend, 1 
come down, j 
To stay, stop 
detain, a. 

To let I 
suffer to 
part, a. 

'I'o stop, stay, 1 
be staid, > 
self, n. J 
To hinder, im¬ 
pede, prevent, 
obstruct, a. 

'J’o put a sto|) 1 
to, a. J 

To set a going, a. 
To begin, have ■> 
beginning, J 
To commence,'! 
make begin- > 
ning, J 

To end, have I 
end, J 

To finish, per- ! 
fect,complctc, > 
.....1,,. r..wi ,.»• I 


Kocch. 

Poribar, 

Thar kouu, 

Thdlia phalanu, 

Bosinu, 

Uthinu, 

Ausanu, 

Uthaibir, 

Bakhibar, 

Rakhibar, 

Leiisibiir, 

Lejiibar, 

Bdkibiir, 

Bdklcjijb'.ir, 

Chorinu, 

Utarinu, 

Chorinu, 


Bo(/o. 

Gataiuo, 
Gdchdug hotno, 

Nakh laino, ^ 

(dtdiino, 

Jlii kbangno, 
Siinatno, 

Daikhangno, 

Danno, 

Danno, 

Liibono, 

Laiigno, 

Bano, 

Baliinguo, 

Ydng khatno, 
Gand, 

Yong khatno. 


P.} 


U'tarimi, 

Laiubibar, 

At kaibarcheii- 
kimi. 


de- > Jiibar dibiir. 


Atkiiiu, 

Tckiim, 


Gano, 

Than hot no. 
Hop tano, 

Tliang hotno, 


} 


(lienkinu, 

Kokinn, 


Thajituno, 

Jlomtano, 
Tmipta liotno. 


Tham bhami, j. Than hotno, 
Cholon konu, 

N. Shani hobar, Hangiio. 


Tbang hotno. 


A. Shani konu, | 

N. Tamani ho- f 
bar, \ 

A. Tamam ko- f 
ribar, \ 


Iliiiig hotno, 
Moujenno, 

Jajmo, 

Kln'nigno, 

Mon japno, 
Jaj) hotno, 


Dhiiiidl. 

Ldngli. 

J-.ip piili. 
Theliteng long 
ptili. 

Yongli. 

Lluili. 

Aiiseli. 

Tothcli. 

I,hd pi'di, 

Tiiali. 

I’iiiili. 

Chnmteng leli. 
Chum p((li. 
Plnili. 

Plniclnindi. 

Tiingh. 

Khnli. 

Tang'i. 

Kliiili. 

'JYia jiiili. 

Ilali pili. 


Taali, llili. 

liholi. 

Til a p;'li. 

lUKili. 

'I'aa inili. 

Diiigil jiili. 

Mhoiii, Tengli. 

JIhoi piili. 
Teng pali. 

IbVill. 

IliVi jiali. 
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J 

ssess,T 
cibly, > 


Euglish. 

To have, hold, 1 
possess, / 
To laek, want. 

To hold, retain, 
keep. 

To cede, give 
up relinquish, 
To hold, have 
in hand. 

To grasp, hold 
forcibly. 

To relax grasp. 
To let go, quit 
hold of, 

To dispossess, 
take forcibly 
seize. 

To take simply. 
To give, trails- 
fcr by gift, f 

To transfer, J 
generally, S 

To receive, oh- \ 
tain, get, / 
To acquire, 
earn, gain by 
own labour. 

To find, disco-1 
ver, J 

To lose. 

To search for, 

Tointrustwith, I 
commit to, J 
To conceal, hide. 
To reveal, dis-1 
close, J 

To cover, simply. 

To uncover. 

To lie hid, be 1 
hid, J 

To show one’s 1 
self, J 

To show, exhi- I 
bit, display, > 
goods, J 


Kocch. 

Bos korinu, 
Obhig hobar, 
Rakhibar, 

Ch&rinu, 

Dhorinu, ■ f 
Rakhinii, \ 

Dhorinu, 

Hath dhila konu, 

Chari dinu, 

Karia libar. 


Bodo. 


BhimAl, 


N&gdrno, 

Akhai ouvMf’- "1 
^kliino, J 

Ildmiio, 

Akhai phiirdnno, 
N agarno, 

Homno, 


Lhali. 

Kliiirta rakhdli. 
Rimli. 

Kliiir dhila ptili. 
Lhali. 


Libar, 

Dan konu. 

Dibar, 

I’orbos sompi 
bdr, 

Piibar, 

Libar, 

Kamanu, 

Panii, 

Pibar, 

Ilarai konu, 

Onsibar, 




Laiio, 

Ilotiio, 

Hotno, 

Maniio, 

Laiio, 


Gliinli, 

llimli. 

lllidli, 

Pili. 

Pili. 

Nenli. 

Rliiili. 


Kamai khlamno, Kuuiaili. 


Sompibiir, 

Luki rakhinu, 
Pargot konu, 

Dlidkibfir, 

Dh&ka phalinu, 
Liikikar, 1 

Chhipibar, J 

Nikalib&r, 


Maniio, 

Gdmano, 

Naigriino, 

)) 

Hikm&iio, 

Diiitliino, 

Khopno, 
Jokhlopno, 
Bot 14piio, 

Khakmano, 
N lijaiio, 

Don thaino. 


Neiili. 

Mhali. 

Bhdli. 

Rhcli. 


Mho pali. 
016 pali. 

Thdmli. 
L6 pali. 
Mlioli. 

Ol61i. 

Dopali. 
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Englith. 

To put up, put I 

To hoard, save, 1 
amass, j 

To spend, con-1 
sump, use, j 
To waste pro- \ 
diRnlly, / 

To furuisli house, 
To load, lade. 

To unload. 

To pack. 

To unpack. 

To tie knot. 

To untie knot. 

To bind. 

To unbind. 

To thighten. 

To loosen. 


Kocch. 


Dhimdl, 


Riikli clihorinu, Chnk klapno, Tlium jnli. 


Songtibar, 


Phutiimuo, Jom pali. 


Khoroehkonu,{ -^i^Mmno, } 


Si'ijanu, 

Liidiiui, 

Bliiir utarinu, 

Mot bundliinu, 

Mot khulinu, 

Gantliinn, 

Ganth kbolinu, 

Bandhiuu, 

Kbolinu, 

Bhiribar, 

Dliil koribar, 

Khada kono, 
Paria phulinu. 


NAi chono, 

Ba liotno, 
Yiingno, Tliiin- \ 
gi kliedno, J 
Tliungi khiino, 
Tluiiigi khedno. 


Sa le pali. 
Ladai pali. 


Jilin pali. 
Khaili. 


To erect, put up, Khada kono. 

To pull down, Paria phulini 

To sheathe, "I 
■weapon, j ” 

To unsheatli^/ ,, 

To mark, Nishaii dibar 

To erase, Mctinii, 

To stain, Dagh dibar. 


To let in, | 

To let out. 

To expel, drive 1 
out, j 

To wring, wet 1 
clothes, J 

To wrench. 

To annex, add to. 
To dcucx, de- 1 
tach, J 

To move, self, 

To move, I 
other, J 

To remove, dis-1 
place, J 

To be stationary. 


Nishaii dibar, 
Mctinii, 

Diigh dibar, 
Bliitor asibarl 
dibar, J 

Bahir jabar dibar, 

Nikalya diiiu, 

N ichdribar, 

Aintinu, 

Jodinu, 

Alag konu, 

Cholinu, 1 

Ililinu, J 

Cholou-hilon- 1 
korinu, j 

{ 

Thir hobdr. 


Khano, , 
Khedno, 

Garra khlamno, 
Riiiino, Phii-1 
niiino, J 

Tlnino, I 

Poehongno, J 
Ki'iklaino, 

Chono, 

Bokhono, 

Cliin hotno, 

Kliomatno, 

Dagaino, 

Sing laboiio, 

I Biiliir la bono. 

Tan hotno, 

Chepno, 

Bophaiuo, 

Jodinu, 

Giibi'm danno, 

Thabaino, 1 

Mouno '! J 


Jingli. 

Kliaili. 

Bliirili. 

Dhil jaili. 

Jap pdli. 

Ldng pali. 

WJiali. 

Iloli. 

Cilia piili. 

Dagcli. 

liipta wangli pili. 
Biiliir olcli pili. 
Ole [liili. 


Tbiirli. 

Join puli. 

Bhiiuing pali. 


Le pali. 


Giibuii nuptlii 1 Bhiining ehol^ 
langno, j-Le jmli. 

Gochongno, Japli. 
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English. Korch. • 

To make sta-\ Thir koribur, 
tionary, J 

To appear, 1 
come ill sight, J ” 

To disappear. 

To rise, sun. 

To set, sun. 

To rise, ascend. 

To raise, lift. 

To sink, do- "I 
scend, n. J 
To make sink, 1 
depress, J ” 

To advaneijgo on, A'gd jabar. 

To retrograde, Pache asibar. 

To vibrate, j 
shake, n. J 
To make 1 
shake, a. J ” 

To press by 1 
own weiglit, J 


Uday konu, 
Asti konu, 
Uthinu, 
Uthj'a konu, 

Diibibar, 


Chipinu, 


Sondibur, 

^ Thambhibar, 

’ Lagibiir, 

Satibar, 
tTtliiuu, 


To compress, 
squeeze. 

To contain, 
hold in. 

To sustain, 
hold up. 

To stick, ad¬ 
here, 11 . 

To affix, at- I 
tach, a. J 

To come off, n. 

To take off, 1 
detach, a. J ” 

To increase, self, Bailibar, 

To make in--I g^j^.^onu, 
crease, add to, J 

To decrease, scltj Ghotibar, 

To make dc- T 
crease, sub- > Ghotia koribar, 
tract from, J 

To divide, I 

To expand, self, Phiitinu, 

To open, other, -Khuliiiu, 

To close, self, Miinjinu, 


Bodo. 

Posongno, 

Niino, 

Ilnpno, 

(ffiouno, 

DediMuio, 

Jhikhopno, 

Boklopuo, 

Ilapuo, 

Chdmno, 
Donlaiigno ? 
Inslotno, 

Mouno, 

■ Chamouno, 

Ilap chono, 

C-hetno, 

Clnino, Ilapno, 
Thaj) thauo, 

Bi thaiigno, 

Shithajmo, 

Giigaiio, 

Botlapno, 

Detno, 

Phtidetno, 

DiVino, Shem- ' 
no, 

Pheduino, 


Gubiin gubiiiird 
-llanno, j 

Barshrano, 
Kheiino, 

Khop jopna. 


Bhimal. 
Jap pali. 
Lholi. 

Dubili. 

Lhdli. 

Diibili. 

Lluili. 

L16 pali. 

Diibili. 

Diibi pali. 

Liimpang had 
Nhucholi. 
Khangli ? 
Dailong h li. 
Phirli. 

Lee pali. 

Phir jiali. 


Kcjili. 
Waiigli ' 
Tekili. 
Tepli. 

Te pali. 
Lhali. 

Lilli piili. 
Dluimli. 
Dhaiii p.ili. 

Shibli. 

Mhoili. 

Mhoi piili. 

Bantu piili, 

Plniteli. 

Ileli. 

Chobli. 
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English. Kocch. 


Bodo. Dhimdl. 


To shut, other. 
To exhale, eva¬ 
porate, self. 

To exude, do. 

'I'o absorb, do. 
To s])rinkle. 

To moisten. 

To soak. 

To make dry. 
To be wet. 

To be dry, 

'I'o filtrate, 

'I'o flash, 

'I'o blaze, 

'I'o be extinct, 
'J'o extiny;nisb, 


Sosdjar, 
Chitanu, 
Bhijiim, 

Susya khilibar, 

Swklui konu, 
Bhiji hobar, 
Siikua hobar, 
Chenka koini, 
Clnimkibar, 

Nibhil hobar, 
Nibhil korinii. 


Jdkh lopno, 
Kbundo kha- 
laiigno, 

Bide^ yiing» 

• khatno, 
Chopno, 
Shatiio, 
riiichino, 
tdii frono, 

Clii ha))no. 

Ban liotno, 
Giehi juaiio, 
Ranuo, 
CUoRorno, 
Cliul goiuio, 
•long doniio, 
Gomatiio, 
Khumatiio, 


Bond korinu, 

• ,Baph uthinu, 

Chiiya podinu, | 


Gipli. 

Dlnia Ihdli. 

Oleli. 

Ghfili. 

'rirthira pali. 

Jlni pali, 

Jha pali. 

Sene; pali. 
.lhali. 

Sengli. 

Cliiiaili. 

Rliiwali, 

Mehtili. 

Komliili. 

Nibhaili. 


PROPER NAMES. 

Dhimiil males.—Undo, Giimbdr, Jidbor, Ddda, Bbonda, U'silp, En- 
dii, Meiida, Buvnbai. 

Dhimal females.—Apchi, Ddldi, Siijdi, Saldi, Phirsdi. 

Bodo males.—Gljaii, Mosbto. Phabn, Birua, .liiikbap, Gongdr, 
Theiiphai, Laidar, llajo, Gad.ar, .haiti, GakhanK, Nadoiig, Mela. 

Bodo females.—'Pulut, Mairi, Jijiri, Biijin, Klidm, Rondini. 
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Olt'rUOOKAl’IlY. 

1 must begin with tlie remark that I do not propose to say 
anything of the Koch Grammar, whii^h is wliolly corrupt Ben¬ 
gali. The reasons which liavc induced me to give the Koch 
Vocabulary are stated elsewhere.'' Oi e following remarks 
will therefore apply solely to the M e cah and, Dhin^l languages, 
languages which, as it appears to me, have prpscryed to a wonder¬ 
ful extent their primitive raeincss, both in vocables wid in struc¬ 
ture. Neither of them possesses, nor ever did, any alphabet 
or books, and I have consequently been left at liberty to apply 
to them any system of letters that might seem most adviseiible ; 
for various reasons I have postponed the Nagari to the Roman, 
whicli latter I have, I hope, employed in a manner sufficiently 
conformable to that recognised by the Society, except that, 
having no acti^l or prospective occasion to employ Arabic or 
Persian words or sounds, I have uniformly expressed the In¬ 
dian k by the like English letter. The vowels are sounded as 
on the continent of Europe and in Scotland—not as in England, 
and the graver or lengthened sound of each is denoted by an 
accent or mark abov|^ thus e, a very long sound, in some rare 
instances, by reduplication as well as^accent. A few sounds of 
this latter kind occur both in the M«eeh and Dbimal languages, 

* 1 have failed to get at the original and true speech of this race, whose ancient 
tongue is fast merging in Bengali. 
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and ill the former they subserve the important purpose of dis¬ 
tinguishing the different senses of otherwise similar words: thus 
hano, to cut: haiino, to be able ; jano, to eat^'^iw, to be. In¬ 
stances of this kind are rare in the Mo» wiand rarer in the 
Dhimal language, which are both clearly of the Indian and 
multisyllabic—not of the Indo-Chinese or unisyllabic class, and 
are consecpicntly free from that arbitrary system of tones which 
forms so striking a. feature of the languages allied to the Chi¬ 
nese. The M^cff*and Uhinuil tongues have an easy and flow¬ 
ing enunciation, which is readily represented by our letters. 
Compound consonant sounds arc rare—jiny xo comi»ound as the 
Sanscrit ksba, &c. unknown—aspirates common. 

The nasal n, denoted Iw nie by a dot above tlu' letter (h) is 
fully as common .as in IT'rdij and Hindi, and is not unfreijuently 
complexed into a harsher sound, which I have denoted by gn. 
Two concuiNnt vofrcls are always to be understood as a diph¬ 
thong* with o^ic blended and long sound, unless when the 
tceond vowel' is doubly dotted (b) and in these ease*, which are 
common in Bodo and Dhimitl, each vowel is to have a perfect 
and independant utterance. The naso-guttural French e is 
frequent in Dhimal, and has sometimes a prolonged and very 
harsh sound, u hieh I cannot represent otherwise than by redu¬ 
plication and accent, thus eecha, a goat. Y is alw.ays a consonant. 
In Bodo N is often prefixed to words beginning a vowel, as 
Akai Naka'i, and in this tongue the use of* cl^)r -^ of t for d, 
of k for g, arc commidations, constantly occurring, but deemed 
vulgarisms. 


Articles. 

There is no article, deftnite <n* inde||pite, in the Bodo or 
Dhimal tongue. The demonstrative pronouns this and t/iat, 
usually, and the numeral one more rarely, stand in lieu of 
articles, if 


* I use three, a makes au, e ai and d ou, e. y. Hawtinch, Aye aye, Howevei. 
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Substantives. 

Nouns, like verbs, have only one regimen or mode of declen¬ 
sion, nor is that single uniform mode perplexed with any refine¬ 
ments expressive of gender. Declension is accomiilished not 
hy inflection, of which strictly speaking there is hardly a trace, 
but hy affixes or rather post-fixes, analogous to the U'rdu and 
Hindi [)ost-positions. Numher is similarly expressed, that is, hy 
post-positions. In Bod<5 iM>ni)ifW' there are clearly hut tw«t 
iiinnhers, and I think also in Dhiinal, tliough in the latter 1 
have met with some vague traces of a dual, which further 
research may establish. In Bodo the word pliiir, and in Dhimiil 
the word galai, post-fixed simply to the noun, express the 
plural, thus, B. gotl)o, a child, gotho pliilr, children. Dtl. chan, 
a child, chan galai, cliildren. .'l^'hese words have, I believe, no 
meaning whate\ er. 

By turning to tlie Vocahuliiry it will he seen that the Bodo 
and Dhhnal tongues both posseis a great variety of substantive 
sexual terms which usually suffice as in Englisli, to denote ail 
that is needful in the distinction of sex among human beings. 
There are exceptions, however to tliis rule, and then the defect 
of specific terms is supplied hy periphrasis. T^nis the Bodu 
tongue has no simple words eciuivalent to the English hoy and 
girl, and the sex of minors is therefore expressed thus:—man 
child, woman child, or hiwa gotho, hinjou gotho. In Dhiinal, 
wajan and bejan arc simple and exact eijuivalents for bo}' and 
girl. The word chan, which properly means the young of all 
creatures—is likewise use<l in Dinmal to express ‘ hoy,’ in oppo¬ 
sition to chamdi, or girl—which last word affords the only and 
faint trftee in Dbimal (none in of that happy facility 

of converting male into female words, hy mere variation of th<’ 
terminal letter or syllable, which characterises UTdii and Hindi. 
Sex among animals generally, e.xclusivc of hu'nian beings, is 
expressed in Bodo by the post-fixes jola anil joj and in Dhhnal 
by the prefixes Dankha, and Mahani, eipiivalent to male and 
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female; thus B. muahu bos, inushu-jola, a bull, niushu-jo, a 
cow. Dh. Pia, Dankhii pia, and Mahani pia, respectively. 
There are likewise in both languages a variety.of specific terms 
expressive of sex among the domesticated and familiar animals, 
as is English and other languages. These may be found in the 
vocabulary ; they have no grammatical effect or character .what¬ 
ever ; and this remark may be generalised or applied to t.lie 
whole subject of gender in Bodo and in Dliimal. 

The gender of substantives conse(|uently has no influence at 
all on adjectiv(“s or on verbs. 

Cases in Bodo and Diurnal are formed entirely by postposi¬ 
tions. There is no inflection whatever. Cases arc numerous ; 
not less tluin nine -were given to me. But, all simple and direct 
languages which decline their nouns by means of pre or post¬ 
positions, have an almost unlimited field for the multiplication 
of cases. I aj)prehend that the companionative is a doubtful 
case, and that the ablative and instrumental are, normally, but 
one case,*and also the dative and objective, and thib. on or upon, 
is no case at all. In that event there wmdd be only five cases, 
for the voetitive seems vt tinting. 

To form the plural it is merely reipiired to supjtly the word 
phur or gtdiff in Bodo and Dhiniiil respectively, between tlie 
noun and the post-position. 

All nouns substantive :ire declineil ticcording to the following 
example: 

Euylhh. Jlnilo. Dliimi'il. 

N. A man, Tliwii, 'Wi'ival. 

G. Of a mini, Iliwiiui, AViival ko. 

I). To a mail, lliwa no, Waval cug. 

Ac. A man, ilimiklio, aval eng. 

? On a man, lliwa choii, Waval ko rliiito. 

Voc. Olman! Caret? Caret.? 

Ah. From a man, lliwani phra, Waval sho. 

Ins. By a man, llivvfi jong, Waval dong. 

Loc. In a man, lliwa li4 or ou or nou, Waval til. 

Comp. With a man, lliwa lago, Waval dosa. 

Plurul, Hiwii phur, lliwa phur ni, &c. in Bodo; and in Diu¬ 
rnal, Waval galai. Wiival gakii ko, dte., as in the singular. 
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Thus it appears that in Both) ni is the siijn of the gt'niH||e, no 
of the dative, kho of the objective, chon of the anonyuious, 
phra of the ablative, jong of the instrumental, hii, or ou or non, 
of the locative, and lago of tlie eompanionative; and that in 
Dhimal, ko, eng, eng, rliilto, sho, tlong, tii and dosa are, their 
equivalents. 

In Latin and otlier languages prepositions govern a variety of 
eases. Post-positions are the etjuivaleiits of this part of speeeli 
in Eastern tongues and in the above declension—it appears 
that the Bodo plini, ecpial to the Latin ah, and tlie niiiinal rluito. 
ecjual to the Latin supra, govern the genitive, that. is. require 
the sign of the genitive, even while oeenpying the place of tiu' 
ablative in declensions. This is an anoinalv. going far pc'rliaps 
to prove that phra and rhnto are not tridy signs of eastj^oi- 
declension, but ratIier post-positions in the general sense (like 
some of the others perlia[)s) tliat is, uot signs of <leelension. 

An.i litrri VKs. 

Adjectives in botli these languages prece«le or follow the 
substantives, with iill^the simple diria-tness of haiglish and with 
no more effect on the grammatical structure; thus in Bodo, an 

1-212 12 1 2 
ugly son, shapniii bisha, an ugly daughter, shapimi hislui ; a 

1 2 2 1 1 2 2 1 
good hoy, luwii-gotbo ghani, a good girl, hinjon gotho gham ; 

1 2 y 2 a I 1 2 y 

good chil-dren. gotlio-phur gham; the sport of good children, 

2 y I 12 1 

gh:im gotbo-|)hurni khel. In Dhimal, a naughty boy, maelka 

2 12 1 2 I 2 a I 2 

u-ajan ; a naughty girl, ina elka lajan ; good ehii-dren. elka chan 
y I 2 y 2 y 

galai ; the play of good children, elkii chan galai ko khel. 
12 y • 2 y I 

To naughty boys. Bodo.«Hg|nma gotho-pln'ir no. Dhimal. M;i 
’y •r 
elka wajau-galai eng 
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N(>||i^, -substantive and adjective, of the -simple forms abound, 
in both lauf^uages, and both tongues are miserably deficient in 
abstract forms, whether derivative or primitive, such as child¬ 
hood from child, greatness from great, and sex, age, &c. So 
nearly all compounds are wanting in these tongues, that is, 
that vast class of words which in Greek, Latin and Sanskrit are 
formed either from a noun or verb compounded with privitive, 
intensitive, (jualitilive, aggregative or disjunctive particles, or 
from two nouns or a noun and verb mixed ; anarchy, astrono¬ 
my, agriculture, nirvrilti, pravritti, dwibhasya, vibritasih, heina- 
chal. Such words, as a cla.ss of terms, are wanting, though the 
means of forming them arc forthcoming, and used to a small 
extent. These are points however which wall be best explained 
by#onsultingthe copious and carefully constructed Vocal)ulary. 
Ellipsis is carried to a great c.xtent, both as to nouns and verbs, 
sometimes with, sometimes without, the sanction of concurring 
vowels, and often in excess of wdiat that sanction would cover 
where it exists. Long-tailed words or sescpiepedalians nor 
Horace nor Frere ever abhorred more heartily than do these 
simple races of men ; and when three even short words come 
together without a verb, one of them, the central, is almost 
sure to he lopt and to lose the first syUftble of a dissyllable; 
thus, taller than all, hoinobo joti shin, for j/ajon shin, in llodo ; 

1 2 a :j 1 2 

and in Dhimal, Idi bvvntj for tuiko beva! eng, to his own wife. 
Similar ellipsis takes place constantly among the verbs, especi¬ 
ally in Dhimal, as llaidia for lladcangkii, 1 will go, Jeidvi for 
Jeiingka, I will he. 

There arc verbal nouns both in Bodo and Dhimal, substan¬ 
tives forme<l from the root or imperative, and adjectives from 
the ^KBt participle. There is likewise a very useful privitive of 
general application in each of these tongues, which is the word 
geya of the Bodo, and manthd m mauBrn^ of the Dhimal. 
Ong^ in the former tongue (yonga|W>4Mp|l^|Hfl|[(precede it) has 
likew'ise a similar function but of less currency; and this Inn- 
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S'Uiige lias, further, a possessive of much value, called ^uiiaiig. 
All these are post-fixes, and separately viewed are adverbs rather 
than nouns; but in composition they form adjectives from sub¬ 
stantives, and perhaps also one class of substantives from 
another; thus, from dhon, wealth, we have ilhongeyu or dhon 
manthuka. poor, void of wealth, respectively in Bodo and Dlii- 
mal; and, in the former tongue, from rai speech ^rom speak !) 
we have raindnga or raiyongii, dmnl), speechless : also dhon- 
gonang, wealthy, jiossessed of wealth. Again, from dharain, 
justice, we have dharani-geya vel nuinthuka, unjust and in¬ 
justice ? and also, in Bodo, dharaingonang, just. 1 am not aware 
that adjectives in either language are ever transmuted into 
adverbs, as evly from evil, haughtily from hanghty. Nor have 
I met with any instance of a diminutive, or the means of form¬ 
ing one, in either tongue. 

I should add, before ipiitting the subject of nouns, that the 
Bodo attempt to form abstraid nouns from the simple ones by 
means of the post-fi.xes matno, sld and blii, with a slight change 
of the termination of the pr^itive uord, and that they ei'cn 
affirm that of tlu'se post-fixes matno belongs more properly to 
things, sld and bla to beings. Thus, from gajou, tall, is formed 
gajdwan matno, tallness, from majang, handsome, majangan 
matno, beaut)', from gotho, child, gothobla or sld, childhood, 
from^tidet, great, gc(jut iiimmatno, greatness. More samples of 
this fi)rmation may be seen in the Vocabulary, wherein however 
I have left most of the. abstract nouns blanUs, from doubts as 


to the authenticity of this method of filling those blanks ^ 
Vbstracts arc very puzzling, yet it is indispensible to lest the fact 


iheir absence at all events ? TheDhinials make no attempt WL 


but fairly avow 


their unqualified astonishment that any 


body should seek for such strange and useless words ! 


Comparison. 


There are no distinct words in either of these tongues e.xpres- 
sive of the degrees of comparison, like agathos, aridn, aristos. 
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hoiius,ifu'lior, optiinus ; f^ood, bettor, best: nor any increineii- 
tory particles serving to the same end, such as the Sanscrit tar, 
tain ; the Englisli or and cst, and the Latin orjiiid ssiiiuis. 

The comparative and superlative degrees are formed in Bodo 
and in Dhimal as in Hindi and Hrdii, by words expressive of 
‘ than that’ ‘ than all’ binbo shin and boinoboshiu in Bodo, and 
oko nhadong, sogiining ko nhadong in Dhimal, according to the 
following e.xample. 


Ell (/fish. 



Hodo. 

DhiiiKil. 

Tall, 



Gajou, 

Dhangii. 

Taller, 



i-H iiiiilio gajou shin, 

O'kd nhadong dhangii. 




5 

r Sogiining ko nhadong 

'I’allest, 



§ Boiiiolio gajou shin, < 

dhunga, or dhangii 




= 

0“ 

[ saika. 

Short, 


1 

O (Jahai, 

Biingra. 

Shorter, 


Hinlio i;r}|{U sliiii. 

( )'k('mhiid<'>ng bangra. 

Shortest, 


i 

Boinoho gahai shin ) 

> Biingra saika. 


1 

or sin, j 



In the above e.xamples Binbo is compounded of the inflected 
form of the w'ord Bi, him, it, that, and of tlie euphonic particle 
bd. Shin or sin is ‘ than.’ Boinybo is compounded of the w'ord 
boino all and bd, as before. Iii tlic Dhimal series Oko is the 
inflected form of wa, him or that or it. Nliadong is the in¬ 
declinable ^ than.’ Sogiining is ‘ all,’ an adjective, and Saika, 
1 believe, an adverb eijuivaleiit to very, most, or the majis vel 
ma.xime of Latin. It will be seen that in the Bodo idi^n the 
literal style is ‘ that or it great than’ for the comparative, and 
‘ all great tlian’ for the superlative, whereas in Dhimal the 
Hindi and l/rdii idiom is followeil, ‘that than great’—‘all than 
great.’ I have already adverted to the elliptical manner of, 
speech so popular with these races. In the above examples 
the Bodo constantly, almost invariably, drop the middle 
ble of boinobo and the first syllable of gajou and of gahai. And 
in like manner, the Dhimal sink the second syllable of nhadong, 
and the middle syllable of sogiining. If my conjecture as to 
t he Dhimal saika be correct, we shall have in one form of the 
Dhimal superlative a nearly exact etpiivalent of the English 
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and Latin idiom very pious, most pious, magis pins, nia^d^ne 
phis, except tliat the adverb follows the adjective in Dbimal. 

PRO^’OU^'S. 

The personal, possessive, demonstrative, relative,^ interroga-’ 
tive, and reflective or egoistic (self*) pronouns will be all foun# 
in the Vocabulary. The declension of the jironouns seems to 
be the least imperfect part of the si nicture ®f the liodo and 
Dhimal tongues, and in the latter exhibits tbrouglunit marks of 
genuine inflection. The regimen is the saine as that for the 
ileclcnsiou of nouns; but, as 1 liaie given the latter curtly, I 
will, at the risk of being tedious, give the declension of the 
pronouns more fully. 

Gender affects it not : the numbers are two : the cases nine ? 
as before. 

Eiiyiish lindit, Dhiiudl. 


N. I, 


Ka. 

G. Of me, 

Aiig ui. 

Kang ko. 

n. To me. 

A'ng uo. 

Keng. 

Ac. Me, 

A'ng kho. 

Keng. 

Voc. Oh rnc, 

(’iiret 1 

fairel > 

Loc. In me, 

Anghi'i-ou-noii, 

Kang la. 

i On me. 

Angni elioii, 

Kang ko rlihlo. 

Ahl. I’rom me. 

Angni phra. 

Kang slio. 

Inst. Ry me, 

Aug Jong, 

Kang (liing. 

(,’om. With me. 

All" ln"o. 

Plural. 

Kanu: dosn. 

N. We, 

Jong, Cf 

Kyel. 

G. Of us. 

.long ni, 

King ko. 

1). To us. 

Jong no. 

King eng. 

A. Us, 

Jong kho. 

King eng. 

(;aret '! 

V. Oh we! 

(taret’ 

Loc. In us. 

Jong hii, on, non, 
.long ni chou. 

King ta. 

1 On us, 

King ko rlnila. 

Ah. From 

Jong ni phra. 

King sho. 

Ins. Uy ns. 

Jong jdng. 

King dong. 

Com. With us. 

Jung lago. 

King dosH. 


* This ii> wanting save in tlit iiwn. 
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Thoii, 

Of tlicp. 

To thee. 
Thee, 

O thou ! 

In thee. 

On thee, 
B|om thee, 
Ry thee, 
AVith thee. 

Ye, 

Of you, 

'I’o you, 
Ye.'yon, 

Oh ye! 

In you, 

On you, 
From you. 
By you, 
AVith you. 

He, she, it, 
Of him, 

To him. 
Him, 

Oh he? 

In liiin. 

Oil him, 
From him. 
By liim, 
AV^ith him. 

They, 

Of them. 

To tliem. 
Them, 

Oil tliey ! 

Ill them. 

On them. 
From tliem. 
By thWi, 
AA'ith them. 


Nang ni, . 

Nang no, 

Nang''ftho, 

tlaret, 

Nang, hti, non, 

Nangiii chon, 

Nangui jihrd, 

Nang ioiig, 

Nang iago, 

Nang chiir, 

Nang eluirui, 

Nang eliunio, 

Nang ehiirkho, 

('aref ? 

Nang ehiir, ha-ou-nou, 
Nang eliiinii (^hon, 
Nang ehiirni pliiii, 
Nang ehiir joiig, 

Nang ehiir dago, 

Bi, 

Bini, 

Bino, 

Biklin, 

Garet? 

Bihu-ou-iiou, 

Bini clmu, 

Bini iilini, 

Bini jong, 

Bini lago, 

Biclnir, 

Itiehuv ni, 

Bielnir no, 

Bieluir kho, 

C^-iret ? 

Bielnir non, 

Biehiirni elioii, 

Biehiiroi jihiii, 

Biclnir ; mg, 

Bielnir lago, 


Na. 

Nang ko. 


Nang tii. 

Nang ko rhiita. 
Niiiig slio. 
Niing dong. 
Naiig dosa. 

Nydl. 

Ning ko. 

Ning eng. 

Ning eng. 
(?aret ? 

Ning hi. 

Ning ko rhiita. 
Ning slio. 

Ning dong. 
Ning ilosu. 

Ai'ii. 

O'kd, wiingko. 
Ai'eng. 

AVeng^ 

(’arel, ? 

Wiing tii. 

Ai'ii ilii ko rhiita 
AV sho. 

ling dong. 
AVsiiig lloMl. 


IHial ko. 
r'lial eng. 

L'die' eiig. 

Caret ! ' 

I 'ha! tii. 

C'iial ko rniila. 
V'iial ;dio. 

C'lial dong. 
Cbal do.'.i. 


PoSSE.SSlVE Proxoitxs, &ir. 

Possessive pronoun^ pree’ede their iiouiis. Possessive aiul 
relative pronouns are seldom en'.;.loved in the inllected fonna 
of the personals, though these forms arc eoniinon to both. Of 
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the use of lilt relatives in mi}' form the Bodo and Phimal arc 
very sliy. Indeed, I doubt' if their languages have any such 
words, thougli I'have s"t doiyn in the Voeabniarv. tlie evidently 
borrowed and seenjingly ^rerverted terms of ot!iers. and the 
niisaimlied r ones of their.own. 

The interrogative jiroieunis who ? and what? tlu'v have, vi/. 
Clidr and Ma in Bodo, Ila^h;; and ilai i:i Diii n.'d. 'I'liese pro- 
iionns are deedined after ti;e gpiieral iiuidcl of the (.ersoiial ones. 

DE.MoxsrcATrvE i’noN'orxs. 

As has been notieed, ttsc} serve for artielts. Imbe is this, 
and lldlie that, in Bodo; and in Uhiniii! 1" and I’h or, more 
formall}, idoiig, lidoiig for lieings, ita. uta. for tilings. Thai, 
IJ'bal, sigiiif} ing these and those in Dliimal, are eonsidered the 
most express ecpiivalents of the Bodo imheehur and lidbe- 
eiiiir. Tims a good deal of (iid'erenee is established between 
the 3rd personal jiroiimm and the demoiistiatives. llumgh ihiil 
of the-Dliimal is evidently bnt the eoirelative of tin'personal 
pronomi lfl)al.‘<f I proceed (o exhibit the deeleiisioii of tlie 


proximate demonstrative.^ . 


This, 

hnh,'. / 

r. 

Of this, 

Tiiile- iii, 

J ko, Yl'lllgko. 

To this, 

liii'ne no. 

A eng. 

Tllis, 

tiiilie f lio. 

A'l'iig. 

Oil tltis! 

< 'aret 

('aret 

Ill this, 

liniie, hii-oii-iion. 

A i'uig ta. 

Oil this. 

liiilieiii elioii. 

A aiigko rhi'itii. 

l-'roin this, 

liiiheiii |iin'a, 

A I'nig kIio. 

Uv this. 

linlieni joiig. 

A aiig dong. 

With this. 

Jiiilieui la'.'O, 

A ling dosa. 

These, 

Iinlie eliiir, 

ri).-d. 

Of tlicse. 

Iiiihe eiii'inii. 

liial iio. 

To these. 

Imhe elii'ir no. 

Ilia! eng. 

These, 

Jnihe elnir kho. 

llial eng. 

Oh these ! 

Oiirel ? 

Caret?' 

In tlicse. 

Imheolni r, ha-oii-non. 

Ilia! I a. 

On these. 

.Irnlieeiiiiriii ebon. 

llial ko riiiita. 

From these, 

Iiuln'eluinii |ilira. 

llial sho. 

15y these. 

linheeliiir joiig. 

llial (long. 

AVilh these, 

laiheclnir iago, 

Ihal ilusa. 
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Ittt makes itang and uta^ utang, in the dative singular: for 
the rest, these words as well as idong, udong, are declined 
without change by means of the universal post-positions. So 
also the Bodo Ildbe, plural hobcchur, follows the model of Imbe. 

There are two great, peculiarities in the use of the pronouns 
in these tongues, one is, that in both languages the pronouns 
frequently stand as the last word in the sentence; and this 
whether they be personal or possessive. The other peculiarity 
is confined to the Dhimal and consists in the reduplication of 
the first and second persons* plural (w'e-ye) thus, from hinli^ 
laugh, we have kyel bin kyel, we laughed^ nyel bin nyv.l, ye 
laughed. Ifbal hin, they laughed, ceases to exhibit this cha¬ 
racteristic mark. The possessive pronoun sometimes follows 
the governing noun; not usually. It will be observed, from 
the above examples, that the plural in most Bodo pronouns 
and in many Dhimal ones is formed by the respective post¬ 
fixes ebur and bal. These are further distinctions between the 
declensions of the nouns and pronous of these tongues. 

Numeration. 

The cardinal numbers extend only to 7 nr B in Bodo, to 10 
in Dhimal. Beyond these numbers the method of reckoning 
common to both people is by the Indian ganda and Bisa, thus, 
h gandas are == 1 bisa or score, and 2 bisa == 40, 5 bisa =100, 
and thus they contrive to reach the neplus ultra of 200 
or ten score. There are no ordinals in either tongue. The 
cardinal series is evidently the same in both tongues, and is 
derived from Tibet—the only instance of the kind I have 
noticed in their languages,t but I have not yet gone into com¬ 
parisons of this sort, nor purpose to do so till I have completed 
the whole contemplated series of Vocabularies for the Hills and 
Tarai, from the Bramaputra to the Kali or Ghagra. 

* SiQg:ular also 1 See on. 

t 10 of the 60 words in IJrown’s List are identical in Dliimal and Tibetan : none in 
Bodo and 'nbetan : 15 in Bodo and Garo. 
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The following is 
their affixes. 

tlie cardinal series 

of numbers, stript of 

EngHsh. ' 


liodo. 

Dhimdl. 

One, 

Ch^, 


E. 

Two, 

One, 


Gne. 

Three, 

Thiiin, 


Slim. 

Four, 

Brd, 


Did. 

Fire, 

Ba, 


Na. 

Six, 

Do. 


Tii. 

Seven, 

Sini, 


Nliii. 

Eight, 



Ye. 

Nine, 


)i 

Kiilta, 

Ten, 


» 

Te. 


To these the Bodo prefix the particles San or Sa, Man or 

Mil, and Thai, accordiin;; as human beings, otlier iinimidsand 

things, or money, are in ([iiestion. The numeral, ivith these 

•> 

affixes, may either precede or follow the noun. Tims, Bihi 

1 1 ■ 2 2 ^ I I 2 2 ^ 11 

a6cbc, one wife; Iliwa sanche, one man ; Burma imiehe, one 

2 2 112 ^ 5L 3 

goat; Thiika thai die, one rujiee;* Chokai manthilm menda, 12 
2 1 :j 

sheep or 3 gandas of slieep. 

The Dhimals again, have, an inmuitidile post-JLv, which is the 
word long, void of meaning like the Bodo prelixes. Thus, e 
long is one, gne long two. This post-fix is often omitted as 
well as part of the noun to which the numeriil is attached with 
that love of ellipsis that has been already rcniiirked on. Thus 
one day is properly e long nhitima: but the Dhimals content 
themselves usually with Enhi. One man is Ediung or E'long 
diang; and thus it appears that in Dhiiniil the numeral always 
precedes the substantive. In Bodo on the contrary, the nu¬ 
meral follows it or precedes it; generally the former. 

The Verb. 

Verbs express being, possession, or action. Those of the two 
former classes are very rare or wholly wanting in Bodo and in 

• Chokai Vel Jokai, so Dou Vtl Tou and Gorai Vel Korai! The mutation is no 
doubt euphonic and systematic, thouifh th^ people are not aware of tins. 
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Diiinuil. Tlu)se of 'llio thiril class, if they belong to tlie primi- 
1,i\ (! or simple t 3 '[)e, are abundant. Verbs are divided by Gram¬ 
marians into the active and passive, the transitive and intran¬ 
sitive or neuter, the personal and impersonal, the regular and 
irregular, the intire and defective, the eompoiiud and simple, 
the auxiliaiy and primary. Oi tiie.-.c kinds, j)a^sives are foianed 
in Undo l)\' means of the perfect auxiliary v.'rb to be (jaano) 
added to the rou! of Iha prinuuy, w'nieh root Is the imperative, 
2nd person singular. In lof u;,'.! tin re is no passive voice, 
though tliere Ts a past pari.ieiple. (ua)' two.) alt:ic!icd to the 
active voice a.i’:! in C’.:: ^nit use as an adj efiw. A substitute 
for the passive xoice is : tfeuipfed to iie found by the- Dliimfds 
in a manner analoasms ‘of be I r:!u mid idiom, according 

to which a man U es hvfjueuf ij' (.ays ‘•1 Lave Is'cn beat.en by 

my brother’ tlian ‘ 1 luive ealm a bratiiiii from my hrother|^ 
1 ‘2 3 1 ‘2 

Bhai se mar khaia. So the Dhimal says yollasho danghai nen- 
3 

chilhika. But tlie parallel is not complete, for ncncliahika is 
a compound, made up ofnenli, to lind, andchali, to eat, so that 
the Dhimal idiom, literally rendered, is, ‘ I have found and 
eaten a heating IVoni mj' brother.’ Transitiv'c and neuter 
verbs are, of course, common to both tongues: hut neither, 
nor perhaps any language in the world, j)o.ssesses the U'rdu 
and Hindi facility of transmuting the latter into the former, as 
uthn^, uthaiui ; chalna chalaua, saiuajhna, samjhaua, &c. ad in¬ 
finitum. The only contrivance of this sort known to the Bodo 
and Dhimal languages is the compounding of the verb hotno, to 
give, in Bodo, and of the verb pali, to do, in Dhimal, u ith the 
root of the neuter verb whicli it is proposed to make active; 
thus from haiigno, to begin, n, comes hang hotno, to begin a, 
.md from mhoili n, mhoi pali| :^n Bodo and Dhimal respec¬ 
tively. In Bodo Japno, to be finished, is made active by pre¬ 
fixing the imperative of the verb to do, thus moujapno. Of 
impersonal verbs 1 have nothing to say. Of reflected or depo- 
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ncnt verbs I have found no trace. Verbs, in general, are very 
regularly conjugated according to one regimen, irregular verbs 
being rare in Btjdo and rarer in Uhiniill. Jengli, to be, is an 
irregular in Dhiinal, as in so many other tongues. I .scarcely 
know another instasice, in Uliimal; but in lJudo llotno, to give, 
hailiio, to be able, Piiolno, to come, with some others, are irre¬ 
gular in one or more* tenses. Of defective or fragmentary 
verbs, the Bodo auxiliary\long and dongman, ecjuivalent I 
apprehend to the hiin and tlia of ifrdu and the lioutind biiayou 
of Hindi, and tire Dliiiniil auxiliaries khilva, hika and'angka. 
fragments of verbs of similar meaning with dongman—are 
samples. Compijuud verbs other than those already spoken of 
whereby neuters are made active, arc very rare, as I liave 
alreadj' liiiited under the head of nouns. Wlun-ever they exist 
they are forinied in tlsc manner of neuters made ai'tive. 'I’lie 
auxiliary verbs have been already mentioned, in part, as defec¬ 
tives. To those then' sp.nken of we must here add the Bodo 
regular and perfect verl) jaiino, l,o i)e, wliieli is of the higlu-st 
value its the sole means of forming the passive voice, l)y jxist- 
fixiiig its various iiilleetions to the root of the primary verb in 
the active voice. Per se, it is little used, the Bodo (and Dhi- 

."V 

mal) seeming to think that talk of mere exjustenee is iirither 
very profitable nor very intelligible., .The Dhiinal auxiliaries 
khika, mliika, nhika, hika, angka, are of the last iuijrortanee as 
forming tlu' sole im aiis of eonjuga'ang ad vevhs. rnnu nineh 
enquiry through the me,lit.'.a of i rilflplied Kenteiice-—not of 
direct questions, which 1 foier'wholly futile an.' vv ori e—I infi'r 
that the .‘1 first of tlic above .» v. i i's are reall) one and the 
same, only varied for the sake of raiphony, but epon principles 
too subtile for ready detection by a stranger; liiat till tlie 15 
represent the yym-w/ te 4 j 1 .se indicative mood, of the frijgmentary 
verb to be or to do that hika, tiie 4th word represents the jkikI 
tense of the same or a similar verb; and that angka, the lifh 

* Take the style of English conjugation as a help to u)>preciutc this puculiarityf 
1 do love^ 1 did love, 1 will love. 
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word, stands in like manner for future tense. Tliesc words 
are modified by genuine inflection,* to suit the persons of the 
singular number and the whole may be tabularized thus. 


Singular. 

Ist. person Ka khika : Ka mhika: Ka uhika :/Ka hika: ^Ka angka. 
2d. person Na khina: Na mhina: N 4 iihina :/N& hina;yNa angna. 


.‘Id. person W6 kh!: Wa mh!: Wa nh!: JWa hi: /M’s dng. 


Plural. 


lst. pBr|oii Ky6l khi kyelif K. mhi k i K. nhi k Jk. In' k :, K. ang k. 
2 d. person 'NyeJ khi nyel: N. mhi uy'N. nhi n j/N. h! ujj N. ang n. 
3 d. person Ubal khi: Ubal mhi :/Ubal nhi :fUbal hi :/Trbal ang. 


The three first of thes^ are apparently equivalent to the Eng¬ 
lish verbal signs ‘ do,’ ‘ am the next to ‘ did,’ ‘ was,’ ‘ have,’ 
‘ had ;’ tlie last to ‘ shall, will.’ The student nail find these 
remarks a key to the whole process of conjugation in Dhimal 
verbs. He has only to prefix the root of the verbs he wishes 
to conjugate to the above auxiliaries and he at once obtains all 
of conjugation tlmt the language exhibits; for the impei’ative 
or root, the infinitive and the participles, have, each and all, a 
single and inflexible form. -yfcii 

Should the coiyecture hazarded in the foot note of the last 
page prove well founded^—iWid there seems every probability of 
its proving so—a very singular state of things would be the 
result; for, we should tlien hiive the whole process of conjuga¬ 
tion of Dhimal verbs accomplished by affixing an invariable 
auxiliary verb or verbal particle (viz. khi or hi or aiig) to the 
root of the primary verb, with reduplication of the 1st and 2nd 
pronouns, both singular and plural. Whether that particle or 
verbal fragment be really one or three, and whether significant 
or meaningless, are doubts which higher grammatical skill than 


* Is this mflection, after all, nothing more than the reduplicated pronoun, added 
a the root, after the manner of the plural ? Bopp says all j>ersonal inflection was 
riginally pronominato, 

f The double pronoun is marked by its initial letter only, to save space. 
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I can pretend to, may go far to settle.* The people use their 
language with extreme carelessness even in regard to those 
grand distinctions of time, the past, the present and the future, 
and though I hme stated as the result of much investigation 
that khi denotes the present, hi the past, and ang the future, 
I cannot deny that 1 have often found the whole threas em¬ 
ployed promiscuously. Possibly therefore the three may prove 
to be only one, and even to have some connexion with the 
perfect verb Jengli, to be—anologous to that which .seems to 
conjoin the fragmentary verb Initi, tha, hou, bhaybu, with the 

l)erfect verb hona. Hi is often employed in the sense of the 
, 1 2 
LI rdu bai, i.s, as i for example, who is there ? Hashu hi, 

exactly ecjuivalent to kdn bai ? rather kdn tha ? in the past tense^ 
Who was it? as if he were gone.^ Who is it? or who i s th e i » e ? 
And, tlusugh hi may be alleged to be a contraction of jehi, which 
is deduced regularly from the perfect verb jengli, to be, yet, on 
the other hand, I see not any necessity for excluding the con¬ 
jecture of an affiliated fragmentary verb consisting of hi solely, 
and khi and ang may possibly be of the same nature. That 
mhi and nhi arc euphonic variations merely of khi, I have no 
doubt whatever. Under the head of compound verbs I ought 
to have observed that, in Bodo such as express repetition or 
reiteration, have the reiterative adverb placed in the centre of 
the verb, between its radical and inflected portions, thus phoino, 
to come, phoi-p/iiM-no, to come again ; and, tftat both in l!)o^ 
and Dhimal there is a useful set of rpiasi-compound v^^^bs 
formed, as in l/rdii and llmdi, by verbs equivalent to tflfei^ 
Clnikna, and lagna. These words are, in Bodo, Khangno and 
Langno—in Dhimal, Hdili and Tengli. But, whefeas id the 
former tongues these accessary verbs arc added sometimes to 
the imperative and sometimes to the infinitive of the primary 
verb (marchuka, lione laga), in the latter languages they are 

1 am now satisfied that these so called particles ar**' fmamentarv vnrh« HL#* 
tha lu U'rdU; and Bhaya in Hindi, or do, did, will do^^ 
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subjoined solely to the imperative, which in all four languages, 
alike is likewise a verbal noun. 

In most cultivated tongues tliere are sevewtl regimens for 
the conjugation of verbs, and under each regimen or model are 
comprised a great variety of moods and tenses—all which, as 
well^s the numbers and persons of each tense, work changes 
upon the radical forn; of the verb, whether by inflective or 
auxiliary increment. 

In Bodo and Uhimal there is apparently l)ut one regimen for 
the conjugation of all verbs, which is accomplished by means 
of inflection in Bodd^of auxiliaries (immutable, verbal frag¬ 
ments) in Dhinial. This regimen exliibits great simplicity in 
both tongues, there being but three moods, the imperative, the 
infinitive and the indicative,* and the last only, admitting of 
variety of tenses which are limited to three, or the absolute 
present, the absolute past and the absolute or simple future. If 
a Bodo would express the time of the action with greater pre¬ 
cision he obtains an imperfect present by means of the auxili¬ 
ary dong; (thus mou, do; inoudong, I am doing)—an imperfect 
past by means of dongman ; (thus, mou dongtnan, I w'as doing;) 
an emphatic past by means of the separate verb khangno, to be 
ended, (thus mou, kar, khangbai, chuka, I have, it is, entirely 
done )—on else he marks decisively the three grand divisions of 
lime, or any one of them, by /ire-fixiug an adverb of time 
^daoj now, th^p instant—sigang, previously, in the pasVyuno, 
afterwards, in the future). Of these methods of marking time, 

‘ willi precision, the last alone appears to be available to the 
Dhimals, although the careless mann(«' in whiclv they employ 
theif solecoujugatioifjR index of time (khika, hika, hnd angka, 
supposed to represent respectively the present, past and future) 
would seem to render further expedients more needful to them 
than they are to the Bodo. The Dhimal adverbs of time, cor- 

* Tiiere are vague traces of a subjunctive tcood in formed by the postfix 

bla; thus, should go, dng tb&iig bla. But in general the future indicative denotes 
^ntingenef. Power and will are denoted by separate verbs, and duty also. 
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responding to the Bodo ones just given, arc clang, lainpang an 
iihiicho respectively, and these likewise arc placed before the 
verb as in the Bodo tongue. In Dhinidl there is no passive 
voice; in Bodo the passive is formed precisely as in English: 
thus, Shuno, to strike, Shu jaA, to be struck. In Bodo, how¬ 
ever, the auxiliary follows instead of going before the primary 
verb. There are two numbers, and three persons in each 
number, both in Bodo and Dhimal. In Bodt> number and 
person have no effect upon the verb, nor in Dhimal either, if, as 
conjectured, the 2d syllable of the Dhimal auxiliaries (khiM, 
khiwd, khi, et sic decaeteria) be reduplicated pronouns and not 
inflections. The imperative mood has but one tense and one 
person, in both tongues, vi/. the 2d person singular; and to this 


the negative is prefixed (da in Bodo, ma in Dhimal). In Bodo 
this proper verbal negative (mat in l/rdii) is nearly confined in 
its use to the imperative. In Dhimal it is as cotistantly applied 
to the infinitive, thus creating a very useful class of contrasted 
verbs (Doangli, to be able, Ma ddangli, not to be able; khangli 
velle, to will; Ma khangli nolle, not to will, or wish). This 
function is discharged in Bodo by the general privitive geya, 
contracted to gai, and put as usual between the radical and 
inflected part of the ^ erb, (haiino, to be able, haii^aino, to be 
wraable). This contrasU'd negative is likewise universally ob¬ 
tained in Bodo verbs by varying merely the terminal vowel, 
whether simple or diphthong (do you go or not ?—thittogond 
thangd? will you go or not go ? tliangnai na thanga?) The 
infinitive mood has only a present tense, nothing more analo¬ 
gous to gerund o^- supine, than the three participles, viz. a 
present, a past, and a remote ijast, and (fep extensive use of 
which in lieu ot conjunctions^is very characteristic of both 
tongues. The root of the verb, as already frequently noted, is 
the imperative, and it is peculiar to these tongues that they 
^^^□rn^all tenses and' compounds from it and seldom or never 
4iopm ^^e_ participles or infinitive. From this root, in the 
Bodo present tense (indicative) is formed by adding 6 (go, if a 
K -J 
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vowel precede) for all the persons of both nmnbcrs; the past 
by S (y^j if a vowel precede) or bai; the future by nai; the 
inhiiitive by no; the present participle by in, the past partici¬ 
ple (like the past tense) by a (ya, if a vowel go-before); and the 
remote past participle by nane: 

In Dhim^l the inflective increments, as above enumerated, 
are either khi, impersonal, or khika, khina, khi for the thiu e per¬ 
sons; hi, impersonal, or hika, hina, hi; ang, impersonal, or ang- 
kfi, &ngn&, ang; li; katang ; ka; teng. 

The passive voice in Bodo is conjugated precisely as is the 
active, while in Dhimal there is no such thing as passive voice. 
In neither tongue is there any thing like honorific tenses »)r 
phrases of any sort. We may now conclude the subject of verbs 
with some samples of conjugation. 


English, 

Bodo. 

THiillliil. 

Go! 

Th&ig, 

Iladc^ 

Go not! 

Ha thdng. 

Mi hade. 

To go. 

Th&ug no. 

Iladcli. 

Going, 

Thang in. 

Hade ka tang. 

Gone, 

Thanga, 

Hade ku. 

Having gone, 

ThSng nan6. 

Hade teng. 

I go. 

Ang thango. 

Ki hade khika. 

Thou goest. 

Nang thdngd. 

Ni hade khina. 

He goes, 

Bi thango. 

^Va hade khi. 

We go. 

Jong thango. 

Kyel hade khi kye'd. 

Ye go. 

Nang chur thango. 

Nyel hade khi nyel. 

They go, 

Bichiir thango. 

U'bal had6 khi. 

iVei^ 

f Ang thang^ or thang -1 

1 hai, J 

' Ki hade hiki. 

Thou wentest. 

Nang th&nga or bai. 

Ni hade hini. 

He went. 

Bi thanga or bai, 

Wa hadehi. 

We went. 

Jong thanga or bai. 

Kyel hadehi kyel. 

Ye went. 

f Nang cluir thfinga or 1 
■I bai, J 

Nyel had(§hi nyel. 

They went. 

Bichur thanga or bai. 

IJbal hadi hi. 

I will go. 

Ang thang nai. 

Ki hade ing ki. 

Thou wilt go. 

Nang thtog nai. 

Ni hadi ing ni. 

He will go, ^ 

Bi thtog nai. 

Wi hade ing. 

We will go. 

Jong thing nai. 

Kyel hade ing kyel. 

Ye will go. 

Nang chi'ir thing nai. 

Nyel hade ing nyel. 

They will go. 

Bichur thing nai. 

Ubal hade ing. 

Come! 

Phoi, 

Li. 

Come not! 

Hi phoi, 

Mi le. 
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Eiiff/is/i. 
To come, 
('omiiig, 

Come, 

Having come, 

1 come, 

Tliou comest, 
He comes, 

We come, 

A'e come, 

'I'hey come, 

1 came. 

Thou earnest. 
He came, 

We came, 

Y e came, 

Tlicy came, 

I will come. 
Thou wilt come. 
He will come. 
We will come, 
\e will come. 
They will come, 
Kat’! 

I'lat not I 
To eat. 

Eating, 

Eaten, 

Having eaten, 

I cat, 

1 ate, 

I will eat. 

Speak, 

Speak not. 

To speak. 
Speaking, 
Spoken, 

Having spoken, 

1 speak, 

I spoke, 

1 will sjieak, 

Be, 

Be not. 

To he. 

Being, 

Been, 

Having been, 

1 am. 


JSot/o. 

Phoino, 

Phoi hi, 

Phoi ya, 

Phoi iiiine, 

A'ng phoigo, 

Nang phoigo, 

Bi phoigo, 

Jong phoigo, 

Nang clnir ))hoigo. 
Bit'll hr jihoigo, 

Ang phoi hai or ya, 
Nang phoi hai, 

Bi ]ihoi hai, 

Jong jthoi hai, 

Nang clnir phoi hai, 
Biclihr phoi hai, 

Ang phoi nai, 

Nang phoi nai, 

Bi phoi nai, 

Jong jihoi nai, 

Nang clnir phoi nai, 
Bielnir phoi nai, 

Jii, 

Dii jii, 

J'Anii, 

Jiiyin, 

J ay a, 

Jaminc, 

A'ng yago, 

Ang jahai or jaya, 

Ang janai, 

Uai, 

Darai, 

Baino, 

Baiyin, 

Baya, 

Bai nane, 

Ang raigo, 

Ang raihai, 

Ang rainai. 

Jail, 

Dii jaii, 

Jaiino, 

■Jiiiiyin, 

Jiiiiya, 

Jiianane, 

A'ng jiiiigo. 


I Hi inn'll. 

Leli. 

Ee katang. 

Lekii. 

Le teng. 

Kii le khikii. 

Na le khina. 

Wii leklh. 

Kyel lekhi kyel. 

Nvel lekhi nvel. 

U'bal leklh. ■ 

Kii le hikii. 

Nil lehi nil. 

Wii li'hi. 

Kyel lehi kyel. 

Nvel li'hi nvel. 

U'hal lehi. ■ 

Kii le iingkii. 

Nil le iingna. 

Wii li'iing. 

Kyel leimg kyel. 

Nyel leiuig nvel. 
l.ilml li'iing. 

Ehii 

Alii ehii. 

(Uiiili. 

C'hiikatang. 

(Ihiikii. 

('hii (eng. 

Kii ehii khikii, . 

Ka ehii hikii. 

Ka chiingkii (for ehii 
iingka). 

Dip. 

.Mil hop. 

Dopli. 

Diip katang. 

Dojikii. 

Do|) ting. 

Kii hop inhikii. 

Kii hop hikii. 

Kii hop iingkii. 

Ji. 

Mil ji. 

Jingli. 

Jing katang. 

Jingkii. 

Jing ting. 

Kii jihikii. 
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English. 

I WBS, 

I will be. 

Strike! 

Strike not! 

To strike. 

Striking, 

Stricken, 

Having struck, 

I strike, 

1 struck, 

I will strike. 

Be thou stricken. 

Be thou not stricken, 
To be struck, 

Being struck. 

Having been struck, 

I am struck, 

I was struck, 

I shall be struck. 
Desire! 

Desire not! 

To desire. 

Desiring, 

Desired, 

Having desired, 

I desire, 

I desire not, 

I am desiring, 

I was desiring, 

I desired, 

I will desire. 

Give, 

Give not. 

To give, 

Giving, 

Given, 

Having given, 

I give, 

I gave, 

I will give. 

Be able! 

Be not able I 

To be able, 

Being able, 


Boilo. 

Ang jaabai, 

Ang jaiinai, 

Sho, 

D& sho, 

Shiinb, 

Shii in, 

Shuii, 

Sh(5nan6, 

Ang shogd, 

Ang shiid or shiibai, 
Aug shonai, 

Shd jda, 

Dd sho jcia. 

Slid jaano, 

Sho jaayin, 

Sho jaaya, 

Ang shojaago, 

Ang sho j&abai, 

Ang sho jdanai, 
Labai, 

Da labai, 

Labaino, 

Labaiyin, 

Labaiyii, 

Labainaud, 

Ang labaigo, 

Ang labai yai^o, 
A'ng labai dong, 

Ang labai dongmaii, 

A'ng labaibai, 

Ang labainai. 

Hot, 

Da hot, 

Ildtno, 

Hotnin, 

Hotufi, Hiia, 
Hotndne, 

Ang, Hdyii, 

Ang hotbai or liiia, 
Ang hogon, 

Haii, 

Da haii, 

lliiann, 

Haavin, 


Dhimttl. 

Ka higa hika. 

Ka jdnkii (for je aiig- 
ka). 

Ddng hai. 

Ma dang hai. 

Dang haili. 

Ddng hai katang. 

Ddng hai k&. 

D4ng hai tdng. 

Kd dang hai khika. 

Kd ddng hai hikd. 

Ka ddng hai dngkd. 


Khung. 

Ma klidng. 

Khdngli. 

Khdng katang. 

Khanka. 

Khdng teng. 

Ka khdng khikd. 

Ka ma khdng khikd. 

Ka elang khdng khika. 

{ Kd lampang khdng 
khika. 

Kd khdng hika. 
r Ka khangkd (for khdng 
t dngkd). 

Pi. 

Mapi. 

Pill, 

Pi katang. 

Pikd. 

Pi teng. 

Kd pi khikd. 

Kd pi hikd. 

Kd pi dng kd. 

Doang," 

Md dodng. 

/ Dodngli (ddngli per 
\ ellipsiu). 

Dodng katang. 
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English. 
Been able. 

Having been able, 
I am able, 

I was able, 

I shall be able. 


Jioi/o. 

llaaya, 

II aa iiaiie, 

Aiig haiigo, 

• Ang Haabtii, 

Aiig Ila^nai, 


Dhimiil. 

DiKtiigk^. 

Doaiig tdng. 

Ku (lil&ng khikii. 

Kii d(>ang hika. 

Ki'i (loang aiigka (tld- 
iiiigka viilgo). 


Indeclinables. 

These highly useful parts of speech which give precision to 
all the others, whilst they coimcct them into well knit sen¬ 
tences, are sadly deficient in the liodo and Dliimal languages. 
Here more than any where, and almost only, 1 trace eviilenci? 
of systematic borrowing and very clumsy assimilation. For the 
adverbs of place, time, quantity, quality, mode, and for the 
conjimtions the vocabulary must be consulted ; nor is there any 
thing needful to be added in this place. Conjunctions of pure 
or unborrowed character are very rare* both in Bodo and 
Dhimal, and this circumstance, together with the habitual neg¬ 
lect of those post-positions which denote the cases of nouns, 
causes the sentences to hang very loosely together. I'iuphony 
however is studied, and the Euphonic particles, which are the 
chief links of the construction, may be properly regiirdcd as 
conjunctions. In Bodo the chief ones are, bo, no, na, a, ya, 
nia. All are post-fixes and insignificant, e.\cept the last, which 
has an intensitive sense, as hugra, a jungle, hagra mii, a great 
jungle or forest. In Dhinuil there are fewer of these euphonic 
links of sentences, and indeed I remember distinctly but one, 
which is sii, and is void of meaning. Prepositions in these lan¬ 
guages, as in others, govern various cases, of which some ex¬ 
amples have been given, and more may be drawn from the 
subjoined sentences. Adverbs generally precede, but sometimes 
follow the verbSor nouns whose sense they qualify and in close 
juxtaposition to which they are always found. I have met with 
ho method of converting adjectives into adverbs, and this may ac- 


The want is cleverly evaded by means of the participles^ a la Turque. 
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coiiiil in part for llic poorness of tlicse tongues in indcclinubles. 
Partieiplcs perform the function of conjunctions, as in Turki. 

Sentences illustrative of the above rules of grammar and of 
Ike construction of the Bodo and Dhiniul languages :— 

1 2 3 4 r> 6 7 

Yesterday I w'ent to the forest, to cut timber. To-day I am 

» !» 10 11 12 
going to the jmmic , to cut grass; and to-morrow I shall go to 
13 14 13 10 17 18 

the village, to choose a lit site for huilding a house on. 

1^ 2 1! 5 4 

Bodo.—-Mi a, ang thaiigu hagramou, hongphoug phono. 

<> ^ 7 10 9 11 13 

Ang dine hagrou thangdong thiire hanu. Gabun ang pharou 

^12 _ 16 _ 15 14 18 17 

thangnai nupthi niajang naino, jcrilbo nobkho lund labaigo. 

}^ 5 4 5 

Dhimal.—Anji ka hadehika bada dincha ta, sing palli. Nani 

_ ^8 _ 7^ ^ 10 9 11 

mhoika dincha ta hadeka (for hadekhika), naime cheli. Jumni 
13 ^ 12 18 17 15 16 14 

kii dcrata hadeang (ka), sa damli, elka chol (eng) khangli. 

1 2 3 4 5 0 7 , 8 9 

The big boy beat the big girl, till she began to cry. 

Bodo.—Iliwagotho gedetad Innjougotho gedetan sluia, bini 

■«- -o- 

hcr phrii from gapniii a crying donginan was. 

^^ 1 2 4 5 3 ■ 

DluniuL Btulu cluui baclu chaiudcnij (for dauirliallii, 

6 7 9 8 

kola wa kharli tenghi. 

1 2 3 4 5 0 7 8 

The large pig has given si.\ young, three males and three 
9 

females. 

2 1 5 4 3 0 

Bodo.—Yoma gedetaa yosha madd (kho)* gdphaiyii; ma- 
7 8 9 

thani jdla ; mat ham jd. 


* Sign of ciisc, or elliptiuul omin^ion. suiiiilied nidiiii bruckeU. 
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1^ 2 4 5 3 6 7 

Dhiinal.—B:idu payil talong chan jdlii; stlnAnig dankha, 

8 9 

sumloijg mahaid.- , 

The gill is omcr than the boy, but the boy is tauor than the 
girl.^ ^ 

• Bodo.—Hinjon^othort gibi, Imvu^othdfV godoV; toblabo bin- 
jougo thorao lu\va^)thd<V jou (for^ajou) siif. 

'^hiinal.—Wa$*al chan nha^ (dong) beval^clian *siiina hi; tai 
bej.^i nhadi^ig wajan dliailga^ (hi for jehi). 

The hcii'se is fatter th^n thc'^cow, but the ww^is less fleet 
than th? h orse. . 

Bodo.—Mashiijono goraiyu guphung shin ; toblabo inushujo- 
rcoijo* gorai gakhri sin.^ 

Dhimal.—Pin nhadong diiyhii giindi hi ; tai |)ia nhadong 

imvha chukkii In. 

^ ,3 A if" -f . 

This pen is longer than that knife. 

Bodo.—Inibe klilani ifdbe dafid galcHi sill? 

4- ^ f. ^ f>i 


Dhimiil.—IT'ta cVmri nhadong 
This pen is the longest of"^dl. 


ka^ 


am rhinka hi. 


Bodo.—Boinofto rudnino iinbd kalam galmi sin dong. 

Dhimal.—Sogirfiing nha (dong) ita kalain rhiiHia. 

What (is) j'our name ? 

Bodo.—Nangni your, munga^name, ma what, name. 

Dhimal.—llai what, ming name, na'ngkd your's. 

1 2 3 4 r, 8 7 8 • 9 

When you called me I was within the house, and did not 

hear. 

1 2 4 3 .. r, 8 7 ti 

Bodo.—Jela nang angkhd linghotbai^ang nod singon jaabai, 

9 

khanaye. 

Dhimal.—Jela na kaihina keng, ka higuhika sako-lipla. Ma 

9 ■ • » 

hinhikii.t 


Expletive particles marked by Italics ; double Expletives by Small Capitals, 
t Here is a sample of sbeerly direct construction in Uliiuial. 
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i 2. 

is (thOre) ? 
Bodu.—Cliur dofie. 
Dhimal.—Halhu hi. 


2 > 4 
It 18 I. 


Ang do^R- 


It^as 


so or thus. 


s "T .e. .. ^ 


^a hil^a 

It is^not si) now ; blit it wil^o'agiun 

i^si 


Dario uripusa geya. 

, /i ' 2> 

GDttHg lisang nianthd 


i:4, 


/c » 

Gahull risK 


J uiinii 

> 


. /o 
to-morrow. 

, Bodo.—Rfsha dongman. 

7 y ° 

jaa phin nai. 

Dhimal.—Dsang hi^hi. 
usS.^g nhec^iuto jeaitg. 

Why s^ so ? It false ! 

„ I 4. 

Bodo.—Mano idi raigo. O nga. 

Dhimal.—Hai^iile u^ang d6|feiinii. Midcha jeng (for je 
ang). 

2 . 5 

As it was, si) it is. 

Bodo.—Ji?ing don^nan, liriifg dong.* 

Dhimal.—Jedi^ig hig%hi, kodong'^n (for jehi). 

Will you go with nife to th^ 11 ills ? 

Bodo.—Nafig di^jong hajolid thang^^ai. 

Dhimal.—Na kaii^ dosa daiigta han^ia (for hadeang nu). 
I^will\o. 

Bodo.—Ang thangiiai. 


iVill not £^. 

Ang thaiiga^ 

Dhimal.—^Ka hai^a (hadcangka). Ka lita hanka. 
Did you g^with him ? I diu not go. 

Bodo.—Nang bijoi% (lagoehc together) tlianga. 


Thaiigi. 


Dhimal.— wdiifg d(^a haiini (for hadeliina). 

Md^ika (for hadehika). 

he liCTC, ot riot ? 

Bodo.—Imboha jaagg, iiix geya. 

Dhimal.—ls\i6 jelii, na malii (md jclii). 

Is i/so (fact), OT liot ? 

Bodo.—O'rigo, nd oi^a. 

Dhimdl.—^Jehi, nd i^djehi. (Precisely hast yd nest.) 
Yesterday I^was^ beaten by Biri^ for l^ing the calves iil. 
th^cultivation. 


* Or, Jiring jaabai, uring jaiigo. 
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Boilo.—nua Bii^iani akhai^ jo'ig sh^aya, Inlnou luushu- 
j;alai^)hur (kho) hogiimaiie. (Past participle aboays if the act 
be done.) - . ' • 

Dliimal.—Ka auji Birhako khurdong..dan!$^iai ncnchalii, 

?, 7 f ''' • orr 

lengta pia ko changalai (eng) lappiUa. 

Ai^! r was yes^rday beaten wiflnnit fault. 

Bodo.—Chi^ chi! inid ai?g doshge^ (himano) shojaya. 
Dhimal.—Haif hai! ddstnnantito ka anji dang- hai iReneha- 
hika. 

I 2 - 3 4 r. 

He was killed by a tjger, and when we went to look for his 
6 7 8 9 10 

remains, we found nothing but shreads of his clothes. 

2 1 % (i .•> 

Bodo.—Mochajong watjiiiihai; jelai jong, bini begeng nai- 

gruno thanga, selai hisri bano inana, inangbo any tlihig (else) 
inane found not. 

2 1 3 % (i 

Dhimal.—Khuna dong eha nenehahi, jela kyel weiig^o hiira 
5 _ 4 10 7 

bholi hadehi kyel, tela theka dhaba (eng) kyS nenlu kyel, aro 

else, haidong anything, nianthd not. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Tlie nfouse waf killed by the %nt and the “cat was killed by 
the dog. 

Bodo.—Injotwa mouji jong wathat jaya,%ioujid ehoiiua Jong 
wilt ^hin jayil. 

Dhimal.—Jiili^a menkou sSo she ncnchalii^ utliiit menkoii 
^hia dong she ^ienchahi. ^ 

I struck him and he strucl^mv, and thm’on we Toui;iiU^ 
Bodo.— K^g biSl lo ^ua bid aii^kho sliiia, ^und jong khom- 
jalabai. # , i ^, 

Dhimal.—Ka w'cng danghaL-hika, wa keng danghai hi kola 
kyel pui^iu hi kyel. ^ 

Having ^ said, he departed. 

Bodo.—Risha rainane, thailgbai. 

Dhimal.—U'saiig dof^teng, hifdeln. 

* Literally, by the hand of Birna ; and so in Dhimal. 
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3 - 4 ' 


f 2-3 -S' tT •> 

Having beaten his own wife, he fled for shame. 

Bodo.—Gotiini bilii‘^(kho) shunine, lajiniwi kha^bingbai (or 

khatbai). . ■ 0 . -3^ 4 

Dliinial.—Tai (ko) be (wal) eng dang haika, leder teng khat 
nhi (nhi=khi or hi), 
lie goes laifgliing. 

Bodo.—Minin niinin thangdong. 

Hhiiiial.—Leiikatang Icnkatang iiadcklii. 

He comes crying. 

Bodo.—Gapmitfgapwin phoidong. 

Dhimal.—Kiiarkatang kbarkatang le^bi. 

He geJes S])Kiking. 

Bodo.—Raim rai'ni tliaugo. 

Dhimal.—Dopkatang ddpkatang hadekbi. 

Haviujf come, he will %)eak. 

Bodo.—Pll)inane, raiimi. 

Dhimal.—Leteng sa, doping. 

Having gone, he finished his business. 

Bodo.—^Thaiif^anc, h^bha (kho)^mmijapbai. 

Dhimal.—Ha (de^teng sa l«m jeln.* 

shall be*^ beaten to-iuorrow fd? not havii^ finished the 
wofk. , ^ 

Bodo.—Gabiln aiig shojilanai, mano, hobbii liaagai.f 
Dhimal^|—Kam fej, (eng) work, ma not, pilka done, konang 
bccaus^ Im anji^danghai ncncluingka (for chaangka). 

A b&ten^og, is good to nothing. 

Bodo.—Sojaya choima, mangbo any, hobbawo work, (for) 


udaiya (S d ai y a useles^ ^ 

Dhimal.—Danghanienchaka kliia, ha 


haibo any, k|^i ko usc, ma 

not. 

Sj^ken wmds, are (luickly forgotten. 

Writ^ wwils, arc n^t so^n obliterated. 

* A strong idiom if correct; literally, tire work was ; fait so ante, chan jehi, for 
has produced young, -r-tf 

t Literally, for why1 was unable for the work. 
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Bodo.—ll4ya kotKa, ga^hri boii^jaivb^itnai ? ktlTlia, jjakhri 

golniftiia. ■>, A 3^ A 

Dhimal.—Dojita koUia, dliinipa lulKaf*^ k'k^ka kotlia, ma^ 
paka (idiomatic ?)'^ . ^ ^ 

Yesterday^h^camc but the work was^lonc provit^iisly. 

Bodo.—Bi mia [)h§iya, kiritu hCbba sij^uig ja]^)ai. 

Mi^iial.—^iiji lehi came, wii he, kiittu kai?i lain^iing lidVIu. 


K I fit?d Jiiiii I will beat him. - 

Bodo.—Jclii ang bikho mauo, ola^bikho/him, sbouai will 
beat, aiig I. ^ 

Dhimal.—Jcla ka weiig uenaiigka, 61a weng dang haiangka. 
Will y^i eat, or imt ? 

Bodo.—Jai?ai, ua jaya (or jaya gai). 

Dhimal.—Chai^nii, nii ma?:hangna (cha aiigiia). 

W’ill you sit down, or not r 
Bodo.—Joiinai, na jowa. 

{ t *7 ^ , 

gna, Ha ma yongangna. 

AVill you speak, or iiot ? 

Bodo.—llaiiffii, &a raya%ai. 

Dhimal.—Dopaiigna, ?ia ma^lopangna. 

Go quickly, Birna is gone. 

Bodo.—Tlfo (familiarly for thiing) ^d<hri, Birna|^ thaiigbai. 
Dhimal.—Dhii?rpa lifidc, Bifba lifldclu. 

G^aloife, Dam ^oing t^thc village. 

Bodo.—Thiiiig nang hasinng, ai?g thangdong pharou.J ^ 
Dhimal.—Ekciang hade, Im dci^m lufdcaiigka. 


;icU:angka. 


I^am riot going to'^day. I shall^o to-mefrrow. 

Bodo.—Dii^e ai^ t^angd, giil^n than&ai. 

Dhimal.—Ndni k<i ma hanka, (for hadcangka)^ jiimni liiulc- 
angka. 


* Nilka forgotten; Mupaka not done. 1 could not obtain the trace of a passive 
save the participle by any variety of questions, 

puku is probably a contraction for nil ma paka. 

X In these two instances the construction is as direct as in Knghsh, and would, I 
think, have been found so oftener if the Urdu (lucstioiis had not told on the replies. 
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He was false. H|(|il 
Bodo.—Santalen jdSRai, Glij iin jaa^o. 

Dhiinal.—Miwha Elka jihi. 

Tins boy is fat^ That b(^ is^very thitn 
Bodo.—Imbe g^ho gunning dd?ig, liottd gotlio galiimi doi^. 
Dhiinal.—I'ddng chan dhai^ka^hi, lid^tr cJian €h6i» J^lu 
(mhi — khi). 

Fatlier, and ni'Sthcr, a^d child. 

i ./ J ^ 

Bodo.—Bi bipha 

Dhiinal.—Aba, an?a cT 

1. Eaten by a tiger. 

Ab homiiic stiipiata. 

Bc’atcn by a hiuid. 


aim ^ 

fn bislui. 


. 11 . 


2 . 

3. 


Bodo. 


1. Mochd jong jaji'w!*. 

2. Hiwa jolig klun jCiy^i. 


3. 


Akhai jtmg sluljaya. 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 


JHuimd. 

Khiiiiasho clui uen eiraki'i. 
Waval dong li'i^ien chiika. 
Khilr sho duughai nen chuka. 


^ y 2 

Given things how shall I take back ? 

' y 2 X ^ 

Bodo.—Hotnai jinis bre how, laphinnai take back sludl, ang 1. 
DhimM.—I’ika jinis hesa how, nhechuto back, rhu take, angka 
shall I. 

Heard words why should I hear aspin ? ^ 

Bodo.—Khiinaya kotha mano f^iphinnai, should - I-bear. 
I^himal.—Hiiika kotha h^ipali nhcciud 
liea^ 

The man who told you so is you 
Bodo.—Jai nangkho idi raibai, hi he, gushthi friend, nangni 

^ iL ^ t /. ^ 

Dhiinal.—Jai usang, dopmhikeng wa(,taiko own, diang man. 

1 2 3 4 s 

The man whom you seek is dead. 

2 3 4 1 5 

Bodo.—Jekho nang naigrugo bi he, thdibai. 

3 4 

Dhimll.—Jidongdiang what man, rheUhina, koddng that, 
diang man, sihi. 




uhctTuito ang ka^sliall I 
11 ^own fri^d. 
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With what shall I plaster this wall. 

Bodo.—Imbc injury feajong litifai. 

Dhhnal.—It^iu berhem haio^,lepaT^ka. 

What do you^wwut ? and ^hat are yo^ saying ? 

Bodo.—Bi and, uia what, bidoiig waiiling, hi and, nia what, 
raidong saying,^ (conjunction repeated: s^ above.) 

Dhinial.—Ilai rhel^ina, li^ii dopl^iina. 

The natch is begun, come and sec it. 

Bodo.—Mc^ha hango, tliangnane having gone, biklio it, iiai 

Dhimal.—Hiiili tengln, hateng.fa tli ^ ^ta ny do dit t o . 
Thc^Htch is over, I '?vill nitt go. 

Bodo.—M(?s^ klwitgbai, an^ thaiiga. 

DhimaL—lluili lioihi, ka ina Tiangkii (liadeangka). 

Having finished that jol^he Vfcwt to'do the otlier. 

Bodo.—Hobe habba haanane (or moujapnanc^gubun hobba 
(kho) mouno than^g.bai. ^ ^ 

Dhimal.—U^a kameng lioipateng, bhinilng kiim (cng)'^li 

htdehi. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

He willed 1b go withAis yesterday, Init was able. To*day 
be is able, and willii^ to^o. ^ ^ ^ 

Bodo.—Bi joi^MOi^ nna thangno labaL bai, juia (ya) gai* 
Dii?e haayin,* thai^no lal)aigo. 

Dhimal.—Wa jui'i^ni king^dosa hali (Adel^ kha^ hi y^iii 
donghi (dqpnghi). Na^ijiali ddn^katang,* wa khaii|^hi iSi. 
Are you al^ (to dl^lt) or i^)t ? 

Bodo.—N^g liaago, na l^age (ge for gai/) *" 

Dhhnal.—^Na ddai^ktlinayiailna* dankhina. 

Fr^ Sili^ri tS Dolfjiling^how*^nany &s ? 

Bodo.—Siligorifiii ph^ Dwjiling chim, cliewa piche. 

Dhimal.—Siligiiri sh^Dorjiling thekfipiylSc cos. 

Ilow^iany sheep a^id gdlits iiftli^en ? 

Bodo.—Menda do burtAfygj^bi^ b^^ebih .. 

DhimM.—Meiidat^J^ia sakolipta^e jehi. 

* Thus, in every instance, He conjunctiun is evaded by the use of tlie narticiiilcs. 
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^2 3> M if" ‘7 

Take it from the water, and throw it in the fire. 

Bodo.—Doiiii^hra bokhuilgnane, f'ar^un.V’ 

Dhimitl.—Chi^io chui^teng^i^en^ hu^i. . “f 

I? a large hoiBie tw) fir^ arc better thai?^on^. 

Bodo.—Nob gedbtnou doudap manche no doudap mai^gne 

ghainsin?^ ^ "i~ h 

Dhimal.—Biida lata clong akha dollg (for nha dong) g^flong 

al^a nu^Mng.* 

1 2 345 G 7 89 

Take it from these naughty boys and give it to those good 
10 » ‘ % 

4 5 G 3^2 

Bodo.—Imbeclnir hamma hiwa gothopliuriiK phrii biklio 
1 8 9 ]0 10 %7 

lanane hohechur gliain hinjougotho phur (kho) hot. ^ 

4 5 6 ^3 1^2 

Dhimfil.—fdong maelka wajan galai sho ghinteng weng, 
8 9 % 10 7 

udoi^ elka bejaii-galai eng pi. y 

C^l all the clfildfiln quickly. 

Bodo.—j 3oi (nof^ go^io (plmr) kho gaCliri lii^ lu^^. 
Dhmial.—Sogiifthig cluui (galai) ei^ dhi^pil Im. 

Sahfb! tfcs i^ buffalo^ giw it ^^u^^ud tak'e it fmm 


Aem 


,2., 


A..-. 


Jongno hot. Bi- 

4Z 


eiig pif yb;if stu> 


Bodo.^Giri! imWjongni muisho jaiigo. 
ch^ii phj^ bikl^ la. 

Dhimal—Giri! Idong kii^ko diiif king^ < 
ghinteng having sciz.ed, rhu take. _ 

H?tcibk all the'^igs froin uC and giive Ujem t^^irna. 

Bodo.—Boinobo yoma^phur (kko) bi joiigin phri 1^'anc, S' 
BiriiiiMO hua. « y 

l^iimal.—Sogiming paya‘^(galai en^ king shjf^ ghii^eng, 
Birneng ^ihi. * ^ 

* Str^g idiom : can't translate : for ordinary use the word elka may take its 
a> u> ^ 

//Ji, 
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CONSTRITCTION. 

1 l»ave ulready stated that I do not propose to go into com¬ 
parisons, until 1 have completed the series of contemplated 
Vocabularies and Grammars, and, with regard to positive re¬ 
marks on the structure of the Bodo and Dhimal tongues, I 
know not that anything need be added to the copious and 
careful particulars, the statement of which is just concluded. 
It has been my object to make that statement perfectly ade¬ 
quate to the ends in view,* and those who are disposed to study 
it in all its parts will, I trust find, that I have not laboured in 
vain. 

A few concluding remarks may, however, be expecte<l from 
me ; but to avoid useless repetition I must glance at, the whole 
group of tongues which 1 purpose to examine. It has been 
already observed, that the Bodo and Dhimal languages belong 
pretty evidently to the ahoriginal Indian tongues, and not to 
the Indo-Chinese or monosyllabic. They seem to me to have 
retained, to a remarkable degree, their primitive character, so as 
to constitute? very valuable exeinj)lars of the class of languages 
(aboriginal Indian), to which they belong; nor have I any 
doubt that further time would have enabled me to replace 
many of tlie LTrdu or Hindi vocables to be found in the Voca- 
bnlaries with others of indigenous stock. Such exotic words 
are su^risingly few, considering how long the Bodo and Dhi¬ 
mal people have lived in peaceful intercourse with the people 
of th? plains, on one hand, and of the hills, on the other; atld, 
what is still more singuhu^is, the broad distinction b^tweeb Uie 
Bodo and Dhinidh tongues as compared ^'itli one another, see¬ 
ing that these people have lived, for several generations, if not 
actusdly mixed, (for their villages are separate nor do they 
intermarry,) yet in the closest apposition and intercourse. That 
the Kocch were originally an affiliated race, very closely con¬ 
nected with the Bodo and entirely distinct from the Hindoos, 

* See preface. 


T 
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(Arian immiffrant population using the Prakrits,) 1 have no 
hesitation in saying. But, since the beginning of the 16th 
century of our (era, the Kocch have very generally abandoned 
their own, in favour of the Hindoo (and Moslem), speech and 
customs, though there be still a small section called Pani or 
Babii Kocch, retaining them. I failed to obtain access to the 
P4ni Kocch so that my Kocch Vocabulary exhibits little 
more than « mass of corrupted Prakrits. There are, however, 
some primitive vocables and the vocabulary, .such as it is, has 
been taken, in order to preserve a living sample (soon to dis¬ 
appear) of that process whereby the Arian and exotic, are 
rapidly absorbing the Tamulian and indigenous tongues of 
India—tongues (the latter) which, if we make a general infer¬ 
ence from the state of things in the hilly and jungly districts, 
wherein alone they arc now found, must have been prodigiously 
numerous, when they prevailed over the whole face of the land 
— unless, indeed, the dispersion and segregation in holes and 
corners of the aboi-iginal population have given rise to that 
Babel of tongues which we now find. In the sub-HinicLlayas 
between the Kali and the Tishta rivers, I know of the follow¬ 
ing aboriginal tongues and dialects : the Rdngbo or Cisniveany 
Bhdtia, the Magar, the Gilrung, the Murmi, the Newari, the 
Kir^lnti, the Limbu, the Lapeha, the Sunwar, the llaiyu, the 
Chepdng, the Kusilnda, the Denwar. the Diirre, the Bramhu : 
the above in the Hills: in the Tarai, extending oi^ limits 
eaaterlyto Assam, so as to include its S. \^'. skirt, The Kocch, 
Dfaimil, Rabha, Garo, Khyi or Khasia, Cachari or Mech, or 
BollO, Hajgiig , Kudi, Batar or Bor^Gangai, Kichak, TMraj 
Kebrat,^ Amath, Manilla, Dha^k, Dhekriif besides those of 
hill tribes located there long ago, iiiid now very different from 
their confreres of the hills, such as Sringia Limbus, Denwars 
Durres, &c. What a wonderful superfluity of speech ! and 
what a demonstration of the impediments to general intercourse 
characterising the earlier stages of our social progression ! 
How far these languages, though now mutually unintelligible 
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1.19 


to those who use them, be really distinct, how far any common 
link may exist between them and the rest of the abori^nal 
tongues of Indhi—so as to justify the application of the single 
name Tamuliaii Tto them all—are questions which I hope to 
supply large means of answering, when I have gone through 
the Hill and Tarai tongues of this frontier, as above enumerated. 
Be these p(jints as they may, the Bodo and Dhimai tongues 
will be, I tliink, allowed to be genuine and liigldy interesting 
samples of the aboriginal languages of the plains of India,(what¬ 
ever their source or connexion, matters to be setl.led bereafter,) 
as well as to furnish a good key to the monil and physical con¬ 
dition of the simple races using those tongues. AV’hat can be 
more striking, for example, than agriculture being exjwessed 
by the term felling or clearing the forest; than the total ab¬ 
sence of any term for village,* for plough, for horse, for money 
of any kind, for nearly every operation of the intellect or will, 
whether virtuous or vicious, and, last ly', for almost every ab¬ 
stract idea, whether material or immaterial ? Struct,urally viewed, 
these languages are distinguished by a frerpient absence of in¬ 
version that is unwonted in Indian tongues ;t by the peculiar 
use of the pronouns, particularly' in Dhinial; by the special form 
and uses of the privitives; by the loose cohesion of the sen¬ 
tences, resulting from a w'ant of, and a contempt for, conjunc¬ 
tions, as well as a neglect of the signs of ciisc and tense; 
l)y the conjunctive application of the particij)les by a 
want of precision arising from the paucity of adverbs and also 
from the features just marked; by a passion for ellipsis yet. an 
attention to euphony ; by extreme simplicity of structure ; and 


* Arvain anno;; mutant et supewst asrep 

t As will We seen, lUe usual slrue.turc of senlcixtes is like that ol lliiuli unil U'rtlu , but, 
as alreaiiy remarked, it must be borne in mind, that the li'rduand Hindi inediutn ol 
quesuoninpr should lie allowed for, as necessarily influencing' (he responses, which thert- 
for^ perhaps exhibit too much invei*sion 'f 

^ 111 lieu both of relative i^onouiis and ol cooinntions, thus instead of gro and bring^, 
we have going bring, and instead of he who brings.', he bringing. 

T 2 
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lastly, by the universal and exclusive use, in Dhimal, of frag¬ 
mentary auxiliars in the business of conjugation. 

Adam Smith long ago remarked, that original languages 
might be known from derivative ones, by those auxiliars and 
I prepositions of the hitter, whereby the complex inflections of 
the former are got rid of. It would be practically very* con¬ 
venient if we had any certain marks of this sort, serving to dis¬ 
tinguish those two classes of languages; but it is dillicult to 
suppose the Bodo and Dhimal languages other than primitive ; 
and yet if they primitive. Smith’s deductions from the lan¬ 
guages of Europe, cannot be allowed to have general validity. 
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ORIGIN, LOCATION, NUMBERS, CREED, CUSTOMS, CHARACTER 
AND CONDITION OF THE KO'CCH, HODO AND DHH^IAL 
PEOPLE, WITH A GENERAL DESCRIPTION OP 
THE CLIMATE THEY DWELL IN. 


If we coinmiMicc our researches into the aboriginal tongues 
aiul races of Imiia in its north-east corner or Assam, we find 
that province rich in siicli materials for encptiry. But the ma¬ 
jority of tlie numerous aborigines of the mountains of Assam, 
appear to belong to the monosyllabic-tongiied or Chinese stem, 
with which we have notliing to do. A line drawn north and 
south across the Brahmaputra, in the general direction of the 
Dhansri river, and continued southw'ards so as to leave Kachiir 
within it or to the west of it, would seem not very inaccurately 
to divide the monosyllahic-tongued from the ’^ranmlian moun- 
taine«irs. Possibly, indeed, some of the hill Iribes to the north 
of the Brahmaputra, although within the 'ramulian limits, as 
above conjecturally defined, may yet be found to belong to the 
moiiosyllabic-tongued races;* but to (he south of that river, 1 
thinly it is pretty evident that such is not the ease, for the 
Kdehiirians, Khasias and Garbs are, in creed, (rustoms and lan¬ 
guages, either identical wdth, or most clos('ly allined to, the 
Bodo, while the Kudi, Rdbhd, and Ildjbng, if not rather nomi- 
nal than real distinctioiis (Hajong, Ilojai Kachari) are but etirps 
of the great Bodcf or MeCfeh family, whose pro[)er habitat, be it 
remembered, is the plains and not the mountains. I should add, 
that it is a mistake to suppose the mass of the population in the 
valley of Assam to be of Arian race. I allude to the Dhekrds 

* In the Northern Mills aW the l.)h;in$<ri sefin.«5 to tleiuark thf>*Al|»ine races of Tihetan 
ontriii (endinjr easterly with the Lhopa or Bhutanese; from the I^uplilas, Akan, Bors, 
Abors, Mi'^hmis, Mins ami others ot appareiitly ChiiKst* Mock or lii(io-(M>ijiesi-, that ts, 
iiioiiusyllubic. 
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or common cultivators of tlie vallej', who, as well as the Kacharis 
and Kocch of that valley, are Tauiulians, as is proved beyond 
a doubt by their physical attributes, and in despite of that Ben¬ 
gali dis£;uise of speech and customs, which hasbiisled superficial 
ol)servers. The illustration of these Assamese races is, however, 
1 believe, in better hands than mine ; and I therefore shall pro¬ 
ceed for the present more u'estward. Whoso should advance 
from Gdiilpiira in Assam to Aliganj in Morang would, in tra¬ 
versing a distance of some IbO miles along the skirts of the 
mountains of Bhutan* and Sikim, pass through the country of 
the following aborigines ofTanudian extraction: the Kdccb, the 
Bodo, the Dhiimil, the liabha, the Hajong, the Kudi, the Batar 
or Bor, Kebrat, Pallah, Gangai, Maraha, and Dhanuk, not again 
to mention the Kacharians separately, they being demonstrably 
identical with the Bodo, and so in future to be regarded, nor 
further dwelling novv on the Khasias and Garos than to observe 
that Buchanan notes them as parts of the population of Itang- 
pur in its bid extent.t We may have more to say of the rest 
of these tribes hereafter. Many of them have abandoned wholly 
their own tongues, and a deal of their own manners. B\iit our 
present business is with the Kocch, Bodo and Dhimal. and first 
with the first. 

In the Northern part of Bengal, towards Dalimkbt, appears 
to have been long located the most, numerous and powerfid 
2 >eople of T'amulian <>.\traction on this side the Ganges, and the 
oidy one which, after the complete ascendancy of the Arians 
had been established, was able to retain or recover political 
power or possession of the open plains. What may have been 
the condition of the Kocch in the palmy dhys of Hinduism 


* BhCitHH recte niiutunt, the end of liluit, Sanskrit name of the country which the 
people tlunnsolvcs call Lhu, Inil like the liiiulus, consider it an appenduffe of Jihot v. 
'I'lbet, of which the lonuur is the Sanskrit and the latter the IVrsiun dvsijriitttiou. 'J’he 
native one is lldd. 

t ir> in 60 words of IJrown’s-Vocabulary, are the same in (iurd and in IMucch, and the 
whole 6() or nearly so in Kachan and Meceh. Afruin, the Kacharis culled themselves 
Bode, and so do the Met'ch ; an<l lastly the Kacliari deities Siju, JMairoiiff and Agranjr 
are likewise IMecch deitics- tlie chief ones too of both ]>eople to whom 1 restore their 
proper aamcy^ i’hese are ubundaul proofs of eomnion oriffiii ol (Jan'is also. 
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cannot now be ascertained: but it is certain tliat after the 
Moslem had taken place of the Hintlii suzerainty, tiiis people 
became so important that Abul Fazul could state Bengal as be¬ 
ing “ bounded oil the north by the |tingdom of Kocch which, he 
adds,'^includes Kamrup.” Hajo fowwtled this kingdom tou'ards 
the close of the liftcenth century or beginning of (he sixteenth, 
and it was retained l)y his sovereign successors for nearly 200 
years.* In 1773 the Company’s gigantic power absorbed the 
Kocch Raj, which once included the western half of Assam on 
one side and the eastern half of Morung on the other, with all 
tlie intervening country, reaching east and west from the Dhan- 
sri river to the Konki, whilst north and soutli it stretched 
from Dalimkdt to Ghdraghat. In other words the Kocch Riij 
extended from 88 to 93^ cast longitmle and from 25 to 27 
north latitude, Kocch Bihar being its metropolis, and its limits 
being coequal with those of the famous yet obscure Kamruj> 
of the Tantras. llajo’s representative still exercises jura re¬ 
galia in that portion of the ancient possessions of the family 
which is called Nij Bihar, and he and the Jilpaigori and Panga 
Rajahs, together with the Bijni and Darang Rajahs, and sever¬ 
al of the Lords Marchers of the north frontier of Kiimrup 
(Bariias of the Dwars)—all of the same lineagi—still hold 
as Zamindar Rajahs most of the lands between Sikim, Bhut¬ 
an and Kiiinnip, as at present constituted, and a southern line 
nearly coincident with the 2(5o of north latitude. Sukla Dev 
of the Kocch dynasty divided the kingdom, and there seems t() 
have been in later times a triple Sultanat fixed at Bihar, Ranga- 
mati and Gauhati. The Rajahs of Gaubati and their kinsmen 
of Darang extended the Kocch dominion eastward to and be¬ 
yond the Majuli or great Island of the Brahmaputra. Ilajfl the 
founder, having no sons, gave bis daughter and heiress to a 
Bodo or M&cb chief in marriage; and to the wise policy indi¬ 
cated by this act (the policy of uniting the aborigines and 
directing their united force against intruders) was the founder 
of the Kocch dynasty, indebted for his success against the Mos- 
* iSuch. Kangrpur. \'ol. Ill, p. 419, ike. 
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lems, the Bliutiiiiesc and tlic Assamese.* Nevertheless the 
successors of I lajd speedily abandoned that policy, casting off 
tlie Mecch (Bodo) witli scorn, and renounciifg the very name 
of their own country and tribe with their^ language, creed 
and customs, in favour of those of the Arians who, however 
resolutely they may esciiew the aborigines, whilst continuing 
obscure and contumacious, never fail to hold out the hand 
of fellowship to them, when they become powerful at once and 
docile. In a word, Visva Sinh, the conqueror’s grandson, 
with all the people of condition, apostatised to Hinduism: the 
country was renamed Bihar—the people, Rajbansi; so that 
none but the low and mean of this race could longer tolerate 
the very name of Kocch, and most of these, being refused a 
decent status under tlie Ilitidii regime, yet infected, like 
their betters, with the dis[)osition, to change, very wisely 
adopted Islam in preference to helot Hinduism. Thus the 
mass of the Kocch people became Mahoniedans, and the 
higher grades, Hindus: both style themselves Rajbansi: a 
remnant only still endure tlie name of Kocch ; and of these' 
but a jiortion adheres to the language, cieed and customs, of 
their forefathers—as it were, merely to perpetuate a testimo¬ 
ny against the apostacy of the rest! The above details are.' 
interesting for the light tlie-y throw upon the characler and 
genius of JJiiuliusin, whieh is eertainly an exedusive system, hut 
not indexibly so ; and whilst it readily aelmits the powe-rful to 
the eminent status eif Rajpiit vel Kshatriya, it is prone to ten¬ 
der to the humble anil obscure no station above helotism—a 
narrowness of polity that enabh'd Bueldhism not only to esta¬ 
blish itself in the very metropolis of Hinduism (Bihar, Ouele, 
Benares) but for s ixt ee n to s ev e nt e en centnriest (sixtb B. C. 

• The Yojrini raiitra (limounccs tiusc tlirec, uinU*r the appellations of Dov,* Yiivan 
and SSauinar, n.'s tlic scourfres ol thu IiumI. J3uch. 111. 413. i ho Assumeso (Sau- 

j inur) ailndod to hit: the A horns, wlio hthl upper Assbani when the Ivoech held iuvtor 
and middle, but with over-varyinsf limits. 

t Sakyti WHS probably burn in .'>40 Jl. (.h and died in 4f>5, and that his iToctl tvus 
still Bounshiii}? in the eleventh century A. I), is proved by the ihcu solemn repair of the 
Kreat temple at Gaya. The persecution however was hot in the ninth. 

.\.PloU.«r Prulni.s tUSkname Lepekas iiKtho qi 

le tar^brd.iffu)AiUtT. tlu; liliUt<^uetf»^nAc.t‘P4m^b oottK 
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to eleventh A. D.) to contest with it the palm of superiority. 
The Yogini Tantra very properly denoniiiiatcs tlie Kocdi, 
Mlecchas or aborigines, the fact being iinpriuted in unqf^^ 
tionable characters on their non-ariau physiognomy, aW also 
«)n the language and customs of tlieir unconverted brethren. 
They are called Kavach* in the Tantra just named, Ilusa by 
the Kacharis or Bodos of Assam, Kamal by the Dhinials, and 
Kocch by the Mecch or Bodos of the Mechi, as well as by 
themselves where not perplexed with Brahmanical devises, 
Buchanan, who was furnished uith every appliance for satis¬ 
factory research, and whose sagacity vvas not unw'ortliy of his 
opportunities, estimated the numbers of the Kocch people 
twenty-five years ago, at ShOjOOD nearly. 1 am not aware that 
any good census has since been taken, and 1 have failed to 
obtain a general estimate : but from much inquiry, aided by 
Major Jenkins, Dr. Campbell and Perinanand Acharj, I con¬ 
clude that Buchanan missed a great many of tliem under the 
disguise of Islam, that cultivation has vastly increased sinci- 
his time, that the Kocch abound tbroughout the iiortlieni part 
of liungpur, Pilrnea, Dinajpur, Mj'inansing and in ail Kamrup 
and Darang, as far as the Dhansri river, and that their num¬ 
bers cannot be less than 800,000 souls—possibly even a million 
or million and cpiarter. In Assam they are divided into Kam- 
thali and Madai or Shara, and Kolita or Kholta, and in Uung- 
pur, &c. into liajbansi and Kocch—those of the Moslem faith 
every where dropping their ethnographic designation. Their 
first priests wert^Dedshi, their next, Kolita or Kholta, and 
their last, the Brahmans or Mullahs. Buchanan vouches that 
their primitive or proper language (as still used by the un¬ 
adulterated remnant of the race) has no aflinity with the 
Prakrits, and 1 can attest the entire conformity of the phy¬ 
siognomy of all, and of the creed and customs of this remnant 
with those of the other aborigines around them. I have 
already stated that I failed to get at the unconverted Kocch 

• TIi'k is identical with Ki'iccli, the diftfifence being- merely that of the Sanscrit and 
i’rakrit forms ut tlie same word. 
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and that niy Vocabulary ig that of the converted. Hereafter 
I trust to supply this desideratum, and in the meanwhile I 
aau^t 'do better than give Buchanah’s unusiwlly careful and 
ample Account of the condition, creed and customs of this peo¬ 
ple—which, being compared with my own subsequent statement 
of the condition, creed and customs of the Bodo and Dliinuil 
(of whom Buchanan says little or nothing), will satisfactorily 
demonstrate the uilinity I have insisted on. 

“The primitive or Pani Kocch live amid the woods, fre¬ 
quently changing their abode in order to cultivate lands 
enriched by a fallow. They cultivate entirely with the hoe, and 
more carefully than their (Arian) neighbours who use the plough, 
for they weed their crops, which the others do not. As they keep 
hogs and ])oultry they are better fetl than the IJindus, <ind as 
they make a fermented licpior* from rice, their diet is more 
strengthening. The clothing of the Pani Kocch is made by the 
women, and is in general blue, dyed by themselves with their 
own indigo, the borders red dyed u'ith Morinda. The materia^ 
is cotton of their own growth, and they are better clothed than 
the mass of the Bengalese. Their huts are at least as good, 
nor are they raised on posts like the houses of the Indo Chinese, 
at least, not generally so. Their only arms are spears : hut 
they use iron shod implements of agriculture, which the 
Bengalese often do not. They eat swine, goats, shei'i), deer, 
buffaloes, rliinoccros, fowls, and ducks—not beef—nor tlogs, 
nor cats, nor frogs, nor snakes. They use tobacco and 
beer, but reject opium and hemp. They eat no tame animal 
without offering it to God (the gods), and consider that 
he who is least restrained is most exalted, allowing the Gards 
to be their superiors, because the Garos may eat beef. The men 
are so gallant as to have made over all proj)erty to the women, 
who in return are most industrious, weaving’ spinning, brew¬ 
ing, planting, sowing, in a word, doing all work not above their 
strength. When a woman dies tl^ family property goes to her 
daughters, and when a man i|»uries he lives with his wife’s 

* * The classic Zytli, ivQoy, beer without hops, as universal among the Aborigines 
i« the absence of spirits or distilled wutera; 
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mother, obeying her and his wife. Marriages arc usually 
arranged by mothers in nonage, but consulting the destined 
bride. Grown '^p women may select a husband for themselves, 
and another, if tiie first die. A girl’s marriage costs the mother 
10 rupees—a boy’s 5 rupees. This sum is expended in a feast 
with sacrifice, which completes the ceremony. Few remain un¬ 
married, or live long. I saw no grey hairs. Girls, who are 
frail, can always marry their lover. Under such rule, poly¬ 
gamy, concubinage and adultery are not tolerated. The last 
subjects to a ruinous fine, which if not paid, the offender be¬ 
comes a slave. No one can marry out of his own tribe. If 
he do, he is fined. Sutties are unknown, and widou’S idu'ays 
having property can jiick out a new husband at discretion. The 
dead are kept two days, during which the family mourn, and the i 
kindred and friends assemble and feast, dance and sing. The 
body is then burned by a river’s side, and each person having 
bathed returns to his usual occupation. A funeral costs 10 
rujiecs, as several pigs must be sacrificed to the manes. This 
tribe has no letters; but a sort of priesthood called Ueoshi, 
who marrj^ iind M’ork like otlu'r j)Cople. Their office is not 
hereditary, and every bo<ly employs whatDeushi he pleases, but 
some one always assists at every sacrifice and gets a share. The 
Kocch sacrifice to the sun, moon and stars, to the gods of 
rivers, hills and woods, and every year, at harvest home, they 
offer fruits and a fowl to deceased parents, though they believe 
not in a future state ? Their chief gods are Rishi and his wife 
Jagd. After the rains the whole tribe make a grand sacrifice 
to these gods, and occasionally also, in cases of distress. There 
are no images. The gods get the blood of sacrifices; their 
votaries, the meat. Disputes are settled among themselves by 
juries of Elders, the women being excluded here, however des¬ 
potic at home. If a man incurs a fine, he cannot pay with 
purse, he must with person, becoming a bondman, on food and 
raiment oidy, unless his wife can and will redeem him.” 

The climate of north Bengal or Kocch (including the conn 

V 2 
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try of the people so e:ille<l, Jiiul of tlie Boilo iiiul Dhiinals) is 
too well known to require any particular notice. It is much 
less healtliful than that of north Bihar, being infested wdth 
low-fevers, which are either propagated from ahe wilds north 
and east of it, or, more probably, generated on the spot by 
excessive moisture and vegetation in the very extensive tracts 
of waste, still unhappily to be found every where east of the 
Kosi river. West of that river, or in the ancient Mithila, and 
modem north Bihar, the climate is as much more salubrious 
as cultivation is more diffused. The Saul forest every where, 
but especially to the east of tlie Kosi, is malarious to an 
extent which no hnnian beings can endure, save the remarkable 
races, which for ages have made it their dwelling place. To all 
others, European or native, it is deadly from Ajiril to Novem¬ 
ber. Yet the Uhimal, the Bodo, the K^l^j':- the T'haru, the 
Denwar, not only live hut thrive in it, exhibiting no symptoms 
whatever of that dreadful stricken aspect of countenance and 
form which marks the victim of malaria. The like capacity 
to breathe malaria as though it were common air characterises 
nearly all the Tamulian aborigines of India, as the Kols, the 
BMls, the Gonds, who are all line and healthy races of men, 
though dwelling where no other human beings can exist. This 
single fact is to my mind demonstration that the Tamulians 
have tenanted the wilds they now dwell in for many centuries, 
protably 3(l^ecausc a venj great hn)sc of time could alone 
work so wonderful an effect upon the human frame, and even 
with the allowance of centuries, the fact stands forth as one 
of the miracles of human kind, which those who can explain 
may sneer at the othei' amazing diversities worked by time and 
clime on that marvellous unit, the seed of Adam ! The Bodo 
and Dhimdls, whom I communicated with, alleged that they 
cannot endure the climate of the open plains, where the heat 
gives them fevers. This is a mere excuse for their known 
aversion to quit the forest; for their eastern brethren dwell 
and till like natives in the open plains of Assam, just as the 
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Kols of south Biliiir (Dliant^ars) do now in every part of tlie 
plains of Bihar and Bengal^ in various sites abroad, and lastly 
in the lofty sub-lIiniShayas. The Kdls are, indeed, as enter¬ 
prising as industrious, and they should be employed by every 
European who seeks to rednee and enitivate any part of the 
malarious forests of India.* But. it must not be forgotten, 
that the very same <inalities of freedom from disabling preju¬ 
dices, cheerful docility, and peaeealile industrious habits and 
temper, which render tlie Kdls now so valuable to us, are the 
iidierent characteristics of most of the aborigines, requiring 
oidy the hand and eye of a piiternal Oovernment to call them 
forth, as in the case of the Kdls. Ages of insolent oppression 
drove the aborigines to the wilds, and kept tliem tliere till 
their shyness of all strangers had become rooted iind intense. 
But I c!in iinswer for the Bodo and Dliinuily possessing every 
good (juality of the Kdls, in an equtd or superior degree, and 
the Bodo hiive alreiuly simwn us with what facility those qua¬ 
lities may be put in action for our benefit as well as their 
owii^^^’lic iihvs ical tvnc of the Koccli, as contrasted with that 
of the Iliiuhr, is ptilpable, but not so iis compared with that of 
the Bo*d(/and Dhimiil. In other words, the pliysical type in 
all the Tanudians, (of tliis frontier at least) tends to oneness. 
A practised eye will distinguish at a glance between the Arian 
and Tanudian style of features and form—a practised pen will 
readily make the distinction felt—but to perceive and to make 
others perceive, by pen or pencil, the physical traits that 
separate each group or people of Arian or of Tamulian extrac¬ 
tion from each other group, would be a task indeed ! In the 
Arian form (Hindu) there is height, symmetry, lightness and 
flexibility: in the Arian face, an oval contour with ample fore¬ 
head and moderate jaws and mouth; a round chin, perpendi¬ 
cular with the forehead ; a regular set of distinct and fine 

* How comes it that the Deyrah grantees, wliom the malaria disables through 
their peasantry^ do not procure Dliungars or Kdls, wl»o would answer thoroughly 
and exactly for the purpose iu view ? 1 speak tVoiu much experience. 
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features; a well raised and uuexpanded nose, with elliptic 
iiares; a well sized and finely opened eye, running directly 
across the face; no want of eye-brow, eye-hmh or heard ; and 
lastly, a clear brunet complexion, often not darker than that 
of the most southern Europeans. 

In the Tamulian form, on the contrary, there is less height, 
less symmetry, more dumpiness and flesh : in the Tamulian 
face, a somewhat lozenge contour caused by the large cheek 
bones; less perpendicularity in the features to the front, occa¬ 
sioned not so much by defect of forehead or chin, as by 
excess of jaws and mouth ; a larger proportion of face to head, 
and less roundness in the latter; a broader flatter face with 
features less symmetrical but perhaps more expressive, at least 
of individuality ; a shorter wider nose, often clubbed at the end 
and furnished with round nostrils; eyes less, and less fully 
opened and less evenly crossing the face by their line of aper¬ 
ture ; ears larger; lips thicker; beard deficient; colour bru¬ 
net as in the last, but darker on the whole and, as in it, very 
’ various. Such is the general descrip tion of the Indian ^ians 
and Tamulians. With regard to the particular races of the 
latter, it can only be safely said, that the mountaineers exhibit 
the Mongolian type of mankind more distinctly than the low- 
landers, and tliat they have, in general, a paler yellower hue 
than the latter, among whom there are some (individuals at 
least) nearly as black as negros. Among the Kdls* I have 
seen many Orauns and Mundas nearly black ; whereas the 
Larkas or lids (says Tickell) are as pale, and handsome too, as 
the highest caste Hindu ? The Koceh, Bodo and Dhimal are 
as fair as their Bengali neighbours on one side, and scarcely 
darker (especially the Bodo) than the mountaineers above them 
on the other side, and whom (the latter) they resemble in the 

* Kul is an old and classical name, and the best I think for the great mass of 
aborigines intervening between the Bbils, the Gonds, and the Ganges—at least till 
we know them better. The Orauns, Mundas, Kdls proper and Larkas seem to be 
distinct and the chief families or stirpes. 
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style of their features anij form, only with all the physiogno¬ 
mical characteristics softened down, and.;^ frame less muscu¬ 
lar and massivci The Kols have a simll|Ui%aSt of face, and a 

u'-rV 

very pleasant one it is to look upon in ^^th, exhibiting ordi¬ 


narily far more of individuality, character and good hui^ 
than the more regular but tame and lifeless faces of the 
Hindus. For the further illustration of this point I beg to 


to the accompanying drawings and appendix ; and proceed ho^ 


from the Kocch tribe to the Bodo and Dhimai tribes, who occu¬ 


py the entire northern and eastern skirts of tlie Kocch country, 
between the open plains and the mountains, both of which 
sites, generally speaking, they avoid, and adhere to the great 
forest belt that divides the two, and which is, on an avenige, 
from 15 to 20 miles broad. The Dhimals, who seem fast pass¬ 
ing away as a separate race, and whose numbers do not now 
exceed 15,000 souls, are at i)respnt confined to that portion of 
the Saul forest, lying between the Konki and the Uhorla or 
Torsha, mixed with the Bodo, but in separate villages and 
without intermarriage. But the Bodo are still a very numerous 
race, and extend, as foresters, from the Surma to the Dhansri, 
and thence, via Bijni and the Bhutan and Sikim Tarai to the 
Konki, besides occupying, outside the forest limits, a large 
proportion of central and lower Assam. In the divisions of 
Darang and Chatgari they constitute the mass of the fixed 
population : they abound in Chardwar and Noudwar :' in Nou- 
gaon and Tularam’s country, they are the most numerous tribe 
next to the Mikirs and Lalongs : in Kamriip next to the 
Dhekra and Kocch ; whilst in the marches or forest frontier of 
the north from Bijni to Aliganj of Moruug, tliey form the sole 
population, except the few Dhimals, who arc mixed with them; 
and in the eastern marches from Gauhati to Sylhet, they are 
less numerous only than the Garos, Rfibhas and Ilajongs, not 
to mraition, that the two last, if not all three, are but Bodos in 


I look upon the Rabha as merely the earliest and 


most complete converts to Hinduism, who have almost entirely 
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a))an(lonecl the Bodo tongue and customs, and upon the Ha- 
jdngs or Hojai Kac|Mpis of Nowgoug, as the next grade in tkne 
and degree of coi^Ition, who now very generally affect a hor¬ 
ror at being supposS^confreres in speech or usages with the 

t though really such. Nor h:ive 1 any doubt, that the Garbs 
Ie*ast a most closely affiliated race, and no way connected 
;he monosyllahic-tongucd tribes around them.* I do not, 
htm'ever, at present include the Giirbs, or llabhfe or Uajbngs 
among the Bodo, who are now viewed as embracing only t lie 
Meches of the west and the Kiicharis of the east and south; 
and, so limited, this race numbers not less than IfiO to 200,IKK) 
souls. An accurate general census seems out of c|uesti()n 
except for Assam, but the above enumeration is given as an aji- 
proximate result of several statements obligingly sup])lied to 
me by Mr. Kellner, Mr. Scott, Dr. Caiujibcll, and that enlight¬ 
ened traveller Permanand Acharya. Thus the Bodo race ex¬ 
tends from Tipperah and the country of the Kukis on the 
south-east, to Morung and the country of the Kichaks to the 
north-west, circling round the valley of Assam by the course of 
the Dhansi'i, on route to the north, though Major Jenkins 
assures me that Bodos may be found even cast of that river 
in the Assam valley. The latitude and longitude of the Bodo 
country are the same with those of the Kocch country, to speak 
without any affectation of a precision the subject does not admit 
of, and thus we may say the Bodo extend from 25 to 27 north 
latitude and from 88 to cast longitude ; and that the Dhimals 
are confined to the most westerly part of this wide range of 
country, or that portion lying between the Konkiand theDhorla. 
My personal communications with these tribes were chiefly with 
those still found in all their primitive unsophistication on the 
banks of the Mcchi, and from much intercourse with these, during 
four months, I conclude that neither people have any authentic 
ancient traditions. Nevertheless the ancient connexion of the 
Dhinuils with the west, and of the Bodo with the east, |iart of 
• Spt' \oiPUl pHuv 142. 
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north Bengal, is vouched hj" the facts, that a tract of country 
lying between the Konki and the Mahananda is still called 
Dhimiili; and a still lull^cr tract situated between the great 
bend of the Brahmaputra and the Gard hills is yet called 
Mechparii. The close connexion of the Bodo with Kainrup, is 
further confirmed by the facts of the mass of the people being 
still found there, though under the name of Kachari, and 
by the intimate affinity of the Bodo speech and customs with 
those of the Gards. The so called Kachar Rajah is a new man 
and alien to the Bodo race, and so is the mass of the people of 
Kachdr. But Tularam is a Bodo ; and the late Rajah of Karai- 
bari another ; and the Kalang dwar chief a third ; and among 
the Lords marchers of the southern confines of Assam, others 
might once, if not still, be found; for when the keeping of the 
northern miirchcs (towards Bhutan) was entrusted to the Kocch 
race, that of the semthern dwars or doors (towards Gard and 
Naga land) was committed to the Bodo tribe, that is, to its 
chiefs. It would not appear that any chief of Dhimal race now 
exists: but the scattered remnant of this race assure me that 
they once had chiefs when the}' dwelt as a united jjeople in 
Morung, on the hanks of the Kaval (Kamla) whence they 
removed to the Tengwii, and ultimately to and across the 
Konki, (50 years ago, in order to escape fnjm Gdrkhali oppres¬ 
sion. Of the few lately extant chiefs of Bodo race, the Karai- 
bari Rajah’s estate is transferred to the stranger, and the 
Kalang and 'Pularam chiefships arc shorn of much of (.heir 
“ fair proportions.” But in the days of Hajo, the Kocch 
founder, as well as in those of some of his more prudent suc¬ 
cessors, the Bodo seem to have had great political consequence, 
and if Ilajos’ descendants had steadily adhered to the wise 
maxims of their ancestor, their power might longer and 
more effectually have defied its enemies, whereas most of the 
Kocch Rajahs followed the illiberal Arian niaxims of Viswa 
Sinh, and thus the Bodo were driven back upon their beloved 
forests, retreats which, speaking generally, neither they, nor the 
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UhimSlSj have since quitted, save in Assam. 1 proceed now to 
the consideration of the status, creed and customs of tlie Bodo 
and Dhimal. Upon these points the tW’o people have so much 
in common that though I liavc myself gone througli each par¬ 
ticular separately in regard to each people, I shall spare the 
patience of my readers by aggregating what is common, and 
separating only what is |):irticular, to the Bodo and Dhimal. 

Condition. The condition or stjitus of the Bodo and Dhimal 
people is that of erratic cultivators of the wilds. For ages 
transcending memory or tradition, they have p.assed beyond the 
savage or hunter state, and the nomadic or herdsman’s estate, 
and have advanced to the third or agricultural grade of social 
progress, but so as to indicate a not intirely broken conne.xion 
with the precedent condition of things ; for, though cultivators, 
all and exclusively, they are nomadic cultivators, so little con¬ 
nected with any one spot that neither the Bodo nor Dhimal 
language possesses a name for village Though dwelling in 
those wilds, wherein the people of the plains (Alurs and 
Gwdllas) periodically graze immense numbers of buffaloes and 
cows, they have no large herds or flocks of their own, to induce 
them to wander; but, as agriculturists little versed in artificial 
renovative processes, they find in the exhaustion of the worked 
soil a necessity, or in the high productiveness of the new, a 
temptation, to perpetural movement. They never cidtivale the 
same field beyond the second year, or remain in the same vil¬ 
lage beyond the fourth to sixth year. After the kipsc of 4 or 
5 years they frecpiently return to their old fields and resume 
their cultivation if in the interim the jungle has grown well, and 
they have not been anticipated by others, for there is no pre¬ 
tence of ajtpropriation other than possessory, and if, therefore, 
another party have preceded them, or, if the slow growth of 
the jungle give no sufficient promise of a good stratum of ashes 
for the land when cleared by fire, they move on to another site, 
new or old. If old, they resume the identical fields they tilled 
before, but never the old houses or site of the old village, that 
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being deemed unlucky. In general, however, they prefer new 
land to old, and having still abundance of unbroken forest 
around them, they are in constant movement, more especially 
as, should they find a new spot prove unfertile, they decamp 
after the first harvest is got in.* They are all in the condition 
of subjects (of Nepal, Sikim, Bhutan or Britain) having no pro¬ 
perty whatever in the soil they till, and discharging their dues 
to the tjovernment the}’ live under (Sikim, for example) 1st, 
by the annual paymeni of one rupee per agricidtural imple¬ 
ment, for us much land as they can cultivate therewith, (there 
is no land measure ;) 2nd, hy a corvee or tribute of labour for the 
sovereign and for his local representative. They calculate that 
they can raise 30 to 40 rupees worth of agricultural produce 
with one agricultural implement, so tliat the land tax is very 
light; and the corvee is more ii-ksome than oppressive. It 
requires them, on the llajah’s heiudf, to quit their homes for 3 
or 4 days, thrice a year, in order to carry l)urdens for him into 
the hills, whenever he has goods coming from the plains ; but, 
on the representative’s behalf, to work only on the spot. Four 
times a year they must help to till his fields ; also to build or 
repair his dwelling-house; to sujjpiy him with fuel and plates 
(leaves) whenever he gives a feast; and, lastly, they must pay 
him one seer of cotton each year, for every cotton field they 
have. Very similar is the condition, in regard to taxation, of the 
Bodo and Dhimiils, under the Ne|)al and Bliulan Governments. 
Under the British, the permanent cidtivators of the open lands 
of Ivamriip are subject to the usual burdens, incidental to our 
rule, which they disciiargc with ease, owing to their industrious 
and orderly habits. Major Jenkins gives them the highest 
character, observitig that—they are a remarkably fine peasant¬ 
ry and have very superior cultivation of the permanent kind.” 

* Such are the primitive hai>its, still in use from the Konki to the Monish, and 
which are most wortliy of study and record, as being primitive and as being com¬ 
mon to two people, the Bodo and Dliiinal, though abandoned hy the Kimrupiaii 
and most numerous brancli of the Bodo. 

X 2 
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This is abundant proof of the docility of the Bodo, and strong 
presumptive evidence that their erratic habits and adhesion to 
the wilds, elsewhere, are the result of oppression, at least as 
much as of the bias of pristine custom. But, as the Kamru- 
pian Bodo have abandoned with their erratic propensities, a deal 
of whatever is most characteristics of them as a distinct race, 
I resume the delineation of them and of the Dhimals, as still 
found in primitive simplicity between Bijni and Mdrang. There 
they are migratory cultivators of a soil in ^vhich they claim no 
sort of right, proprietory or possessory, but which they are 
allowed t(i till upon the easy terms of a (juit-rent and labour 
tax, because none others will or can enter their malaria-guarded 
limits. There is no separate calling of herdsman or shepherd, 
or tradesman or shop-keeper, or manufacturer or handicraft, 
alien or native, in these primitive societies which admit no 
strangers among them, though they live on perfectly amicable 
terms with their neighbours, and thus can always procure, by 
purchase or barter, tbe very few things which they require and 
do not produce themselves. To a person accustomed to the 
constitution of social bodies in India, whether Arian or Tamu- 
lian, it must seem nearly impossible, that communities could 
exist without smiths, and carpenters, and potters, and curriers, 
and weavers, not to mention barbers. Yet of these helot crafts¬ 
men, whose existence forms so striking a feature of all Indian 
societies, and whose origin and status so much need* illustra- 
* When we consider the indispensableness of the services of these craftsmen, it 
is remarkable that tliey sliould have continued to the present day, in a helot or out- 
caste state, not only among the Arians but even among the Tamulians, not only in 
the plains but in the mountains. My belief is, that most of the Tamulians on the 
Arian conquest, retired to the mountains and jungles, and tliat those who remained 
were reduced to helotism and became the artisans of Arian Society, such as we now 
see them. Ages afterwards some of them passed into the fastnesses and wilds oc¬ 
cupied by their Tamulian brethren, in freedom, and fierce defiance, for the most 
part, of their Arian enemies. These immigrants are the recent helot craftsmen of the 
Goods, Khdnds and Kols, such as we now see them. Tamulians in origin like the 
masters they serve but from whom they fail to obtain better treatment than from 
tbe Arians. No common tie is recognised; and ages of freedom and of servitude 
have left no common trait of character. 
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tion, there is no trace anion*' the Bodo or Dliinials, tiiough they 
live apart from all others, like the Khdnds, Gonds and Kols, 
who have these aliens among them ; and neee.ssarily so, for 
their inaccessible position and predacious propensities, would 
otherwise too often cut them off from all aid of craftsmen, 
whereas the Bodo and Dhimal, who dwell upon the plains, and 
on peaceful equitable terms with their iieighhours, can always 
command such services, or rather their products in the mar¬ 
kets. The Bodo and Dhimals have no huffaloes, few cows, no 
sheep, a good many goats, ahiiiidance of swine and poultry, 
some pigeons and ducks. They have no need, therefore, of 
separate herdsmen, unless it were swine herds, and these might 
he veiy useful in feeding their large store of pigs in the forest. 
But they have no such vocation among them, each family 
tending its own stock of animals, which is entirely consumed by 
that family, and no part thereof sold, though the proximate 
hill-men would gladly purchase pigs from them. But they love 
not trade nor barter further than is needful, and their need is 
confined to obtaining (besides rice) a few earthen and metallic 
culinary utensils, still fewer agricultural imjjlements of iron, 
and some simple ornaments for their women—all which are 
readily obtained at the Kocch marts in exchange for the sur¬ 
plus cotton and oil seed of their efficient agriculture. Kach 
man builds and furnishes his own house, makes the wooden 
implements he requires, and is his own barber, or his neighbour 
for him, and he for his neighbour. He uses no leather and he 
makes basketry for himself and family, whilst his wife spins, 
weaves and dyes the clothes of the family, and brmvs the beer 
which all members of it freely consume. I’lius, all manufac¬ 
tures are domestic, and all arts. The Bodo and Dhimals are 
generally averse from taking service with, or doing work for, 
strangers, whether as soldiers, menials or carriers, though there 
are a few soldiers and servants at Dorjiling belonging to the 
Bodo race, who conduct themselves well in their respective 
capacities. Among their own communities there are neither 
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servants nor slaves, nor aliens of any kind; and, whilst their 
circumstances tend to perpetuate equality of means, neither 
their traditions, their religion nor their usages sanction any 
artificial distinctions of rank. Tliough they have no idea of a 
common tie of blood, yet there are no diverse septs, clans or 
tribes, among them, nor yet any castes; so that all Bodo and 
all Dhimals arc ecjiial—absolutely so in right or law—wonder¬ 
fully so in fact. Nor is this eriuality the dead level of abject 
want. On the contrary, the Bodo and Dhiniills are exceedingly 
well-fed, and very <;oinfortabiy clothed and housed ; and so 
soon as you kno\\- them—for tbev an; very shy of strangers— 
their voices, looks and conduct all proclaim the absence of that 
grovelling fear and cunning which so shock one in one’s inter¬ 
course with the people of Bengal, and the mass of whom are 
much worse fed, and distinctly worse clothed and housed, than 
either Bodo or Uhimals. 

Laws. It having been already stated, tlnit these people are, 
and have been, for ages, in the condition of subjects of foreign 
Govornment.s, I need hardly observe that they have no public 
laws or polity whatever, nor even any traces of that village 
economy which so pre-eminently distinguishes Indian-Arian 
societies. Their habits are too simple and migratory to allow 
of the e.xistence of the village system, with its train of heredi¬ 
tary functionaries and craftsmen. They dwell in the forest in 
little communities, consisting of from 10 to 40 houses, which 
are perpetually shifting from place to place. Each of these 
communities is, however, under a head called (Jra by them¬ 
selves, Mondol by their neighbours. To the foreign Govern¬ 
ment they live under, their Gra is responsible for the revenue 
assessed which he pays periodically to the llajah’s representa¬ 
tive—the Choudri—in cowries or rupees, the only currency. 
He has no scribe, nor keeps any accounts, his simple explana¬ 
tions to the Choudri being verbal. To the Choudri he is an¬ 
swerable, likewise, for the keeping of the peace and for the arrest 
of criminals : but crimes of a deeper dye are almost unknown^ 
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and breaches of the peace, very rare. Should a murder or rob¬ 
bery occur the Choudri would take cognizance of it, assisted 
by 3 or 4 proximate heads and elders of villages, and report to 
the* Rajah, from whom alone in such cases, a decision could 
issue. With regard to his own community, the head of the 
village has a general authority of voluntary rather "than coer¬ 
cive origin, and which in cases of the least perplexity is shared 
with the heads or elders of two or three neighbouring villages. 
Those who offend against the customs of the Bodd or Dhiiniil, 
that is, their own customs, arc admonished, fined, or excom¬ 
municated, according to the degree of the ofienee, the village 
priest being called in, perchance, to give a higher sanction to 
the award. The same Jury-like tribunal, seems to have 
almost exclusive cognizance of civil lam, or the usages of each 
people in regard to inheritance, adoption, divorce, ttc. Mar¬ 
riage is rather a contract than a rite, and, as such, is dissoluble 
at the will of either party ; and if the divorce be occasioned by 
the wife’s infidelity, the price, paid for her to her parents, must 
be refunded by tiiem. Dower is not in use, and women, in 
general, are deemed incapable of holding or transmitting pro¬ 
perty. All the sons get e(|ual shares, nor is there any nice 
distinction of sons by marriage, adoption or concubinage. 
Adoption is common and creditable, even if there be one son of 
wedlock: concubinage is rare and discreditable. Daughters 
have no inheritance nor dower: but if their jiarents bo ricli and 
give them marriage pre.sents, such are held to be their own, 
and will be retained by them in the event of divorce. Neither 
Bodo nor Dhimal can marry beyond the limits of his own peo¬ 
ple, and if he do, he is severely fined. tVithin those limits 
only/ two or three of the closest natural ties are deemed a bar 
to marriage. In the event of <livorce, the childien belong to the 
father or the sons to the father and the daughters to the mo¬ 
ther. If the husband take the adulterer in tlie fact, he may 
beat him and likewise the wife; but no more ;* and thereafter, 

* Among the PaibHltias of Nepal the wronged huKbaivI may, nay must, slay the 
adulterer. 
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if he please, he may put his wife away, when slie and the 
adulterer will continue to abide together as man and wife, with¬ 
out scandal, but without marriage rite; or, if the husband 
please, he may pardon her and frequently does so, should the 
offence have been the first, and committed with one of the 
tribe and not with an alien. Chastity is prized in man and 
woman, married and unmarried; and, as a necessary conse¬ 
quence, women are esteemed and respected, and divorce and 
separation rare, notwithstanding the bad footing upon which 
the custom or law of these nations sets the nuptial union. 
Sipliilis is absolutely unknown among the Bodo and Dhimal,— 
a fact that speaks volumes, and one that renders it scarcely 
necessary to add, that any class of women, devoted to unchas¬ 
tity, is a thing for which their languages have no name, and 
their manners, no place. Filial piety is not a marked feature 
in their character, rior perhaps the want of it. Sons, on mar¬ 
riage, quit the parental roof, and sometimes, previously : but it 
is deemed shameful to leave old parents entirely alone, and the 
last of the sons, who by his departure, does so, is liable to fine 
as well as disinheritance. Infanticide is utterly unknown, with 
every savage rite allied to it, such as human sacrifice, self-im¬ 
molation and others, too frequent among rude people. Daugh¬ 
ters, on the contrary, are cherished, and deemed a source of 
wealth, not poverty, for every man must buy his wife with coin 
or labour, and ■’tis very seldom tliat the price comes to be 
redemanded by the wronged and unforgiving husband. There 
is no bar to remarriage, and satti is a rite held in abhorrence. 

Of learuinff and letters the Bi5d6 and Dhimals are totally de- 
"void, and always have been so. The numerals of the cardinal 
scale are only seven in the Bodo tongue, ten in the Dhimal^ 
and they have no ordinals at all. Beyond 7 or 10 they count 
by the Hindu ways of foura and of scores, and in this manneir 
they can reckon to 200. Very few of the Bodo or Dhim^ 
have learnt to write the neighbouring Prakrits, but many can 
converse in them, particularly in the corrupt Beng^: prevailing 
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from the Kosi to the Brahmaputra. To the segregated manner 
of life of the Bodo and Dhimala, and to the practice of both 
people of marrying only within the pale of their own folk, I 
ascribe the present purity of their languages. 

Religion. —The roligio® of the Bodo and Dhiiniils, is distin¬ 
guished, like their mantiers and customs, by the absence of 
every thing that is shocking, ridiculous, or incommodious. It 
lends no sanction to barbarous rites, nor does it bainper the 
commerce of life with tedious inane ceremonial observances. It 
takes less cognizance than it might advantageously do of those 
great sacraments of humanity, baptism, marriage, and sepulture, 
withhdiding all sanction from the first, and Icndiii’g to the other 
two, especially marriage, a less decidedaaneViow than the inter¬ 
ests of society demand. Tlie deplorable impediments to the 
business of .society, occasioned by the Hindu (Arian) religion, 
are two well known to call for specification. But even some 
of the Tamulians are pestered with usages under the guise of 
religion, which arc alike injurious to health and convenience,* 
or are pregnant with cruelty.t From all such crimes and mis¬ 
chiefs the religion of the Bodo and Dhimals is wholly free. 
With the most striking events or dearest ties of life it meddles 
little directly, confining itself almost exclusively to the propi¬ 
tiation of the superior powers by offerings and sacrifices. A 
Bodo or Dhimal is born, is named, is weaned, is invested with 
the toga virilis, without any intervention of his priest, who is 
summoned to marriages and funerals chiefly, if not solely, to 
perform the preliminary sacrifice, which is indispensable to con¬ 
secrate a feast, for no Bodo or Dhimal will touch flesh the 
blood of which has jjot been offered to the gods ; and, flesh 
constitutes a goodly proportion of the material of those feasts 
which solemnise funerals and weddings :dike. The office of < 
the priesthood is not an indefeasible right vested in a caste, 

• Khasins. Robinson’s Assam, p. 413 and liiirhanan'K Reports, vol HI. p. 

t Cards. Elliott. Asiatic Researches HI. 20. Khdnds. Maepherson’s Reports 
and Taylor’s Account, vide Madras Journal, No. H),and Calcutta Review, No, IX. 

Y 
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nor is the profession at all exclusive. The priests are native 
Bodo or Dhiin^l, no way distinguisliecl from the rest of the 
community, either before or after induction. Occasionally the 
son will succeed the father in this office, but rarely; and who¬ 
ever chooses to qualify himself, may become a priest, and may 
give up the profession whenever he sees fit. More than this, 
the Elders of the people may and do participate the functions 
of the priesthood, and even exercise them alone, so that it is not 
improbable, there was a time when the civil heads of the com¬ 
munity were likewise its ecclesiastical directors. This imper¬ 
fect constitutijon of the clerical office has, probably, proved, upon 
the whole, a great blessing to these people by saving them from 
the trammels of all refined Paganism, (Egyptian, Classic, In¬ 
dian) though it has had the necessary ill effect of keeping their 
religious ideas in a state of extreme vagueness. I am not 
inclined to consider “ the natural man” as a savage; and I have 
no hesitation in calling the religion of the amiable Bodo and 
Dhimfils, the religion of Nature, or rather, the natural religion 
of Man. It consists, clearly enough, of the worship of the 
most striking and influential of sensible objects—of the “ starry 
host,” and of the terrene elements—with a vague but impressive 
reference of the powers displayed by these sensible objects to 
an immaterial or moral source, unknown indeed, but still adored 
as Divine, and even as a divine Unity.* It is true that these 
latter conceptions are too vague to be denominated, strictly 
speaking, ideas, proper to these people, much less, positive tenets 
of their creed; and hence their languages have no word for 
God, for soul, for heaven, for hell, for sin, for piety, for 
prayer, for repentance. It is true that their gods are many, 
and are all void of definite moral attributes (save when their 
own meaner passions of vanity and anger and grief are occa¬ 
sionally ascribed to them). But still, in the pre-eminence 
assigned, however vaguely, to one (or two) of these gods, we 

* 1 refer the caviller to Pope's universal prayer and to that, famous fane of anti¬ 
quity dedicated to the unknown God, 
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cannot deny to these simple-minded races the gefm of a. feeling 
of God’s unity; and when they appeal to Him as the avenger 
of perjury, the sanctioner of an oath—we must acknowledge, 
that the moral sentiments of their own nature irresistibly impel 
them to ascribe like sentiments to the godhe«id. Now, in every 
serious matter of dispute that cannot be decided by testimony, 
usually so called, oaths and ordeals are had recourse to—ami 
both, as substitutes for, aS^conlirmatives of, evidence, accord- 
ing to the ancient Jewish (nay, universal) notions on this head. 
But, oaths and ordeals are appeals to the moral nature of the 
Divinity; nor can it be denied that, though the practical religion 
of the Bodo and Dhimals consists of idle oflerings and sacrifices 
to trivial deities, yet that supplications for protection from 
danger, and thanksgivings, when it is over, accompany these 
oflTerings and these sacrifices, forming a part, how inconsider¬ 
able soever, of the religious rites of the people, as conducted by 
the priesthood. The priests, or the elders, superintend the 
administration of oaths and of ordeals : the priests alone direct 
and conduct those high festivals, which thrice a year are cele¬ 
brated in honour of the Elemental gods, and once a year, in 
honour of the household divinities ; as likewise, those occa¬ 
sional acts of worship, which originate with more or less 
diffused, or individual, calamity. The calamities to which the 
Bodo and Dhimal stand most exposed, arc small-pox and cho- 
l(M-a, which sorely afflict them ; and drought, blight, and the 
ravages of wild elephants and rhinoceroses, from ndiich their 
crops suffer not less. Diseases are considerc'd to arise entirely 
from preternatural agency, and hence there are no medical men 
but a regular class of exorcists, who arc a, branch of the priest¬ 
hood, and whose mode of relieving the possessed or sick will be 
described presently. They arc called Ojha and are the sole 
physicians. Small-pox is the direst scourge of the Bodo and 
Dhimals; next cholera (since 1818) ; next itch; then diseases 
of the intestines as diarrhoea and dysenterythen fever; then 
goitre; diseases of the liver and lungs arc very rare; and siphi- 
Y 2 
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lis is unknown. The Bodo and. Dhimill, though healthy races, 
are not long-lived nor prolific. Grey hairs are less common 
than in tlic hills or plains : 60 is deemed a great age : a family 
of 8 or 9 living children is hardly known: 5 or 6 alive is nearly 
the maximum; and 2 to 4 the mean. The hazards and the 
importance of agriculture to the B^d(< and Dhiinal, are suffici¬ 
ently indicated by their creed, the three chief festivals of which 
have almost exclusive reference thereto. Great iis arc the 
ravages committed on the crops by insects and wild animals, 
drought seems to be dreaded still more than either, so that 
among all the numerous gods Jupiter pluvius, as typed by the 
rivers, commands a reverence, second to none with the Dhimals, 
second to one or two only with the Bodo. All the rivers 
between the Ctrsi and the Torsha are chief divinities of the 
Uhimals—all those between the Konki and the Bar nadi, prime 
deities of the BddJ. Fire, however, indispensible agriculturally 
for the clearing of the forest, is by no means equally reverenced; 
nor the earth, which yields all; nor the noble forest, so cher¬ 
ished and so many ways indispensable ; nor the mountains 
whence come these very rivers ; nor even the sun aiul moon, 
which alone of the starry hosts are worshipped at all. All these 
deities are worshipped devoutly indeed, but none u-ith such 
earnestness as the rivers: and yet the rivers flow too low to 
allow of their waters being turned to irrigation, so that it is as 
an index of copious rains, upon which exclusively Bodo and 
Dhimal crops are dependant, that the rivers are entitled to this 
reverence, though crossing as they do so frequently and so 
directly the route of communication through the country of 
these tribes, ’tis no wonder that they have unusually command¬ 
ed attention. When I first obtained lists of the Bodo and 
Dhuual divinities, at once so numerous and so devoid of attri¬ 
butes, 1 was exceedingly perplexed what to make of these gods, 
how to render them at all intelligible to myself or others. But 
one key to the enigma was soon found in the Hindu pantheon 
—another in the best frontier maps, especially' those of Kennell, 
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where the rivers proved to be so many Dii inajores. A third 
class of gods, and a very important and characteristic one, in 
regard to the Bodo more particularly, remained, however, for 
solution. These, following the people themselves, I have deno¬ 
minated the ‘ household gods,’ because their worship is con¬ 
ducted inter parietet* ‘ National,’ however, were the fitter 
term, for these are the original deities of the whole people, ^id 
though their worship be punducted at home, or in each liouse the 
whole neighbourhood participates through the medium of the 
accompanying sacrifice and feast, and reciprocally at every 
householder’s of the villagej''|||ice a year in solemn pump, and 
more frequently and quietly as occasion may require. Not to 
mention that these deities likewise share with the elemental 
gods the high triennial festivals above adverted to ; for how 
ample soever the Bodo or Dhimal pantheol^ their practical 
religion is as simple as their nmnners, and they dispose of their 
superfluous divinities by adoring them all in the lump ! A good 
many of the household or national divinities of the Bodo are 
elemental gods, chiefly rivers. Batho, however, the chief god 
of the Bodo, is not an elemental god: but he is clearly and 
indisputably identifiable with something tangible, viz. the Sij or 
Pjuphorbia; though why that useless and cvim exotic plant 
should have been thus selected to type the godhead, I have 
failed to ascertain. Mainuu or Mainong is the wife of Biitho, 
and equally revered with him: more I cannot learn of her. 
The supreme gods of the Dhimals are usually termed Warang- 
Bcrang, that is, the old ones, or father and mother of the gods. 
They, likewise, are a wedded pair, whose proper names are, 
respectively, Pochima and Timai vel Timang, of whom the 
latter is undoubtedly the Tishta river; and the former, I be¬ 
lieve, the river Dhorla. The Bodo and Dhimals have neither 
temple nor idol; and altogether their religion belongs to the 
same primitive era with their habits and maimers, is void of 
offence or scandal, and if any judgment may be made of it from 
the maimers and character of its professors, is not without bene¬ 
ficial influences. 
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1 proceed now to some details upon this point, in which it 
will be necessary sometimes to speak separately, of the Bodo 
and Dhim&l religions, though so Httle essentially distinct. This 
general correspondence extends not merely to the entire sub¬ 
stance and character of the religion, properly so called, of each 
people, but to all minor points connected therewith : for exam¬ 
ple both people have but a vague notion of the existence or, 
functions of those Dii miiiores called Genii, Fauns, Satyrs and 
Sylvans by the classic ancients, and Fairies, Sprites, Gnomes, 
Ogres, &c. by our Gothic or Teutonic ancestors. Neither peo¬ 
ple is infested with the Gothic \|||^bcar of ghosts, or with the 
Gothic and classic follies of magic, sorcery, divining, omens, 
auspices, astrology or fortune-telling. On the other hand, both 
Bodo and Dhimitl alike and devoutly believe in witchcraft, of 
which they entellain a deep dread, and likewise in the influ¬ 
ence of the evil eye, though much less dreaded than witchcraft. 
Omens are very slightly, if at all, heeded by either. 

The chief deities of the 


Hodo and Dhimdls, 


B&tho, chief god. Euphorbia- 
or Sg plant. 

Mainou or 1 -r f i, 

B&th6 

Agr4ng,nialc, relative of above 
pair. 

Khurgi, male. 

Abl&khnngar, male. 

KhdiM, male, river ? 

Manashd, female. River Mo¬ 
nas or Bonas. 

Brail, male, river ? styled Brai 
or the ancient. 

Biili, female, river ? styled the 
ancient or Biirbi. 

Khaiidaira, male, a Rajah. 

Janian, male, Yama of Hin¬ 
dus. 

Kungar or 1 male, Bhutanese 

Gbngar, J Deity. 

Jishinur, 1 , 

Miahing,} 


c 
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Pochima, mas. father of the gods, 
the river Dhorla ? 

Timai vel 1 foem. mother of tlie i 

Timnng, j gods: the Tishta ri¬ 
ver. 

Lakhim, fnein. .sister of Timai with 
some : Mahanada? 

Chiniii, frtnn. sister of Timai: the 
Kosi river. 

Konokchiri, foem. feeder of Konki 
river. 

Kangkai, foem. river Konki. 

Mdnchi, foem. river M^chi. 

Son&si, mas. the Sorau river. 

Bon&si, mas. the Bo&s or Do^ls. 

Dhulpi, mas. the Du belly river. 

Danto, mas. styled the old. 

Chdddng, mas. styled Rajah, sou 
of Timai. 

Aphdi, mas. Rajah, son of Timai. 

Biphbi, ditto ditto ditto. 

Aphun, ditto ditto ditto. 
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Dhorlabrai, mas. river, 1ms-' 
band of Tishta. 

Dudkosi, female, river. 

Tishta, ditto, ditto. 

Kangkai, ditto, ditto. 

Menchi, male, river. 

Torsha, ditto, ditto. 

Jurdaga, ditto, ditto : the Jer- 
decker R. 

Balakhiingar, ditto ditto: the 
Bal&san. 

M^iham£iy&, female. River 
Mahananda. 

DdimS, Br^maputra. focm. 

Mater magua. 

Chaddng. 'I ^ 

Gediing. .2 

Brai Bhand&ri. ^ 

Jhnlou Bhandari. 

Kiitha, male, a Rajah. ° 

Dipkluingar. g 

Phorou khiingar. J , 


Sliyanmadai, the snii, "I 
Nokhdbirmadai, the 
moon, J 

Ilamadai, the Earth, fa-in. 
Watmadai, Eire, mas. 
ITsijd, Rajah, mas. 

IJjan, ditto ditto. 

Bhiiti, ditto ditto. 
Phulibar, mas. 

Malibar, mas. 

Sukra brai, mas.l styled 
Siikra bardi.ffem. J the old 


males, 

brothers. 


styled 
the old 


like several others. 


Dlionkrtrir, mas. 
Katliakitvir, mas. 

wealth- ' 

Khiimla brai,') ; 
Khumlabiirbi, j 2 
KhSti bdr, > ° 
Chomkhfibir, 
Dhon bir, J £ 

Suudkhi, "I I The 
Biindkhi, I g v( 

Anari, jS.|jrhe 
Baiiari, J b v( 


mas. 1 Hindu 
mas. J god of 

TlieKam^ 
Vi -I’ la river 
tts mas. et 
> * feem. 

* i...,S-^’heChiiin- , 

* Is pamati ri- | 
J ^ ver. 

jSThe Soran ri- 
1 ver. 

|The Bo^ls ri¬ 
fe ver. 


C <A 
sO o 

55 


Kfiphiin, ditto ditto ditto. 

B^phtin, ditto ditto ditto. 

Shuti, ditto ditto ditto. 

Rong, mas. 

Aika, mas. et foem. styled the old. 

Trtining, } Biphoi. 

Hili mahadoi, ') Females all ; 
Khiinchi mahadoi, wives of the 
Khili mahadoi, 7 sons of Ti- 

Airi mahadbi, > mai above 
Birti mahadoi, given : Ap- 

Nilo mahadoi, parentlyHiii- 

K&lo mahadoi, J du Deities, 
newly named, or rather renam¬ 
ed by the Dbimtils. 

Bdld, mas. the Sun. 

T&li, focm. the Moon. 

Bhandi, foem. the Earth. 

Singko Dir, the forest gods. 

Ra ko Dir, the mountain gods. 
Chambochiri, foem. the Champa- 
mati river. 

Diivai chiri, foem. river ? 

Phiil chiri, ditto ditto. 

Ravai chiri, ditto ditto. 

Jivhautd,' 'j males, styled the 
Bawhante, >young, whautd; Ims- 
Rawhante, J bauds of above Chiris. 
Nitti, 1 Dii miuores, male and 
Achdr, > .female of each name, 
Bibhar, J equivalent to the Bodo 
Jamau. 

Bitoa, } 
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Extra list of the Pantheon of the Bodos, of Assam and Kdnirup. 


Siju Gohain,* 
S&silng, 

R6ng chiklaii, 
R(jng madai, 

Bor gdm, 

Sor gdin, 

P4t bir. 

Hap busa, 

Hap busi, 

Ranga tekla, 
Boja tdkla, 
Mojang Mojdng, 
Jang khalap, 
Jang khilip, 
Ch&ta bir, 
Matlio bir, 
Khona kboni. 
Match langkhar, 
Jang khana, 
Jang khani, 
Bura Gorung, 
Khola Gorung, 
Raj pbusaru, 
Agring kolia, 
Khandab, 

Jol khdiijara, 

Jol khilujari, 
Ay&, or Ai,t 
Maknar, 

Joinon, 

Jal kdvir, ") 
Thalkdvir, 
Bhoii kdvir, J 


Same as Bath6. 

Male, great and malignant. 

^ Sj)irits attendant on S&siing, pro- 
^ |>itiated on occasions of sioknes.s, 
death or other calamity. 


Spirits attendant on tlie god Ilap- 
>• biisa and goddess Ilaplnisi. 
Goats and fowls sacriticed to 
them. 


l)ii minores, get fowls or eggs 
only in sacrifice. 



Same as BiirbaGosain of the Koch. 
AtteXidimt spirit on last. 

Male, a I’enate. 

Agrang of prior list. 

Fluviatile deities, malignant. I’i- 
geons sacrificed to tliein. 

"Kamakbya. 

Laksiimi. 

Yama. 

^Kiivir, Indian Pluto. 


* Gohain is a mere corruption of the i’rahrlt Gosaiii, the Supreme ; Sijii is the Sij vel 
Kuphorbia, type of liatho. 

t Unde Ai hunu, the great festival, presently to be described. 
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1 know not tliat 1 can add any tliiiiff worth preserving to the 
foregone list of the deities of the Bodo and Dhinial save wliat 
will fall more apjjropriately under the head of rites and cere¬ 
monies. The list might luivc been considerably enlarged, but 
chiefly by importations from the Hindu Pantlieon ; and as these 
consist of mere names, it seems suflicient to observe, once for 
all, that the Bodo and Dhimal have latterly adoi)ted a good 
many of the Hindu goddesses, particularly the various forms 
of Durga or Kfdi, but without any of the rites appropriate to 
her worship, or even any images of her. Tlie deities of the 
Bodo and Dhimal are divided into males and females, old and 
young ; and the latter distinction is material as indicating the 
relative rank and consideration of the gods : the ancient or 
venerable (Brai-Baroi in Bodo, Waning-Berang in Dhimal, 
according to the sex) are the Dii majores; the young (Khuii- 
gar vel Jholou in Bodo, Whante in Dhimal), are the Dii iniiu)- 
res. It will be noticed that several of tlu- deities bear the 
title of Riijah ; and, as one of these (Hajd) is a known historic 
person, it seems probable that this portion of the Bodo and 
Dhimal pantheon exemplifies the classic and Hindu practice of 
ileifying the mortal benefactors of mankind—in a word, apothe¬ 
osis, or hero worship. Madai, in Bodo, is a general term, 
equivalent to Deity, Divinity : Dir and Grain, are corresjumd- 
ent terms in Dhimal. 

Bites and ceremonies .—The rites of the Bodo and Dhimal 
religions are entirely similar ^id consist of oft’erings, sacrifices 
and prayers. The jirayers are few and simjde, whim stript of 
their mummery; and necessarily so, being committed solely to 
the niemories of a non-hcreditary and very trivially instructed 
and mutable priesthood. They consist of invocations of pro¬ 
tection for the people and their crops and domestic animals; 
of deprecations of wrath when sickness, murrain, drought, blight, 
or the ravages of wild animals, prevail; and thanksgivings 
when the crops are safely housed, or recent trbubles are passed. 
The offerings consist of milk, honey, parched rice, eggs, flowers. 
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fruits, and red lead or cochineal: the sacrifices of hogs, goats, 
fowls, duchs, and pigeons—most commonly hogs and fowls. 
Sacrifices are deemed more worthy than offerings, so that all 
the higher deities, without reference to their supposed bene¬ 
volence or malevolence of nature, receive sacrifices—all the 
lesser deities, offerings only. Libations of fermented liquor 
always accompany sacrifice— because, to confess the \vhole 
truth, sacrifice and feast are commutable words, and feasts need 
to be crowned by copious potations ! Malevolence appears 1(* 
he attributed to very few of the gods, though of course all will 
re.sent neglect; hut, in general, their natures are deemed bene¬ 
volent; and hence the absence of all savage or cruel rites. All 
diseases, however, are ascribed to supernattiral agenej'. 'Flic 
sick man is supposed to be possessed by one of the deities, 
who racks him with pains as a punishment for impiety or neg¬ 
lect of the god in question. Hence, not the mediciner, hut the 
exorcist is summonerl to the siokman’s aid. The exorcist is 
called both by the Bodo and Dhinnils Ojha, and he operates as 
follows. Thirteen leaves each with a few grains of rice upon 
it are placed by the exorcist in a segment of a circle before 
him to represent the deities. The Ojliil, scpiatting on his 
hams before the leaves causes a pemhduin attached to his 
thumb by a string to vibrate before them, repeating invocations 
the while. The god who has possessed the sick man, is indi¬ 
cated by the exclusive vibration of the jrendulum towards his 
representative leaf, which is th^jji taken apart, and the god in 
question is asked, what sacrifice he requires ? a buffalo, a hog, 
a fowl, or a duck to spare the sufferer. lie answers (the 
Ojhi best knows how!) a hog; audit is forthwith vowed by 
the sick man and promised by the exorcist, but only pi^id when 
the former has recovered. On recovery the animal is sacrificed, 
and its blood offered to the offended deity. I witnessed this cere¬ 
mony myself among the Dhimals on which occasion the thirteen 
deities invoked were Pochima or AVarang, Timai or Berang, 
L&khim, Konoksiri, Menchi, Cliimi, Danto, Ch^dung, Aphoi, 
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Biphoi, Andlieiiiaii (Aphuii), T-atopatia (Baphun) and Shuti. 
A Bodo exorcist would proceed 2 )iecisely in the same manner, 
the only diflcrence in the ceremony being the invocation of the 
Bodo gods instead of tlic Dhimal ones. 

The great festivals of the year are three or four. Tlie first 
is held in Deeeniber-Jaimary, when the cotton crop is ready. 
It is called Sluirkhar by the Bodo, Ilarejata by the Dhiiuals. 
The second is held in February-Marcli. It is named VVaga- 
leiu) by the Bodo, who alone observe it. Tlie Bodo name for 
the third, which is celebrated in July-August, when the rice 
comes into ear, is Phiilthepiu). The Dhimals call it (Javi puja. 
The fourth great festival is held in October, and is named Ai 
bund by the Bodo—Pochima paka by tlie Dhimals. The three 
first of these festivals are consecrated to the elemental gods 
and to the interests of agriculture. 'I'hey are celebrated abroad, 
not at home, (generally on the banks of ariver) whence attend¬ 
ance on them is called Hrtgro^ hudong or inadai hiidong, 

'■ going forth to worshij)’ in contradistinction to the style of the 
4th great festival, which is devoted to the household gods and 
is celebrated at home. The Wagaleiuj or bamboo festival of 
the Bodo I witnessed in the spring of this year, and will de¬ 
scribe it as a sample of the whole. Proceeding from Siligori to 
Pankhabari with Dr. Campbell, we came upon a j)arty of Bodo 
in the bed of the river, within the Saul forest, or rather, were 
drawn off the road by the noise they made. It was a sort of 
chorus of a few syllables, solemnly and musically incanted, 
which, on reaching the spot, was found to be uttered by thir¬ 
teen Bod(r men, who were drawn up in a circle facing inwards, 
and each carrying a lofty bamboo pole decked with several tiers 
of wearing apparel and crowned with a Chour or Yakstail. 
Within the circle were three men, one of whom with an instru¬ 
ment like this ( I I_) in his hands danced to the music, 

waving his weaijon downwards on one side and so over the head, 
and then downwards on the other side and again over the head. 
He moved rouiul the margin of the circle in the centre of 


z 
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whicii stood two others, one a Dedshi or priest, and the other 
an attendant or servitor called Phantwal. The priest, clothed 
in red cotton but not tonsured or otlierwise distinguished from 
the rest of the party, muttered an invocation whereof the burden 
or chorus was taken up by tlic thirteen forming the ring above 
noticed. The servitor had a wat er pot in one hand and a brush in 
the other, and from time to time, as the rite proceeded, this per¬ 
son moved out of the circle to sprinkle with the holywater ano¬ 
ther actor in this strange ceremony and a principal one too. 
This is the Dcoda or the possessed who when tilled with the god 
answers by inspiration to tlie questions of the priest as to the 
prospects of the coming season. When we first discerned 
him, he was sitting on the ground panting, and rolling his eyes 
so significantly that I at once conjectured his function. Shortly 
afterwards, the rite still proceeding, the Deoda got up, entered 
the circle and commenced dancing witli tlie rest, but more 
wildly. He held a short staff in his hand, with which, from 
time to time he struck the bedizened poles, one by one, and 
lowering it as he struck. Tlie chief dancer with the odd-shaped 
instrument waxed more and more vehement in his dance ; the 
inspired grew more and more maniacal; the music more and 
more rapid ; the incantation more and more solemn and earn¬ 
est ; till at last amid a general lowering of the heads of the 
decked bamboo poles, so that they met and formed a canojiy 
over him, the Dedda went off in an affected fit, and the cere¬ 
mony closed without any revelation—a circumstance which 
must be ascribed to the presence of the sceptical strangers; 
for it is faith alone that worketh miracles and only among 
and for the faithful. This ceremony is performed annually by 
the Rajah of Sikim’s orders, or rather with his sanction of the 
usages of his subjects ; is addressed to the sun, the moon, the 
elemental gods and, above all, to the rivers; and is designed to 
ensure health and plenty in the coming year, as well as to as¬ 
certain, beforehand, its promise or prospect through the revela¬ 
tions of the Deoda. With regard to the festival sacred to the 
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uiitional or homebred (iiodiii) gods, called Aihiiii^ by the Bodo 
and Pochima paka by the Dhiinals, it is to be observed that the 
rite, like the separate class of deities adored thereby, is more 
distinctively Bodo than Dhimal. AVith both people the pre¬ 
eminence of water among the elements is conspicuous: but, 
whereas the river gods of the Dhiimils have nearly absorbed 
all the rest, elementary or other, the household gods of the 
Bodo stand conspicuously distinguished from the fluviatile dei¬ 
ties. The Pochima and Tiinang of the Dhimals are one or both 
rivers: the Batho and Mainang of the Bodo are neither of 
them rivers, and their interparietal rites arc as clearly distin- 
g\iishcd from the rites perfoianed abroad to the fluviatile and 
other elemental gods. However, the rites of Batho and Mainou 
are participated by deites of elementary and watery nature, 
and, on the other hand, the Dhiiniils assert that Pdeliima and 
Timai have a two-fold character, one of river gods (Dhorla and 
Tishta), and one of supreme gods ; and that they are adored, 
separately, in these two characters, the Pochima piika or home 
rite of October, being appropriated to them in the latter capa¬ 
city or that of supi'eme gods. 1 have not witnessed the Po- 
eliimapaka, and therefore speak with hesitation. The Aihuno is 
performed as follows. The friends and family being assembled, 
including as many persons as the master of the house can afford 
to feast, the Uebshi or priest enters the enclosure or yard of the 
house, in the centre of which is invariably planted a Si] or Eu¬ 
phorbia, as the representative of Batho who is the family as well 
as national god of the Bodo. To Batho thus represented the 
Dedshi offers prayers, and sacrifices a cock. He then pro¬ 
ceeds into the house, adores Mainou and sacrifices to her a 
hog. Next, the priest, the family and all the friends proceed 
to some convenient and pleasant spot in the vicinity, previous¬ 
ly selected, and at which a little temporary shed has been 
erected as an altar, and there, with due ceremonies, another 
hog is sacrificed to Agrang, a he-goat to Manasho and to Bvili, 
and a fowl, duck or pigeon (black, red, or white, according to 
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the sijecial and well known taste of each god) to each of the 
remaining nine of the Nodni niadai. The blood of the sacrifice 
belongs to the gods—the flesh to his worshippers, and these 
now hold a high feast, at which beer and tobacco are freely 
used to animate the joyous conclave, but not spirits nor opium, 
nor hemp. The goddess Mainou is i-epresented in the interior 
of each house by a bamboo post about 3 feet high, fixed in the 
ground and surmounted by a small earthen cup filled with rice. 
Before this symbol is the great annual sacrifice of the hog above 
noted, performed; and before tins, the females of the family, 
once a month, make ollerings of eggs. For the males, due at¬ 
tention to the four annual festivals is deemed suflicient in pros¬ 
perous and healthful seasons. But sickness or scarcity always 
beget special rites and ceremonies, suited to the circumstances 
of the calamity, and addressed more particulai ly to the elemen¬ 
tal gods, if the cahimity be drought or blight or devastations 
of wild animals—to the household gods, if it be sickness. 
Hunters, likewise, and fishers, when they go forth to the chase, 
sacrifice a fowl to the Sylvan gods, to promote their success ; 
and lastly, those who have a petition to prefer to their supe¬ 
riors, conceive that a similar propitiation of Jishim and Mishim, 
or of the Chiris, will tend to the fidlilment of their requests. 
And this, I think, is nearly the whole amount of rites and cere¬ 
monies, which their religion prescribes to the Bodo and Dhimals. 
And anxious as I am fully to illustrate the topic, I will not try 
the patience of my readers by describing all that variety of 
black victims and white, of red victims and blue, which each 
particular deity is alleged to prefer ; first, because the subject is 
intrinsically trifling; and second, because the diverse statements 
of my informants lead me to suspect, that the matter is optional 
or discretionary with each individual priest prescribing these 
minuthe. I have mentioned the rude symbols proper to Balho 
and Mainou. None of the other gods seem to have any at all, 
though a low line of kneaded clay attached to the Thali that 
surrounds the sacred Euphorbia in the yards of the Bodo is 
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said to stand for the rest of the divinities wlio, as I have already 
said, are wont to be worshipped collectively rather than indittti 
dually; and thus the sun, the moon and the earth, ^sini- 
adored by Bodo and by Dhimal, have no separate rite%?^iature 
included in those appropriated to the elemental gods^well be. 
craft is universally dreaded by both Botlo and Dhknal. go soon 
of the craft and of its professors, male and female, wil^wives iire 
in the vocabulary. Witches (Dain and Mlui'i) are ‘ 
to owe their noxious power to tlieir own wicked 
the aid of preternatural beings. When uny person 
tlie elders assemble and summon three Ojhas or 
whose aid and that of a cane freely used, tlie elders 
to extort from the witch a confession of 
lives. By dint of (|U('Stioning and of beating the witch, is ge¬ 
nerally brought to confession when he or she is asked to re¬ 
move the spellj’^o heal the sulferer, means of propitiating 
preternatural allies (if their agency be alleged) being at the 
same time tendered to the witch, who is, however, forthwith 
expelled the district and put across the next river, with the 
concurrence of the local authorities. No other sorcery or black 
art sav'e that of witches is known ; nor palmistry, augury, astro¬ 
logy, nor, in a word, any other supposed command of the future 
than that described in the ‘Wa galeno’as the attribute, (for 
the nonce) of the Deoda or vates. The evil eye causes some 
alarm to Bodo and to Dhimal who call it mogon nango and mi 
ndjo respectively, and who cautiously avoid the evil-eyed person, 
but cannot eject him from the community. The influence of 
the evil eye is sought to be neutralised by offerlnga of parched 
millet and eggs to KhojaBajah and Mansha llajah—Dii minores 
who find no place in my catalogue, ample as it is. Moish 
madai, I am told, likewise claims a place in the Bodo Panthe¬ 
on, and a distinguised place too, as the protector of this forest¬ 
dwelling people, from beasts of prey and especially the tiger. 

Priesthood .—The priesthood of the Bodo and Dhimals is 
entirely the same, even to the nomenclature, which with both 
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jieoplc expresses the three sorts of clergy by tlie terms Deoshi, 
i^&iui and Ojha. Tlie Dhaini (seniores priores !) is tlic district 
belorikThe Deoshi, the village priest; and the Ojha the village 
now h^The Deoshi has under him one servitor called Phant- 
nsed to aije is a Deoshi in nearly every village. Over a small 
nor hemp.’llages one Dhaini presides and possesses a vaguely 
of each htiit universally recognised control over the Dcdshis of 
ground The general constitution and functions of the cleri- 
Before / have already been fully explained. Priests are subject 
notedTCCuliar restraintf, nor marked by any external sign of 
on^erse dress or other. T’he connexion between pastor and 
flock is full of liberty for the latter, who collectively can eject 
their priest if they disapprove him, or individually can desert 
him for another if they please. He marries and cultivates like 
his flock, and all that he can claim from them for his services 
is, first, a share of every animal sacrificed by him, and second, 
three days’ help from each of his flock (the grown males), per 
annum towards the clearing and cultivation of the land/he 
holds on the same terms with them and which have been al¬ 
ready explained. Whoever thinks fit to learn the forms of 
offering, sacrifice and accompanying invocation, can be a 
priest; and if he get tired of the profession, he can throw it 
up when he will. Ojhas stand not on the same footing with 
Dhamis and Deoshis : they are remunerated solely by fees: 
but into either office—priests or exorcists—the form of in¬ 
duction is similar, consisting merely of an introduction by 
the priests or exorcists of the neophyte to the gods, the first 
time he officiates. One Dhaini and two Deoshis usually in¬ 
duct a Deoshi—three Ojhiis, an Ojha ; and the formula is 
literally that of an introduction—‘this is so and so, who 
proposes, O ye gods! to dedicate himself to your service : 
mark how he performs* the rites and, if correctly, accept 
them at his hands.’ 

, Cuxtoms .—Under this head I shall slate the usages observed 
at births, naming, weaning, togavirilis, marriage and death, 
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agprcguting vvliat is common, and distinguishing what is 
peculiar to the Bodo or Dhiiniils. The customs of both 
people have a great similitude, owing to their perfect sim- 
j)licity. They are derived, in fact, from nature, and nature 
as little strained by arbitrary devices of man as ean well be. 
At births the mother herself cuts the navel-string, so soon 
as she has recovered strength for the act. No midwives arc 
found, so that nature must do all, or the mother and offspring 
perish together. But deliveries arc almost always very easy, 
and death in childbed scarcely known—a blessing derived from 
the active and unsophisticated manners of the sex. The idea 
of uncleanness occasioned by births, and by deaths also, is re¬ 
cognised ; but the period of unelcanness and segregation is 
very short, and the purificatory rites consist merely of bathing 
and shaving, performed by the parties themselves. The infant 
is named immediately after birth, or as soon as the mother 
comes abroad, which is always in 4 or 5 days after deliveiy. 
There arc no family names, or names derived from the gods. 
Most Bodo and Dhimals bear meaningless designations, or any 
passing event of the moment may suggest a significant term : 
thus a Bhotia chief arrives at the village and the child is called 
Jinkhap; or a hill peasant arrives, and it is named Gdiigar, 
after the titular or general designation of the Bhotiiis. Chil¬ 
dren are not weaned so long as their mother Ci'in suckle them, 
which is always from two to three years—sometimes more— 
and two children, the last and penultimate, are occasionally 
seen at the breast together. The delayed period of weaning 
will account in part for the limited fecundity of the women. 
When a Bodo or Dhimal comes of age, the event is not solemn¬ 
ised by any rite or social usage whatever. Marriage takes 
place at maturity, the male being usually from 20 to 2.'> years 
of iige, and the female, from 15 to 20. Courtship is not sanc¬ 
tioned : the parents or friends negociate the wedlock, though 
in so simple a state of society it cannot be, but the parties 
have frequently met and arc well known to each other. The 
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Hindus wisely and decorously attach much discredit to the 
parent, who takes a “ consideration” for the grant of his 
daughter in marriage. No such delicacy is recognised by 
Bodo or Dhiinal parents, who invariably demand and receive a 
price, which is called Jan in the lang\iage of the former, and 
Gandi in that of the latter people. The amount varies from 10 
to 15 rupees among the Dhimals, from 15 to 45 among the 
Bodo. I cannot learn the cause of the great difl'crcnce. A 
youth who has no means of discharging this sum, must go to 
the house of his father-in-law eleet and there literally earn his 
wife hy the sweat of his brow, labouring, more judaieft, upon 
mere diet for a term of years, varying from two as an average, 
to five and even seven as the extreme period. This custom is 
named Gaboi by the Bodo—Gharjya by the Dhimals. It, of 
course, implies a good deal of intercourse between the betroth¬ 
ed youth and damsel prior to their nuptials ; but from all I 
can learn, instances of opportunity abused ai-e most rare. The 
legal nature and effects of the nuptial contract have been al¬ 
ready explained under the head of laws : what concerns fccuii- 
dity, longevity, &c. under the head of medicine, as a branch of 
religion. The marriage ceremony is little perplexed with 
forms. After the essential preliminaries have been arranged, a 
procession is formed by the bridegroom elect and his friends, 
who proceed to the bride elect’s house, attended by two females 
specially appointed/ to put red lead or oil on the bride elect’s 
head, when the procession has reached her home. There a re¬ 
fection is prepared, after partaking of which the procession 
returns, conducting the bride elect to the house of the groom’s 
parents. So far, the same rite is common to the Bodo and 
Dhimal—the rest is peculiar to each. Among the Dhimals, the 
Dcoshi now proceeds to propitiate the gods by offerings. Data 
and Bidata who preside over wedlock are invoked, and betel 
leaf and red lead are presented to them. The bride and groom 
elect are next placed side by siile, and each furnished with five 
pauns, with which they are reqiiircd to feed each other, while 
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llie parents of the groom cover them with a sheet, upon which 
the Deoshi, by sprinkling holy water sanctifies and completes 
the nuptials. Among the Bi)d(» the bride eleet is anointed at 
her own home with oil; the elders or the Dedshi perform the 
sacred part of the ceremonj’, which consists in the saerifice of a 
cock and a hen, in the respective names of the groom and bride, 
to the sun; and nc.Kt, the groom, rising, makes salutation to 
the bride’s parents, and the bride, similarly attests her future 
duty of reverence and obedience towards her husband’s parentf; 
when the nj^ptials are complete. A feast follows both with 
Bodo and Dhimals, but is less costly among the former than 
among the latter—as is said, because the higher jndee paid for 
bis wife by tbe Bodo incapaeitates him for giving so costly an 
entertainment. The marriage feast of the Uhimals is alleged 
to cost .‘10 to 40 rupees sometimes, the festivities being pro¬ 
longed through two and even three days; whereas 4 to (i— 
rarely 10 rupees suffice for the nuptial baiKpiet of :i Bodo. 

The Bodo and Dhimals both alike bury the dead, immediate¬ 
ly after decease, with simple but decent reverence, though no 
fixed burial ground nor artificial tomb is in use to mark tlie 
last resting place of those most dear in life, because the migra¬ 
tory habits of the people M'ould render such usages nugatory. 
The family and friends form a funeral procession, which bears 
the dead in silence to the grave. The body being internal, a 
few stones are piled loosely upon the grave l.o prevent disturb¬ 
ance by Jackals and Katels rather than to mark the spot, and 
some food and drink are laid upon the grave ; when the cere¬ 
mony is suspended and the party disjierses. Friends are puri¬ 
fied by mere ablution in tbe ne.xt stream and at onct? resume 
their usual cares. The family are unclean for three days, after 
which besides bathing and shaving, they need to be sprinkled 
with holy water by their elders or priest. They are then re¬ 
stored to purity and forthwith proceed to make jn'eparations for 
a funeral banquet, by the sacrifice of a hog to Mainou or Ti- 
mang, of a cock to Bathd or I’ochiina, according to the natioti. 
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When tlic feast has been got ready and the friends are assem¬ 
bled, before sitting down, they all repair, once again, to the 
grave, when the nearest of kin to the deceased, taking an indi¬ 
vidual’s usual portion of food and drink, solemnly presents them 
to the dead with these words, ‘ take and eat: heretofore you 
have eaten and drank with us: you can do so no more: you 
were one of us: you can be so no longer : we come no more to 
you: come you not to us.’ And thereupon the whole party 
break and cast on the grave a bracelet of thread priorly attach¬ 
ed, to this end, to the wrist of each of them. Next the party 
proceed to the river and bathe, and having thus lustrated them¬ 
selves, they repair to the banquet, and cat, drink and make 
merry as though they were never to die ! A funeral costs the 
Dhimals from four to eight rupees—something more to the 
Bodo, who practise moi’e formality on the occasioti, and to whom 
is peculiar the singular leave-taking of the dead just described. 

Useful arts .—As already observed, the arts practised by the 
Bodo and Dhimals are few, simple and domestic. Agriculture 

^ is the grand and almost sole business of the men, but to it is 
added the construction and furnishing of the dwelling house 
in each of the frequent migrations of the whole people. The 
boys look after the domestic animals. The women, aided by 
the girls, are fully employed within doors in spinning, weaving 
and dying the clothing of the family, in brewing, and in cook¬ 
ing. The state of the arts will be sufficiently and most conve¬ 
niently illustrated by a description of the house, household 
furniture, clothes, food and drinks of the people, preceded by 
an account of the implements, pi’ocesses, and products of agri¬ 
culture. 

- The agricultural implements are an ax to fell the forest trees, 
a strong bill or bill-hook to clear the underwood and also to 
dig the earth, a spade for rare but more effectual digging, and 
lastly a dibble for sowing the seed. The ax is called Rud by 
the Bodo, Duphe by the Dhimals. It is a serviceable implc- 
me||t of iron (the head) similar to that in use in the plains 
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where the head is bought ; the haft being made at home. The 
bill, called Chekha by the Bikh), Ghongdi by the Dhimals, is a 
“jack of all work” like in shape to our English bill, but with 
the cun'ed extremity or beak prolonged and furnished with a 
straight downward edge of some three inches. It is of iron, of 
course, and purchased in the Kdcch marts. The spade is the 
ordinary short, bent one of the plains where it is bought and 
where it is called Kodak The Bodo and Dhimals use it but 
little, and have ffo n<tmc of their own for it. The dibble is a 
wooden staff about 4 feet long, made by the people themselves. 
It is like a stout walking staff sharpened at the lower end. The 
process of culture, emphatically called ‘ clearing the forest,’ is 
literally such for the most part, and would be so wholly, but 
that several of the species grown being biennials, a field is re¬ 
tained over the first year, so that the second year’s work con¬ 
sists merely of weeding and resowing rice amid the other stand¬ 
ing products. Ifhe characteristic work is the clearing of fresh 
laml, which is done every second year, and thus, axes and 
bills clear away the wood : fire coni 2 )letcs what they have left 
undone, and at the same time spreads over the land an ample 
stratum of manure (ashes): the soil is worked nearly enough in 
eradicating the undergrowth of trees (for the lords of the forest 
are only truncated) ; so that what little additional digging is 
needed, may be and is performed with the square end of the 
bill. ’Tis' no great matter, and firing is the last effectual jjro- 
cess. Amid the ashes the seed is sown by a dibbler and a 
sower, the former of whom, walking erect, jierforates the soil 
in quincunxes by sharp strokes of his pointed stuff, (called 
Shoman by the Bodo and Dhumsi by the Dhimals) so as to 
make a series of holes from one to two inches deep, and about 
a siJan a 2 >art; whilst the latter, ft)llowing the dibbler, and fttiS- 
nished with a basket of mixed seeds, drops 4 to (i seeds into 
each hole and covers them at the same time-. All the various 
produce raised is grown in this promiscuous style. Chait, 
Baisfikh and half Jeth, comprise the season for preparing and 
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sowing the soil. Sawuii, Bhiuliln, Kiiar ami half Kartik, that 
for gathering the various products, save cotton, which is not 
gathered till Pus-Magh.*^ The rest arc reaped as they succes¬ 
sively ripen : first cucurbitaceous plants (Kdhara, Louka, Klu- 
ra, Kankara, Karela) ; then greens (Sein, niattar, Bengali, 
Chichinda, Pdi'); then the several edible roots (Yam, Arvvi, &c.) 
then the condiments (Ilaldi, Adrak, red peppers); then the mil¬ 
lets, and pulse (Marwa, Kulthi, UYid); then Maize; next rice; 
then the mustards (Tori or Sarsun or Til)? and^ast of all, cot¬ 
ton. The fields, which are much better ivorked in eradicating 
the jungle than those for which the Bengal plough performs the 
same office, are likewise as much better weeded; and how 
strange soever to mere English ears, the huge mixture of crops 
may sound, this mixture docs not greatly exceed the practice 
of Bengal, nor is it inconsistent with good returns, though there 
be no artificial irrigation whatever. The cotton is a biennial 
of inferior (pudity, but it is the main crop, and that from the 
sale of which in the plains, the Bodo and Dhimals look to pro¬ 
vide themselves with the greatest part of the rice they con¬ 
sume ; for their own supply is very inadequate. Nevertheless 
rice is usually spoken of as the crop next in estimation to cot¬ 
ton, though maize and even millet seem to contribute as much 
to the (piantity of home reared food. The rice grown is simi¬ 
lar to the “dry rice”—“the Ghaia” of Nepal—the “sum¬ 
mer rice” of the plains. The other articles growft, have all 
been enumerated above, s.'ive Indigo which, with the cochineal 
of the forest, and Madder procured from the hills, supplies the 
Bodo.and Dhimals with dyes. Arhar and a few more of the 
agricultural and hortitmltural products of the plains arc occa¬ 
sionally grown by the Bodo and Dhinuils, whose chief products, 
Itovvevcr, are those given above, and of them not absolutely all 
in one field and year, though from 12 to l.'i are always there and 
include a good supply of vegetables, condiments and ccrcalea, 
but the last deficient in the article of rice which is the princi¬ 
pal grain eaten. Of vegetables the favourites are Bengans, 
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cucurbitacea and roots (Tha vcl Lin in their own toiiffiu's): of 
cereals, rice ; of condiments, red peppers. Mustards are grown 
not for their oils, nor as stimulants, but merely for eating like 
parched peas. The oil seeds are fried and are relished in tliat 
state :* the young plants also tire list'd as greens. The surplus 
seed is sold to the oilmen of the plains, neither Botlo nor Dhi- 
inal being wont to express oil, of which tliey consume little, 
and that only for cooking. Lights they use none (save on 
occasions of ceremony and of puja) but go to bed early and sit 
by the fire—a splendid wood fire—till then. The small tpuin- 
tity of oil used for cooking they buy in the adjacent marts of t he 
Kocch. The cotton crop and the surplus of the mustard crop, 
are all the agricultural products which they sell any portion of. 
Cotton is habitually sold, the small portion only that is needed 
for clothing the family being reserved, which may be about one 
fifteenth of what is raised. The domestic animals have been 
enumerated elsewhere and must be spoken of again when we 
come to the head of food. Agriculturally viewed, they are a 
dead letter, not even their manure being employed. 

Upon the whole the agriculture of the llodo and Dhimals, is 
conducted with as much skill as that of their lowland neigh¬ 
bours ; with skill superior much to that of their highland 
neighbours; and with pains and industry greatly above those 
of cither highlanders or Kocches. The following details of 
what is raised by one Bodo cultivator, and consumed by himself, 
his wife and three young children, imperfect though they be, 
will help to convey a just idea of his position; and those who 
care to compare it with the position of a pea.sant in the hills 
and in the plains, Avill find the means of making such compa¬ 
rison in Appendix 11. 

* They are fried with'greens, and of course yield up a good deal of their oil 
flavour the vegetables. 
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Bodo peasant tilling about 1J bigha with the spade. 
PuoDucTs OK Income. 

Dhan or rice in husk, 24 bisi =12 maunds = 
Cotton undressed,.... 16 bisi = 8 maunds = 

Maize,. 3 bisi =1^ maunds = 

Millets and Pulse,. 4 bisi = 2 maunds = 

Condiments,dycs&greens,2 bisi = 1 maund = 


Total Rupees,.. 41 


Expenses. 

Rice in husk, bought, .I Pouthi = 48 maunds 
Salt bought, 18 Phol =18 seers 

Cotton field pnjii,. 

Government tax,. 

Cotton seed bought, . : 

Ai hiino festival,. 

Oil bought for worship and for occasional lights, 

Sickness, fees to the Ojha,. 

Presents to sisters and friends who ask aid and 

make visits,. : 

Ornaments for wife,.. 

Fruits bought for self, wife and children, .. .. : 
Fish bought in rains when none can be taken 

in the forest,,.: 

Earthen vessels bought,. : 

Proportion of j)rice of Chekha or Bill, . : 

Ditto ditto of .long or spear,. = 

Ditto ditto of metallic pots and pans,.... : 

Sundries,.: 


Total Rupees,.. 40 


4 

0 

0 

32 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

12 

0 

4 

0 

0 

41 

4 

0 

1.5 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

4 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 


0 

0 

I 

8 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

8 

0 

2 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 


Balance in favour,. 

It has been already mentioned that the Bodo and Dhiinal 
peasant is liable to a corvee or labour tax, the items of which 
may be added thus—for the Rajah 3 days, thrice a year or 9 
days—for the Rajah’s local representative, 6 days—for the 
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village priest orDeoshij 3 days—Total 18 days per annum. This 
is so much deducted from his resources, and may be stated at 
2* rupees in coin. A peasant of the plains, using the plough, 
will earn twice or even thrice as much as a Bodo or Dhimal, 
and yet, what with the wretched system of borrowing at 25 to 
30 per cent, and the grievous e.xtra frauds incidental to that 
system, he will not be nearly so well off. The Bodo or Dhim5l 
agaiti, has abundance of domestic animals, and is moreover at 
liberty to eat the flesh of all save the cow, whereas the peasant 
of the jjlains has few, and of those only the goat that he can 
eat. And, lastly, the Bodo’s industrious wife not only spins, 
but weaves and dyes all the clothes of the fainiU-, besides sup- 
])lying it amply with wholesome and agreeable beer, whilst the 
j>easant’s wife iii the plains does nothing but spin ; and though 
this may diminish the cost of the family clothing, still it must 
be bought, nor will there be much thread to dispose it in free 
sale, apart from the clothier. The highland peasantry, gene¬ 
rally, earn less than the Bodo and Dhimals, and are proportion¬ 
ally worse off, though lightly taxed and e.xempt from the curse 
of the borrowing system. The Newar jjeasauls of the great 
valley of Nepal,—as industrious as the Bodo and Dhimals— 
nay more so—and more skilful too,—earn more and retain more 
notwithstanding the heavy rent they pay to their landlord, who 
pays the light tax or Government denuind on the land. The 
particulars may be seen in the appendix. 

Houses .—The Bodo and Dhimals build and furnish their own 
houses, without any aid of craftsmen, of whom they have none 
whatever. They mutually assist each other for the nonce, as 
well in constructing their houses as in dealing their plots of 
cultivation, merely providing the helpmates with a plentiful 
supply of beer. A house is from 12 to 16 cubits long by 8 to 
12 wide ; a smaller house of the same sort is erected opposite 
for the cattle, and if ( he family be large, two other domiciles 

* If the Botlo pay one rupee of <lircct and two of indirect taxes, he will be nearly 
on a level, quoad public burdens, with the ptasaul of the jilains. 

2 u 
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like the first are built on the other sides, so as to enclose an 
open quadrangle or yard. The houses are made of jungle grass 
secured within and without by a trellice work of strips of bam¬ 
boo. The roof has a high and somewhat bulging pitch and a 
considerable projection beyond the walls. It also is made of 
wild grass, softer than that w'lnch forms the walls. There is 
only one division of the interior which separates the cooking 
and the sleeping portions of the house, which has no chimney 
or w'indow and but one door. Ten to forty such houses form a 
a village, w’ithout any rigid uniformity or any defences what¬ 
ever. 

. Furuilure —Is very scant, consisting only of a rare bedstead, 
some sleeping mats, a stool or two, and some swinging- 
shelves ; and .'ill of these are made at home. Household 
utensils are a few earthen vessels for carrying and hold¬ 
ing water, some metallic cooking, eating, and drinking pots, 
and a couple of knives, to which we must add the spinning, 
weaving, dyeing, and brewing apparatus of the women. All the 
latter are of the simplest possible form and homeinake : the 
earthen and metallic pots and pans are purchased in the Kocch 
inartk. There are none of iron nor of copper; all are of brass 
or of other mixed metals that are metallic, owing, it is said, to 
the dearness of iron and copper. There arc no leathern uten¬ 
sils. Baskets of bamboo and of cane and ropes of grass, arc 
abundant and of homemakc, by the men who likewise haft all 
the iron implements they purchase abroad, for agricultural or 
domestic uses. It h:is already been said that liglits arc dis¬ 
pensed with beyond what is afforded by an ample fire. 

Clothes ,—With both people they are made at home and by 
the women. The Bodo women wear silk procured from the 
castor plant w'orni, which they rear at home in each family. 
The Bodo men and Dhimals of both sexes wear cotton only. 
Woollen is unknown, even in the shape of blankets. The 
manufactures are durable and good, and not inconveniently 
coarse—in fact, precisely such as the people require : and the 
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dying is very respectably done with their own cochineal, niorin- 
da, or indigo, or with madder got from the hills—hut all pre¬ 
pared hy themselves. The female silk vest of the Rodos pos¬ 
sessed by me is 3^ feet wide by 7 long, deep red, with a broad, 
worked margin of cheque pattern—and of white and 3 'ellow 
colours, besides the ground red—above and below. 3’his gar¬ 
ment is called Dokhana by the Bodo, and must be a very com¬ 
fortable and durable dress, though it somewhat disfigures the 
female form by being pressed over the breast as it is wrapped 
round the body, which it envelopes from the armpits to the 
centre of the calves. The female garment of the Dhimals 
differs only in material, being cotton. It is called Bonha. The 
male dress of the Bodo consists of two parts—an upper and a 
lower. The former is eipiivalent to the Hindu chadar or toga. 
It is called Shuma, and is 9 to 10 cubits bj' 3. The latter, 
styled (jameha, and which is G cubits by 2, is equivalent to t he 
Hindu Dhoti, and after being passed between the legs is folded 
several times round the hips and the end simplj^ tucked in be¬ 
hind. The male dress of the Dhimals is similar; its ujiper 
portion is called Pataka—its lower, Dhari—the whole, Dhaha 
wdth this people—Hi with the Bodo. All cotton clothes, 
whether male or female, arc almost invari:d)lj’ white or undj'ed. 
Neither Bodo nor Dhimal commonlj’ cover the head, unless 
w hen the men choose to take off their u[)per vest and fold it 
round the head to be rid of it. Shoes are not in use; but a 
sort of sandals or sole-covers, called Yapthong vel ChamphoV, 
sometimes are, and are made of wood by the peo|)le themselves. 
There are no other shoes. Ornaments are rare, even amongst 
the women, who however wear small silver rings in their cars 
and noses also, and heav’y bracelets of mixed metal on their 
WTists. These are bought in the Kocch marts, and are quite 
simple in form. 

Food ,—The sorts of vegetable food have been alreadj^ enume¬ 
rated in speaking of agriculture; rice is the chief article : wheat 
or barley, unknown even by name. Ghiu or clarified butter, is 

2 B 2 
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likewise totally unused and unnamed, and oil is very sparinp;ly 
consumed for food. Salt, chillies, vegetables, plenty of rice, 
varied sometimes with maize or millet, and fish or flesh eveiy 
second day, constitute, howev'er, a meal which the poor Hindu 
might envy, washed down as it is with a liberal allowance of 
beer. Plenty of fish is to be had from December to Fi'bruary, 
both inclusive, and plenty of game from January to April inclu¬ 
sive, though the Bodo and Dhimal arc no very keen or skilful 
sportsmen, notwithstanding the iibundanccof game and freedom 
from all prohibitions. They have the less need to turn hunters 
in that their domestic animals must supply them amply with 
flesh. They have abundance of swine and of poultiy, and not 
a few of goats, ducks and pigeons, but no sheep nor buflaloes, 
and cows are scarce ; milk is little used, but not eschewed, as 
by the Garos it is. They may cat all animals, tame or wild, 
save oxen, dogs, cats, monkeys, elephants, bears and tigers. 
Fish of all sorts, land and water tortoises, mungooses, civets 
(not cats!), porcupines, hares, monitors of enormous size, wild 
hogs, deer of all sorts, rhinoceros, and wild bulfaloes, are 
amongst the wild animals they pursue for their flesh; and alto¬ 
gether they are abundantly provided with meat. 

Drinks and stimulants .—The Bodo and Dhimals use abun¬ 
dance of a fermented licpior made of rice or millet, which the 
former call Jo, the latter, Yu. It is not unpleasant, and I 
should think was very harmless. Its taste is a bitterish sub¬ 
acid, and it is extremely like the Ajimana of the Newars of Nepal. 
Brewing and not distilling, seems to be a characteristic of 
nearly all the Tamulian races, all of whom drink and make 
beer—and none of them, spirits. The Bodo and Dhimdl pro¬ 
cess of making this fermented liquor is verysimple : the grain 
is boiled: the root of a plant called Agaichito is mixed with it: 
it is left to ferment for two days in a nearly dry state : water is 
then added, quant, suff.; the whole stands for 3 or 4 days, and 
the liquor is ready. The Agaichito plant is grown at home: 
its root, which serves for balm, is called Emon. I have never 
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80 C 11 it. Besides this beer—of which both people use much— 
they likewise freely use tobacco ; but never opium nor hettlp in 
any of the numerous preparations of both ; nor distilled waters 
of any kind; ajid upon the whole, I see no reason to brand 
them with the name of drunkards, though they certainly love a 
merry cup in honour of the gods at the high festivals of their 
religion. Among my own servants the Bddd have never been 
seen drunk : the Moslems and Hindus, several times exces¬ 
sively so. 

Manners .—The manners of the Bodo and Dhimals are, I 
think, a pleasing medium between the unsophisticated rough¬ 
ness of their highland neighbours, and the very artificial smooth¬ 
ness of their neighbours of the plains. They are very shy at 
first; but when you know them are cheerful without boisterous¬ 
ness and impiisitivc without intrusion. Man’s conduct to 
woman is always one of the best tests of his manners : now the 
Bodo and Dhimals use their wives and daughters well; treating 
them with confidence and kindness. They are free from all 
out-door work whatever; and they are consulted by their hus¬ 
bands as their safest advisers in all domestic concerns, and in 
all others that women are supposetl likely to understand. 
When a Bodo' or Dhimal meets his parent or one of the elders 
of the community, he drops his j<)inc<l hands to the eiirth, and 
then raises them to his forehead ; and if he be abroad he says 
‘ father, I am on my way’—to which the parent or senior an¬ 
swers ‘ may it be well with you.’ There is little visiting save 
that which is inseparable from the fre(|uent religious feasts and 
festivals, already sufficiently described, nor are amusements or 
pastimes for young or old common. Indeed, children or women 
seem to have none, and the men so little heed them, that neither 
Bodo nor Dhimal tongue has a word of its own for sport, 
play or game! The young men, however, have two games, 
which I proceed to describe summarily. In.the light half of 
October, on the day of the full moon, a party of youths pro¬ 
ceeds at night-fall from village to village, like our Christmas 
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wakers, hailing the inhabitants with song and dance, from night 
till tliinn, and demanding largess. This is given them in the 
shape of grain, beer and cowries, wherewith on their return 
they make a feast, and thus ends the pastime, which is called 
Harna-harni by the Bodo, and Harna-dhaka by the Dhimals. 
Again, in the dark half of the same month, when the wane is 
complete, the youths similarly assemble, but in the day time, and 
dressing up one of their party like a female, they proceed from 
house to house and village to village, saluting the inhabitants 
with song and dance, and obtaining presents as before, conclude 
the festival with a merry making among themselves. The Bodo 
name of this rite or game is Chorgclcno—the Dhimals call it 
Chordhaka. And now we shall conclude the subject of man¬ 
ners with a statement of the ordinary manner in which a Boilo 
or Dhimal passes the day. He rises at day spring, and having 
performed the ofliccs of nature and washed himself, he proceeds 
at once to work in his field till noon. lie then goes home to 
take the chief meal of the daj’, and which consists of rice, pulse, 
fish or flesh (on alternate days), greens and chillies, with salt— 
never ghiu—seldom oil. He rests an hour or more at noon, and 
then resumes his agricultural toils, w Inch arc not suspended till 
night-fall. So soon as he has got home, he takes a second meal 
with his family—then chats a while over the fire, and to bed 
betimes—seldom two hours after dusk. If the children be 
young, they sleep with their jiarents—if older, apart. The 
Bodo call their first meal Sanjuphuni inkham—their second, 
Bilini inkham. The Dhimal name for the first is Manjbela- 
chaka; for the second, Dilima-chaka. Wives usually cat after 
their husbands—children with. 

Character .—The character of the Bodo and Dhinnil, as will 
be anticipated from the foregone details, is fidl of amiable qua¬ 
lities—and almost entirely free from such as are unamiable. 
They are intelligent, docile, free from all hard or obstructive 
prejudices, honest and truthful in deed and word, steady arid 
industrious in their rm n way of life; but apt to be mutable and 
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idle when first placed in novel situations, and to resist injunc¬ 
tions, injudiciously urged, with dogged obstinacy. They are 
void of all violence towards their own people or towards their 
neighbours, and though very shy of strangers, are tractable and 
pleasant when got at, if kindly and cheerfully drawn out. The 
C(Mnniissioner of Assam, Major Jenkins, who has by far the 
best opportunities for observing them, tvhm drawn out of Ihcir 
forest recesses, gives them, as we have seen, a very high cha¬ 
racter as skilful laborious cultivators, and peaceable respectable 
subjects ^whilst that this portion of them n ant neither spirit 
nor love of enterprise, is sufliciently attested by the fact, that 
when the Dorjiling corps was raised two-thirds of the reernits 
first obtained were B6i\6 of Assam. Neither the Bodo nor 
DhimUl, however, can be characterised, upon the whole, as of 
military or adventurous genius, and both nations decidedly pre¬ 
fer, and arc better suited for the homebred and tranquil cayes 
of agriculture. They are totally free from arrogance, revenge, 
cruelty and fierte; and yet they are not devoiil of spirit, and 
frequently exhibit symptoms even of that passionate or hasty 
temperament, which is so rare, at least in its manifestations, 
in the east. Their ordinary resource against ill-usage is 
immoveable passive resistance : but their common demeanour is 
exempt from all marks of the wretched alarm, suspicion and 
cunning that so sadly characterise the peasantry of the plains 
in their vicinity, and which, being habitual, must be fatal to 
truth. The Bodo and Dhimal in this respect, as in most 
others, more nearly resemble the mountaineers, whose straight¬ 
forward manly carriage so much interests Europeans in their 
favour. Oppression and its absence beget these different phases 
of character. The absence of all petty trade likewise contri¬ 
butes materially to the candour and integrity of the Bodo and 
DhimSls. Among all mankind, women, wine, and power arc 
the great tempters, the great leaders astray. .Now, the Bodo 
and Dhimdls rise decidedly superior to the first temptation ; 
are not unduly enslaved to the second ; and, from the perfect 
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c*(|iiiility and subject condition ot tlie whole of them, are en¬ 
tirely exempted from the third. Power cannot mislead tliose 
who never exercise it: where women are esteemed and no arti¬ 
ficial impediments whatever exist to prevent marriage, women 
are a source, not of vice, but of virtue: and, lastly, where 
“ honest John barley coru’^ is free from the dangerous alliance 
of spirits, opium and hemp, I know not that he, even if assisted 
by the “ narcotic weed,” need be set down as a necessary cor¬ 
rupter of morals. True, the Bodo and Dhimal do not pretend 
to the somewhat pharisaical abstemiousness or cleanliness of 
the Hindus. -But I am hot therefore disposed, particularly 
on Hindu evidence, to tax them with the disgusting vices of 
drunkenness and dirtiness, though these, and obstinacy, if any, 
arc the vices we must lay,to their charge, as the counterpoise 
of many and unquestionable virtues. Peasant, he it remem¬ 
bered, must he compared with peasant, and not peasant with 
people of higher condition ; and if the comparison he thus fairly 
made, it may perhaps he truly decided, that the Bodo and Dhi¬ 
mal arc less sober and less cleanly and less tractable than the 
people of the plains —inore sober and more cleanly and more 
tractable than those of the hills. The Bodo and Dhimals are 
good husbands, good fathers and not bad sons ; and those who 
are virtuous in these most influential relations, are little likely 
to be vicious in less influential ones, so that it need excite no 
surprise that these people, though dwelling in the forest, ajiart 
from the inhabitants of the open country, arc never guilty of 
black mailing or dacoity against them, whilst among themselves 
crimes of deep dye are almost unknown. To the ostentatious 
hospitality of many nations whose violence against their neigh¬ 
bours is habitual, they make no jn-etensions; but among their 
own people they are hospitable enough, and towards the strang¬ 
er, invariably equitable and tcmjicrate. 
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No. I.—^iivstcAi. Attributes. 

(See nrmexed^Illustrations.) 

The physical characte^Jiiics of these races have already been sum- 
m.xrily stated."^ But it is'^lesireahle to be more particular on this head 
with reference to the accompanying admirable illustrations, done by 
my Newfir artist, llajrntin Singh. A young man named Birna, a Bodo, 
has been selected to represent his nation, and through it the Dhimdls 
and Kocches also, for the traits of face and form are so nearly alike in 
all that neither pen nor pencil could satisfactorily set them apart, 
Birna is about 21 years of age (for li^e a true Bodo, he knows not how' 
old he is), so that wtf are obliged to give his age conjocturally. The 
mistake however cannot exceed a year or two. 

His dimensions arc as follows in English feet, inches and quarters. 

1st time. 2d time. 


Total height, . •'» b 

drown of head to hip,. 2 2 2J 

Ilip to heel,. 3 1 3 1 

Length of arm, . 2 .3} 2 3J- 

Length of foot, . 0 !) 0 9 

Length of hand. 0 0^ 0 Of 

Greatest girth of chest,. 0 7-\ 2 7 

Greatest width across shoulders, . 1 2J 1 2*- 

Girth of pelvis at hips, . 2 3 2 ,5 

Greatest width of pelvis, at hips, less, . 0 11 0 lOJ 

Cheatest girth of head. 1 9 1 8|- 

Greatest length of head, chin to crown,. 0 9 0 9^ 

Greatest width of head, aerftss parietes,. 0 5J 0 5f- 

Greatest girth of thigh,. 1 -SJ 1 5|-, 

Greatest girth of calf,. f 1-J- 1 I *- 

Greatest girth of arm,.... •. 0 9 0 9J- 

f 
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IJirna’s colour is an olive or bnuiet, clear and pale as that of a high 
caste Hindu. Though a stout youth, of 21 or more, he has not yet the 
least symptom of beard, and but a very faint show of moustache. lie 
exjiects, he says, to have more or less of beard in five or six years, but 
shall carefully eradicate the stray hairs, more majoruin! He has no 
want of eyelash or eyebrow and the hair of his head is copious, 
straight, strong and glossy. He has no hair on the chest, but as much as 
usual oil the armpits and elsewhere, lie is well made and stont enough, 
sufficiently fleshy, but without any striking mu.scular development. His 
calves, in particular, though not quite equal to those of the mountaineers, 
are very superior to any thing of the sort to be seen amid tin' people 
of the plains. Ilis legs are long in proportion to his trunk, but not 
awkwardly so, and liis ehe.st is finidy formed, broad and deeji. His 
head is well formed and well set on the shoulders, the great Ibr.amen 
having apjiarently a central a|)erture. There is no defect of cranial 
development anteally or posteally, and the scull is well shaped and 
round, though not so ample in the frontal region as in tine .s|)eeiniens 
of the Arian vel ('aneasian family, and the face is larger in |iroportion 
to the head than in sneh .sjieeimens. The length of the head to that of 
the body is as one to seven nearly. If the features are not straight, or 
perpendicular, to the front, the want of right line is caused less by 
recession of the forehead or chin than by the advance of the jaws .'ind 
lips, which are both large. The month is too wide and the lips too thick 
for beauty; but there is no ape-like or negro-like deformity, nor do the 
finely formed teeth ])rojcct forward. The chin wants the rounded 
' jirojection of the Arian type; but it is not ill formed nor retiring. 
The forehead has sufficient height and breadth, though there, are vagu(! 
indications of contraction and backward slope as comp.arcd with very 
fine heads. The eye is snlliciently large and sufficiently well ojiened; 
but the cavity around it is too much filled with tlesh, and the angles of 
the ajierture have a tendency to ohliiputy, the outer one upwards and the 
inner, downwards. Tlie nose, sufficiently long and well raised between 
1 the eyes, has a good, narrow, straight bridge, but a somewhat thickened 
or clubbed extremity, and the nares are wide, inclining from the elliptic 
to the round shape. The cars arc somew hat large and stand rather 
apart from the head, but not remarkably so. Tlie oval form to which 
the contour of the face inclilies is broken by the projection of the cheek 
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Ifoiios, between wliicli the lace is notieeably wider timn any where else, 
but only in a small degree; anil, upui|||Ke whole, the ill-i‘fleet oi’ the 
somewhat large and ijnasi-Mongoliaii features, is redeemed by their 
eheerful and amiable expression, though the human type indicated is 
clearly rather Mongolian than t'aueasian. 


No. II. 

Pnii/itr/iiiii. tuid ('otisiiinptioH of it Niiviir pfiiniiiil of the vu/hoj oj 
y<'pi'd, ciil.litiuliii.li ivilk the xpudi: xcrcit sLuiiilai'il. ropiui of Nipiil/' 

I mtm, 1 icife mid d xmall children. 

IloUSKIIOLU U'l’KNSlI.S AND AOH.rCUl.TURAL lAl I'l.KMKN I'a . 

Iron poln untl implcmenls, domestic and ajiricullnrut. 

I Li'ihya or Ta-kya ; I lamp, di|) or Dulhi, 1 sjioon. 


Ddni or Dhouw’o ; 1 spade, Iviidal or Kii ; 2 sickles, 
hasna or ii ; 2 spuds, Ihisuli or kokaicha ; 1 knife, 

ohuri or ehii-jii; I cleaver, Pahasul or khi'ini,. ..’13 (> 

Copper pots, domestic. —1 jilates or thals ; 1 drinking pot, 
h'ltah or Uiban-jm; 2 cuj)s or saucers for greens, &e. 

katora or khola,.. . . .. I 0 0 

Rurthen. pots. —2 large vessels, handi or kousi; I water¬ 
drawing, ineiita or Gdjiah; 1 to hold water, gharra or 

dhapa; 1 dishes, parai or bhegd. 0 J 0 

Snvdries. —1 I’estlc and mortar, silalora or lohoma ; 1 
winnow, d.agara or liiisa; 1 broom, jharu or tiiphi ; 1 

ro])C, dora or lakhii khi, . <• b i 

1 sleef)ing mat, ch.atai or siikhu ; I blanket, kamal or 

sauga,. 1 I 0 

IVomun's wearing apparatus. —1 spinning wheel, char- 
ka or yong; 1 cotton cleaner, phatka or tima; 1 loom, 
karigii or taiijoloiig, . 1 S U 


Four ropmi equal one bis'uli, or tliercubouh. 

2 c 2 
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5 roj)iiu of wpt rice land or jfpnkliubu,— 1 st crop, Malsi 

dhan, 20 iniiri=4() man,. 40 0 0 

2 rojiini of dry rice land or I/labii, 1st crop, Gliaiadlian, 

f> muri=10 man,. H 0 0 

Gleanings of both the above, Plnilowa, 10 Pathi=l nifin, 0 12 0 

Second croi)S, or summer crops, Jari or See—Lakluibii 

See—^Wlieat, 2 muri=l man,. H 0 0 

Ulabii See—Greens, roots and red peppers, l JWiri=3 man, 3 0 0 

Straw and bran of rice and wheat of all crops, 30 loads 

(mans),. 2 8 0 

Wages earned as a carrier in cold months,. 24 0 0 

Wages for odd jobs all the year round, . 12 0 0 

Total earnings, .... i)8 4 0 

Earnings from the soil,.... (i2 0 0 

Monthhj expenses. 

nice for all the family, 17th pathi=l man 27 SCI’,. 3 .3 3 

Salt for do do, 2 muna=l J- ser,. 0 4 0 

Oil, eating, do do, I bok6che=J ser,. 0 2 0 

Tobacco, do do, 1 badhani=l J ser, . 0 3 0 

Greens, roots, red peppers, do, 2^ pathi=l 1 siSr,. 0 4 0 

Fuel, louna or chiis!, 3 loads, . 0 3 3 

Lights (burn pine sticks of own cutting). 0 0 0 

Grain for brewing and distilling, 3j i)athi=1.3 ser, yielding 

1 ser spirits, 10 ser of beer,. 0 8 0 

Daily luncheon, jalpan or diko,*. () 12 0 


Per mensem,.... 5 7 (> 

Per annum,.... Co 10 0 

Annual expenses. 

Twelvefold of the above e.\penses, . 05 10 0 

Landlord’s rent on the Lakhabu, called Pcou,. 20 0 0 

Do do on the Ulabii, do do,. 4 0 0 


* Throughout these details the native tenns have been given to secure accuracy and 
facilitate reference. The first term is Hindi; the second, Newari, a language so little 
known that the Hindi equivalent is added. 
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N. Pi. —'2ml crops are rout free—Landlord pays the laud ta.K. 
Govenirneiit eajntatiou or house-tax, viz., sawaui. Old; 

phiigu, Old; shri panchatni, 0 0 9. 0 3 9 

Govorument corvee or bith, composition for,. 0 12 0 

Mendicant tax or Jogi j)'d, . 0 0 (; 

Ilarher. 0 (i 0 

VV'ear and tear of implements and utensils,. Ill 0 

Gotton to make clothes, 2 dhart)i=(! ser, . 2 0 0 

Total expenses,.... 94 11 (i 

Balance in tavor,.... 4 (> 


Peasant of the plains (Azimgurh), cultivates (! standard bighas with 
the plough. Family as before. 

Ai/ricultural imjilements or stock. 

Two oxen for the plough,. |(i o () 

One jdough,. 1 o o 

One harrow, &c. 1 () o 

One dunmis or smoother,. 0 2 0 

One kodal or spade,. 1 0 0 

Two khiirj)! or spuds, . () <2 0 

Two Hasiia or sickles,. 0 3 0 

One Hatha or irrigating shovel, . () 4 0 

One Doura or shovel, . 0 i 3 

One Piincha or rake. 0 I G 

One Akhana,. 0 j fj 

19 15 6 

Household utensils. 

Iron pots and pans, none, . 9 0 0 

Brass pots, 1 lotah, 1 thal. 2 4 0 

Earthen pots for cooking, drawing and holding water, .. OHO 

Wooden utensils—Okli raiisal, to husk rice,. 0 4 0 

-Plates, dishes, &c. 0 7 0 

Leathern utensils, Chalani, Slip, &c. 0 2 0 

Stone utensils. Pestle and Mortar, . 0 H 0 

Two bedsteads, . 0 7 0 
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One blanket,. 

Heel dollies. Dollar, chadar,. 

Wife’s spinning -wheel,. 


Annual production. 

Two fasals or crojis, Kliarif and llabbi—Wet rice land, 

1 st crop, khari'f—Dhan or rice, 20 mans, . 

.lancra, H mans,. 

Tiingan, 1 man,.. 

U'rid, 1 man,. 

Kaukuri, 1 man, . 

2ud croj) Rabbi—Wheat, 1 ^ bigha, 10 man,. 


Sugar bigha, 10 mans gur, . 

Arliar, -i . _ r K mans,. 

Cotton, J " L 1 mans,. 

Dry or wheat land, d bighas, 1 crop. 

Harley, 2 bighas, 20 mans,. 

Wheat, 1 bigha, 10 mans. 

Straw, bran, &c. of all the crops, 80 khacha,.. 

Total raised. 

Annual expenses. 

Government tax, . 

Interest at 2n jier Cent, on whole stock, raised on loan,,. 

Seed,. 

Wear and tear of imjilements,. 

Wagon or cart hire,. 

Cotton bought to make thread, . 

Piijas or worshi]»,. 

Purohit or family priest, . 

Weaver’s charge for weaving wife’s and children’s clothes 

from own thread. 

Wear and tear of pots and pans,. 

Repairs of house,.. 

Earthen pots, . 


1 0 0 
112 0 
0 \ 0 

.5 1 0 

three bighas. 
20 0 0 
H 0 0 

0 8 0 
2 0 0 
0 12 0 
i;{ .'i .-i 

Id 0 
25 0 0 

8 0 0 
K 0 0 

20 0 0 
l.'l 5 I 
11 0 0 

lao 10 s 

12 0 0 
2 !) 0 0 
8 8 0 
1 0 0 
0 8 0 
0 4 0 
5 0 0 

0 8 0 

2 0 0 
0 4 0 

0 12 0 
0 8 0 
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Physician. 0 ,S (I 

I’Ves to miller... 1 o 

Washerman, Barber, Smith,. -J () () 

Man’s clothes bonglit, . 1 o o 

(!/■ )■-’ 0 

3rii/i/Illy (‘.I'jiKiisps. 

Barley for food, .‘I mans,. .‘5 (t 0 

Pulse, do, 20 sers, . 1 0 0 

Salt and oil, 2 ser of each, . 0 S 0 

Tobacco 2 scr,. 0 1 0 

Pood of two oxen, . 2 0 0 

Ph'sh and lish for family,. 0 S 0 

(i 1;-) 0 

Per annum. S3 -1 0 

Total expenses {>er annum,... . 15! 0 0 

Balance against. 20 .5 1 


Thus it apj)cars that the productive energy of the Newar, working 
with the spade upon the same extent of land or tliereabouts, is to the 
productive energy of the Bodo, working somewhat similarly, that is 
without aid of plough, as .3 to 2; and to that of the jteasant of 
the jdains, using the plough, as 3 to 2 also. The Newars indeed an; ^ 
the best cultivators in Asia. ’Tis hard to compare the Bodo with 
them. I have no materials yet for comparison with the highlanders of 
Sikim, who however I know ])retty well cannot comj)ete with the Bodo, 
whose productive energy exceeds that of the lowland peasant, aided l)y 
tlie plough, hy one-seventh. With regard to the peasantry of the 
plains it is very evident that it is not the weight of government taxation 
which crushes them, but the borrowing system—the miseral)le habit of 
never laying by a sixpence—of living upon loans—annually taking up 
their whole stock from the capitalist at an interest never less, and pften 
more, than 25 per Cent., so that, as they say themselves, their life is 
s]>ent in filling a vessel fidl of holes at the bottom, and beneath which 
is another entire vessel belonging to the usurer!—The' above details 
slmw that the government tax is hut one-eleventh of what the Azim- 
garh peasant raises from the soil; and also that the interest he 
annually pays is nearly (in fact, fully) threefold of the public demand. 
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Thus the poor peasant is j)erpetunlly plunged into difhenlties such as 
the [iresent account may fully explain, whereby it is seen that the annual 
deficit is ecjual fo one-sixth of the annual gross jiroduce raised by (his 
cultivator. Now, look at the llodo cultivator’s account: here is no 
debt; and sniall as the whole earnings are, 1 can testify that they 
sufticc for such comfort as no peasant of the plains has any concej)tiou 
of. Put the llodo, it may be argued, is nearly exemj)t from taxation.’* 
Look, then, at the NiHvar peasant of Nepal, whose burdens equal two- 
fifths of all he rears from the soil —one-fourth of whatever he annually 
produces by all his industrious toils. Nor does it in the least matter 
(o the present ([uestion that wdiat he pays is rent—not tax—for in the 
{)lains of India the government stands in plaec of landlord, and, if it 
did not, the ju'asant's j)osition cannot be at all affected by the quarter 
or denomination of his payment, but only by its positive and relative 
amount, including erory |)ermanent (diargc, such ns that incurred by 
the Hindu to those craflsmeu whose services his scrupulosity and his 
iiuloleuce compel him to pay fur. On the other hand, the simjder and 
more active habits oftbo Newar peasant and his wife enable him to dis¬ 
pense with these craftsmen, and to add, Ijcsides, nearly a (bird to his 
agricultural income by labour apart from, and in excess of, that devoted 
to the soil. And tluis the Newar peasant, whilst living far more com¬ 
fortably than the Hindu peasant—better fed—better clad—and better 
boused by iimeh—yet never exceeds his income ; and, paying not a 
sous to the usurious capitalist or r.ather loan-monger, whose imUrecl 
fraatls are as had as his direct exf or Lions, can sustain cheerily legitimate 
agricultural burdens great as those 1 have recorded! 

Darjeeling, Jane Xth, 184(). P. H. Hodgson. 

P. S.—I have said that I do not propose to go into comparisons till 
I have accumulated a large mass of matcriids. Put 1 may mention, as 
a sample of the prospective fruits of this inquiry in re-uniting the so 
long and so utterly scattered members of the Tamulian family, tliat the 
identify of the Gards and Khasias as w'ell as of the Cacharis with the 
Undo is already nearly or q\nte established, and that points of arbitrary 
similitude in creed and customs and speech, indicating radical identity of 
race, are ra])idly multiplying in relation to the aborigines of this frontier 
and those of South Pihar, viz., tlu“ Kdls or Dlmngars. r 
* It hns boon fihown uliovt; tliut tin* real pressure of taxation is in fact equal lu botli 



ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA 


Pape ix. of Preface, last line—/or Mantichurian, read Mantchurian. 

Pape 11 Vocabutanj, 1st column, line 13 from top—/or luz, read lux. 

-- 12 ditto, 4lli column, line 17 from bottom—/or l^pyanp, read Dying. - 

-J 7 ditto, 4lli column, line 5 from bottom—/or Cliai and L6b, read Chai Lid. 

-24 ditto, 4Lh column, line 15 from bottom—/or Dan khameukou, read Dinkha m^A* 

knu. 

— - 25 ditto, 2il column, line 17 from bottom —for Bauua Suar, read Banua Sivar. 

-27 ditto, Ist column, line 3 from bottom—/or Phbkli, read Phddki. 

- — ;K) ditto, 1st column, line 21 from top—/or Snipes or Scolopax aut, read Snipes or 
Scolopax. 

- — 37 ditto, 1st column, line I— for Barb or ear, read Barb of ear. 

-- 65 ditto, 4th column, line 7 from top —for Klou ndmlhs, read Klou mantbo. 

-67 ditto, 4th column, line 22 from lop —for Kdts-i, read Kot-sh. 

-60 ditto, 4lh column, line G from top —for (jhoro ko sti, read Dnliya ko s6. 

-70 ditto, 4lh column, line 4 from lop—/>r Opyan, read Cyan manlhu. 

-70 ditto, 4th column, line 17 from top -for Jishlali, rend Jishlap. 

-B6 ditto, 4tli column, line 11 from bottom—/or Nliucljhto l*iii. read^ili|j^h<itop|Di. 

— 88 ditto, 1st column, line 2 from bottom —for 'i o lall, read 'J'o fail. 

— 00 ditto, 3d column, lines 5 and 7 from top—/ar Ongo raino, read Ongi ramo* 
Also same page, 4th column, line B from top—/or Nh^cbota Dopli, read Nh4ehotifc*>. 
ddpli. 

-107 of the Grammar, line 8 from top, omit the word * passim.^ 

-— 110 ditto, line 2 from bottom—/or (yonga) if a voice precede it, read (yongaif* 
vowel precede it). 

— Ill ditto, line 5 from bottom—/or of the sort, read to form%iem. 

—’ 123 ditto, 1st line —for an read and. Same page, last line, add ‘ the* after Bodo— 
and oinit that belbre it-*“l. 2, from bottom, for form read from—1. 6, add ' and relaliva 
pronuns* after ‘ conjunctions’— 7, omit ‘and’ before'the exteiitive’—1.8, emit the 
comma in ‘ supine*—1. 9, add * and there is’ before ‘ notliing.’ 

128 ditto, line B from top—/orjunule, rood junglaiM^ ll>/or M1&, read M14. 

-135 ditto, line 8 from bottom—/or Nii doun, read Na ddang, 

-13d ditto, liue 10 fiotn bottom —omd lull stop alter skirt—1. 7, after K6brat, add 

Pallah. 

152 ditto, line 2 from lop—/or llujons, read H^j6ng&| 

-156 ditto, line 6 from top —for <'luiracteristi(;s, read characteristic. 

-168 ditto, line. 10 Ironi botlom~-/<»r are pcrpttuull) shifting, lead they are perpetu¬ 
ally shifting. 

-1^ ditto, line 8 from top—before tl^c word confirmatives add not. 

-171 ditto, line 17 from lop- )W llogron, read Hagroo. 

-- 176 ditto, line 7 from bottom —for Kujali, read Rajah. 

-121 ditto, line 14 from top—after the word gone, add foot note? * This use pf the past 

tense, wherever the actiop is past is an invariable idiom.’ Same page, add to foolhote. 
alter the word will, in second line—' in Knglish, or must, ought, wluch are nearer to 
form as being inflixable or imthutabie.’ 

N. B,- For Mecch always read Bodo. wherever the former term is meivenently 

retained. 





